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PLEASANT MEDITATIONS ABOUT THE WONDERS OF TO- | 
BACOO; AND THREE PLEASANT ANECDOTES BY AN 
ITALIAN BRIGAND, 
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PULL apiece at the brandy flask restored | 
strength and freshness to the beleaguered 
travelers, who now, intrenched behind their 
fortifications, awaited any attack which the 
Italians might choose to make. 
“The J-talians,” said the Senator, ‘*‘ are not 
a powerful race. By no means. Feeble in 
body—no muscle—no brawn. Above all, no 
real pluck. Buttons, is there a word in their 
language that expresses the exact idee of 
pluck 2?” 
“ No.” 
“*Or game ?” 
cigs | 
“Or even spunk ?” 
i 





“T thought not,” said the Senator, calmly. 
‘“*They hav’n’t the idee, and can’t have the 
word. Now, it would require a rather consid- 
erable crowd to demolish us at the present 
time.” 

“How long will we have to stay here?” 
asked Mr, Figgs abruptly. 

‘“*My dear Sir,” said Buttons, with more 
sprightliness than he had shown for many days, 
"be thankful that you are here at all. We'll 
get off some time to-day. These fellows are 
watching us, and the moment we start they'll 
fire on us, We would be a good mark for 
them inthecoach. No, we must wait awhile.” 

Seated upon the turf, they gave themselves 
up to the pleasing influence that flows from the 
pipe. Is there any thing equal to it? How 
did the ancients contrive to while away the 
time without it? Had they known its effects 
how they would have cherished it! Weshould 
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now be gazing upon the ruins of venerable tem- | fair was brought about by a woman. Signore 
ples, reared by adoring votaries to the goddess women are at the bottom of most crimes 


that 
Tabaca. Boys at school would have construed |men commit. I was in love with her. A 
passages about her. Lempriere, Smith, An-| friend of mine fell in love with her to, I 
thon, Drissler, and others would have done | informed him that if he interfered with me I 
honor to her. Classic mythology would have | would kill him. I told her that if she enc: 
been full of her presence. Olympian Jove | aged him I would kill him and her too, 
would have been presented to us with this di-| suppose she was piqued. Women will 
vinity as his constant attendant, and a nimbus | piqued sometimes. At any rate she gave | 
around his immortal br« of her making. | marked encouragement. I scolded and thy 
Bacchus would have had a rival, a superior! ened. Nouse. She told me she was tired ; 
Poets would have told how Tasaca went |me; that I was too tyrannical. In fact, she 
over the world girt in clouds that but set off | dared to turn me off and take the other felloy 
the more her splendid radiance. We should | Maffeo was a good fellow. I was sorry 
have known how much Bacchus had to do with | him, but I had to keep my word. ‘ 
7a Baxxsia; a chapter which will probably be a| ‘The third time was only a month ago. | 
lost one in the History of Civilization. But | robbed a Frenchman, out of pure patriotism— 
that he who smokes should drink beer is quite | the French, you know, are our oppressors- 
indisputable. Whether the beer is to be X, | kept what I found about him to reward me fo; 
XX, XXX; or whether the brewer’s name | my gallant act. The government, howeve: 
should begin with an A, as in Alsopp, and run | did not look upon it in a proper light. Th 
through the whole alphabet, ending with V, as | sent out a detachment to arrest me. I wa 
in Vassar, may be fairly left to individual con- | caught, and by good fortune brought to an i 
sideration, At night I was bound tightly and shut up in 
What noble poetry, what spirited odes, what | the same room with the soldiers. The in 
eloquent words, has not the world lost by the | keeper’s daughter, a friend of mine, came 
ignorance of Greek and Roman touching thi? for something, and by mere chance dropped 
plant ? | knife behind me. I got it, cut my cords, and 
The above remarks were mie by Dick on | when they were all asleep I departed. Before 
this occasion. But Buttons was talking with | going I left the knife behind ; and where now, 
the wounded Italians. Signore, do you think I left it?” 
The Doctor had bound up their wounds and| “TI have no idea.” 
3uttons had favored them with a drop from his| ‘* You would never guess. You never woul 
tlask. Dick cut up some tobacco and filled a | have thought of it yourself.” 
pipe for each. After all, the Italians were not} ‘* Where did you leave it ?” 
fiends. They had attacked them not from “In the heart of the Captain.” 
malice, but purely from professional motives. | 
| 


was 


in 


, . . y . ——-_a_ —__. 
Yet, had their enemies been Tedeschi, no 


amount of attention would have overcome their , 
, . XLil. 
sullen hate. But being Americans, gay, easy, | 
without malice, in fact kind and rather agree- | FINAL ATTACK OF REINFORCEMENTS OF BRIGANDS.—THII 
able, they softened, yielded altogether, andfinal- | 70 Wake a nanmioape  Phathieiecnon ae awe 
ly chatted familiarly with Buttons and Dick.— | AN EAGLE AND GALLIC ©00K.—THERE’S NOTING 
They were young, not worse in appearance | ™*® LEATHER. 
than the majority of men; perhaps not bad| ‘Ir is certainly a singular position for an 
fellows in their social relations; at any rate, American citizen to be placed in,” said the 
rather inclined to be jolly in their present cir-| Senator. ‘‘To come from a cotton-mill to 
cumstances. They were quite free in their ex- ; such a regular out-and-out piece of fighting as 
pressions of admiration for the bravery of their this. Yet it seems to me that fighting comes 
captors, and looked with awe upon the Doctor’s | natural to the American blood.” 
revolver, which was the first they had ever seen. “They've been very quiet for ever so long,” 
In fact, the younger prisoner became quite | said Mr. Figgs; ‘‘ perhaps they’ve gone away.” 
communicative. Thus: * *T don’t believe they have, for two reasons. 
**T was born in Velletri. My age is twenty-| The first is, they are robbers, and want our 
four years. I have never shed blood except|money; the second, they are Italians, and 
three times. The first time was in Narni—odd fant revenge. They won't let us off so easily 
place, Narni. My employer was a vine-dresser. 
The season was dry; the brash caught fire, I| Thus Buttons, and the others rather coin- 
don’t know how, and in five minutes a third of | cided in his opinion. For several miles further 
the vineyard was consumed to ashes. Myem-/on the road ran through a dangerous place, 
ployer came cursing and raving at me, and | where men might lurk in ambush, and pick 
swore he’d make me work for him till I made | them off like so many snipe. They rather en- 
good the loss. Enraged, I struck him. He/| joyed a good fight, but did not care about be- 
seized an axe. I drew my stiletto, and—of | ing regularly shot down, So they waited. 
course, I had to run away. | It was three in the afternoon. Fearfully 
“The second time was in Naples. The af- | hot, too, but not so bad as it might have been. 


| after the drubbing we gave them.” 





High trees sheltered them. They could rumi- 
ate under the shade. The only difficulty was 
the want of food. What can a garrison do that 
s ill provided with eatables? The Doctor's 
ttle store of crackers and cheese was divided 
nd eaten. A basket of figs and oranges fol- 
wed. Still they were hungry. 
‘* Well,” said Dick, ‘‘ there’s one thing we 
in do if the worst comes to the worst.” 
‘What's that ?” 
‘¢Go through the forest in Indian file back 
to Perugia.” 
‘‘That’s all very well,” said the Senator, 
stubbornly, ‘* but we’re not going back. No, 
Sir, not a step!” 
‘« I’m tired of this,” said Buttons, impatiently. 
“T'll go out as scout.” 
‘* T’'ll go too,” said Dick. 
“Don’t go far, boys,” said the Senator, in 
the tone of an anxious father. 
‘*No, not very. That hill yonder will be a 
good look-out place.” 
“Yes, if you are not seen yourselves.” 
“We'll risk that. If we see any signs of 
these scoundrels, and find that they see us, we 
ill fire to let you know. If we remain undis- 
overed we will come back quietly.” 
“Very well. But I don’t like to let you go 
ffalone, my boys; it’s too much of an exposure.” 
‘* Nonsense.” 
‘“*T have a great mind to go too.” 
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‘*No, no, you had better stay to hold our| 


lace of retreat. 
** Very well, then.” 
The Senator sat himself down again, and 
Buttons and Dick vanished among the trees. 
\n hour passed ; the three in the barricade be- 


We'll come back, you know.”’ | 


| serve to lick us,” 
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** We saw them away down the r 
a grove of trees. We couldn't resist, and so 
fired at them. The whole band leaped up, 
raving, and saw us, and fired. They then set 
off up the road to this place, thinking that we 
are divided. They’re only a few rods away. 

‘* How many are there of them ?” 

* Fourteen.” 

“They must have got some more. There 
were only ten able-bodied, unwounded men 
when they left.” 

‘* Less,” said the Doctor; ‘‘ my pistol—” 

“st!” 

At this moment they heard the noise of foot- 
steps. A band of armed men came in sight. 
Halting cautiously they examined the barri- 
cade. Bang! It was the Doctor’s revolver. 
Down went one fellow, yelling. The rest were 
frantic. Like fools, they made a rush at the 
barricade, 

Bang! a second shot, another wounded. A 
volley was the answer. Like fools, the bri- 
gands fired against the barricade, No damage 
was done. The barricade was too strong. 

The answer to this was a withering volley 
from the Americans. The bandits reeled, stag- 
gered, fell back, shrieking, groaning, and curs- 
ing. ‘Two men lay dead on the road. The 
others took refuge in the woods. 

For two hours an incessant fire was kept up 
between the bandits in the 
Americans in their retreat. 
done on either side. 

“Those fellows try so hard they almost de 
said the Senator dryly. 
Suddenly there came from afar the piercit 


l, behind 


woods and the 


No damage was 


4 
oe 


in to feel uneasy ; the prisoners were asleep | blast of a trumpet. 


nd snoring. 

“ Hang it,” cried the Senator, “I wish I had 
gone with them!” 

‘Never fear,” said the Doctor, ‘‘they are 
too nimble to be caught just yet. 
been caught you'd have heard a little fi-ing.” 

At that very moment the loud report of a 
rifle burst through the air, followed by a sec- 
md; upon which a whole volley poured out. 
The three started to their feet. 

**'They are found !” cried the Senator. 
bout a mile away, Be ready!” 

Mr. Figgs had two rifles by his side, and sat 
looking at the distance with knitted brows. 


“Tt’s 


He had received some terrific bruises in the | 


late mélée, but was prepared to fight till he 
lied. He had said but little through the day. 
He was not talkative. His courage was of a 
quiet order. He felt the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. Jt was a little different from sitting at 
the head of a Board of bank directors, or shav- 
ing notes in a private office. At the end of 
about ten minutes there was a crackling among 
the bushes. Buttons and Dick came tumbling 
lown into the road. 

“Get ready! Quick! 

‘“* All ready.”. 

** All loaded ?” 


They're here!” 


If they had | 


| 





| doings. 


“ Hark!” cried Buttons. 

Again. 

A cavalry trumpet! 

‘* They are horsemen ?” cried Dick, who was 
holding his ear to the ground; and then added: 

“Inrwy p’ wxuTddwy dudi krbtog obara ade.” 

‘*Hey?” cried the Senator; ‘‘ water barley 

Again the sound. All list- 
ening. 

And now the tramp of horses was plainly 
heard. The firing had ceased altogether since 
the first blast of the trumpet. The bandits dis- 
appeared. The horsemen drew nearer, and 
were evidently quite numerous, At last they 
burst upon the scene, and the little garrison 
greeted them with a wild hurrah. They wer 
French dragoons, about thirty in number. 
Prominent among them was Pietro, who at 
first stared wildly around, and then, seeing the 
Americans, gave a cry of joy. 

The travelers now came out into the road, 
and quick and hurried greetings were inter- 
changed. The commander of the troop, learn- 
ing that the bandits had just left, sent off two- 
thirds of his men in pursuit, and remained with 
the rest behind. * 

Pietro had a long story to tell of his own 
He had wandered through the forest 


9” 


A dead silence. 
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till he came to Perugia. The commandant 
there listened to his story, but declined sending 
any of his men to the assistance of the travel- 
ers. Pietro-was in despair. Fortunately a 
small detachment of French cavalry had just 
arrived at Perugia on their way to Rome, and 
the captain was more merciful. The gallant 
fellow at once set out, and, led by Pietro, ar- 
rived at the place most opportunely. 

It did not take long to get the coach ready 
again. One horse was found to be so badly 
wounded that it had to be killed. The others 
were slightly hurt. The baggage and trunks 
were riddled with bullets. These were once 
more piled up, the wounded prisoners placed 
inside, and the travelers, not being able to get 
in all together, took turns in walking. 

At the next town the prisoners were deliv- 
ered up to the authorities. The travelers cel- 
ebrated their victory by a grand banquet, to 
which they invited the French officer and the 
soldiers, who came on with them to this town. 
Uproar prevailed. The Frenchmen were ex- 
uberant in compliments to the gallantry of their 
entertainers. Toasts followed. 

‘**The Emperor and President!” 

** America and France!” 

** Tricolor and Stars!” 

‘**The two countries intertwined !” 

* A song, Dick!” cried the Senator, who al- 
ways liked to hear Dick sing. Dick looked 
modest. 

“ Strike up!” 


so x {y 
NEES 





AFFAIR. 


“ What ?” 

“The ‘Scoodoo abscook!’” cried Mr. Figgs 

*“No; ‘The Old Cow!’” cried Buttons. 

***The Pig by the Banks of the River!’ 
said the Doctor. 

** Dick, don’t,” said the Senator. ‘‘ I'll tell 
you an appropriate song. These Frenchme: 
believe in France. We believe in America 
Each one thinks there is nothing like Leather 
Sing ‘ Leather,’ then.” 

Ficas. 

Buttons. - “Yes, ‘Leather!’ 

Tue Doctor. ) 

** Then let it be ‘ Leather,’” said Dick ; and 
he struck up the following (which may not be 
obtained of any of the music publishers), to a 
very peculiar tune: 


” 


L 
“Mercury! Patron of melody, 
Father of Music and Lord, 
Thine was the skill that invented 
Music’s harmonious chord. 
Sweet were the sounds that arose, 
Sweetly they blended together ; 
Thus, in the ages of old, 
Music arose out of—Leatuer! 
(Full Chorus by all the Company.} 
“Then Leather! sing Leather! my lads! 
Mercury! Music!! and Leather!!! 
Of all the things under the sun, 
Hurrah! there is nothing like Leather ' 
(Extra Chorus, descriptive of a Cobbler hammering o 
his Lapstone.} 
“Then Rub a dub, dub! 
Rub a dub, dub!! 
Rub a dub, dub!!! say we! 
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Il. 
‘“War is a wonderful science, 
Mars was its patron, I’m told; 
How did he use to accoutre 
Armies in battles of old? 
With casque, and with sling, and with shield, 
With bow-string and breast-plate together ; 
Thus, in the ages of old, 
War was begun out of—Leatuer! 
Chorus.) 
“Then Leather! sing Leather, my lads! 
Mars and his weapons of Leather! 
Of all the things under the sun, 
Hurrah! there is nothing like Leather ! 
Extra Chorus.) ¥ 
“Rub a dub, dnb! 
Rub a dub, dub!! 
Rub a dub, dub!!! say we! 


Ht. 
‘Love is a pleasing emotion, 
All of us know it by heart; 
Whence, can you tell me, arises 
Love’s overpowering smart? 
Tipped with an adamant barb, 
Gracefully tufted with feather, 
Love's irresistible dart 
Comes from a quiver of—LeaTHER! 
Chorus.) 
“Then Leather! sing Leather, my lads! 
Darts! and Distraction '' and Leather!!! 
Of all the things under the sun, 
Hurrah! there is nothing like Leather ! 
Extra Chorus.} 
‘Rub a dub, dub! 
Rub a dub, dub!! 
Rub a dub, dub!!! say we! 


IV. 
“Orators wrote out their speeches, 
Poets their verses recited, 
Statesmen promulgated edicts, 
Sages their maxims indited. 
Parchment, my lads, was the article 
All used to write on together; 
Thus the Republic of Letters 
Sprang into life out of—Leatuer! 


Barr. 


([ Chorus.) 
“Then Leather! sing Leather, my lads! 
Poetry ! Science!! and Leather!!! 
Of all the things under the sun, 
Hurrah! there is nothing like Leather! 
(Batra Chorus.) 
“Rub a dub, dub! 
Rub a dub, dub!! 
Rub a dub, dub!!! say we! 


——»>— — 


XLII. 
FLORENCE.—DESPERATION OF, BUTTONS, OF NR. FIGGS 
AND OF THE DOOTOR. 

FLORENCE, THE Fatr!—Certainly it is the 
fairest of cities. Beautiful for situation; the 
joy of the whole earth! It has a beauty that 
grows upon the heart. The Arno is the sweet- 
est of rivers, its valley the loveliest of vales ; 
luxuriant meadows; rich vineyards; groves of 
olive, of orange, and of chestnut; forests of 
cypress ; long lines of mulberry ; the dark pur- 
|ple of the distant Apennines; innumerable 
white villas peeping through the surrounding 
| groves; the mysterious haze of the sunset, 
which throws a softer charm over the scene ; 
the magnificent cattle , the fine horses; the be- 
witching girls, with their broad hats of Tuscan 
straw ; the city itself, with its gloomy old pal- 
aces, iron-grated and massive walled, from the 
ancient holds of street-fighting nobles, long 
since passed away, to the severe Etruscan ma- 
jesty of the Pitti Palace ; behold Florence! 

It is the abode of peace, gentleness, and 
kindly pleasure (or at any rate it was so wlien 
| the Club was there). Every stone in its pave- 
}ment has a charm. Other cities may please , 

Florence alone can win enduring love. It is 
| one of the very few which a man can select as 


la permanent home, and never repent of his de- 
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PITTI PALACE 


cision. In fact, it is probably the only city on} capital of Italy. Formerly a palace could by 
earth which a stranger can live in and make | rented for a trifle, troops of servants for another 
for himself a true home, so pleasant as to make | trifle, and the table could be furnished fron 
desire for any other simply impossible. | day to day with rarities and delicacies innu 

In Florence there is a large English popula- | merable for another trifle. It is, therefore, : 
tion, drawn there by two powerful attractions. 
The first is the beauty of the place, with its 


paradise for the respectable poor, the ne¢ 


| 


men of intelligence, and perhaps it may | 
healthy climate, its unrivaled collections of art, added, for the shabby genteel. There isa glo 
and its connection with the world at large. | rious congregation of dilettante, literati, s: 
The second is the astonishing cheapness of liv- | vans; a blessed brotherhood of artists and ar 
ing, though, alas! this is greatly changed from | thors; here gather political philosophers ot 
former times, since Florence has become the | every grade, It was all this even under th 


FOUNTALN OF NEPTUNE, PALAZZO VEOCOLIO, 
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THE DUOMO. 


Grand Duke of refreshing mem- 
ory; hereafter it will be the 
same, only, perhaps, a little 
more so, under the new influ- 
ences which it shall acquire and 
exert as the metropolis of a 
great kingdom. 

The Florentines are the most 
polished people under the sun. 
The Parisians claim this proud 
pre-eminence, but it can not be 
maintained. Amidst the brill- 
iancies of Parisian life there are 
fearful memories of bloody rev- 
olutions, brutal fights, and blood- 
thirsty cruelties. Nosuchevents 
as these mar the fair pages of 
later Florentine history. In 
fact, the forbearance and gen- 
tleness of the people have been 
perhaps to their disadvantage. 
Life in Florence is joy. The 
sensation of living is of itself a 
pleasure, | Life in that delicious 
atmosphere becomes a higher 
state of being. It is the proper 
home for poets and artists.— 
rhose who pretend that there 
is any thing in America equal 
to Florence, either in climate, 
landscape, or atmosphere, are 
simply humbugs. Florence is 
unique. It is the only Athens 
of the modern world. 

The streets are cool and de- 
lightful. The great high houses 
keep off the rays of the sun.— 
The people love to stroll away THE CAMPANILE. 
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STROZZI PALACE. 


They | 
loiter around the corners or under the porticoes 


the greater part of théir happy days. 


Hand- 
Happy 


gathering news and retailing the same. 
organs are generally discountenanced. 
city! 
When it is too hot in the streets there is | 
the vast cathedral—I]1 Duomo—dim, shadowy, | 
magnificent, its gigantic dome surpassed only | 
by that of St. Peter’s. And yet in the twilight 
of this sacred interior, where there dwells so | 
much of the mysterious gloom only found in 
the Gothic cathedrals of the north, many find 
greater delight than in all the dazzling splen- | 
dor, the pomp, and glory, and majesty of the 
Roman temple. Beside it rises the Campanile, | 
as fair as a dream, and in appearance almost | 
as unsubstantial.. Not far off is the Baptistery, | 
with its gates of bronze—an assemblage of glory | 
which might well suffice for one city. 

Around the piazza that incloses these sacred 
buildings they sell the best roasted chestnuts in | 
the world, Is it any wonder that Florence is | 
so attractive ? 

The Dodge Club obtained furnished apart- 
ments in a fine large hotel that looked out on 
the Ponte della Trinita and on the Arno. Be- 


| that those three 
jiards altogether. 
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sail was the prine ipal promenade in the city 
It was a highly agreeable residence. 

No sooner had they arrived than Buttons set 
out in search of the Spaniards. Three 
had been lost on the road. He was half afraiq 
days had lost him the Span- 

Three days! It was possi- 
ble that they had seen Florence in that time 
and had already left. The thought of this 
made Buttons feel extremely nervous. He 
spent the first day in looking over all the hotels 
in the city. The second in ses arching through 
as many of the lodging-houses as were like] ly 
to be chosen by the Spaniards. The third he 
spent in me¢ indering disconsolately through the 
cafés. Still there were no signs of them. Upon 
this Buttons fell into a profound melancholy, 
In fact it was a very hard case. i 
ed nothing left for him to do. 
find them out ? 

Dick noticed the disquietude of his friend, 
and sympathized with him deeply. So he lent 
his aid and searched through the city as indus- 
triously as possible. Yet in spite of every ef- 
fort their arduous labors were defeated. 
Buttons became hopeless. 

The Senator, however, had met with friends. 
The American Minister at Turin happened at 
that time to be in Florence. Him the Senator 
recollected as an old acquaintance, and alsc as 
a tried companion in arms through many a po- 
liticfl campaign. The Minister received him 
with the most exuberant delight. Dinner, 
wine, feast of reason, flow of soul, interchange 
of latest news, stories of recent adventures o1 
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both sides, laughter, compliments, speculations 
mn future party prospects, made the hours of an 
entire afternoon fly like lightning. The Amer- 
ican Eagle was never more convivial. 

The Minister would not let him go. He 
made him put up at his hotel. He had the 
entrée into the hizhest Florentine society. He 
would introduce the Senator every where. The 
Senator would have an opportunity of seeing 
Italian manners and customs such as was very 
rarely enjoyed. The Senator was delighted at 
the idea. 

3ut Mr. Figgs and the Doctor began to show 
signs of weariness.- The former walkec. with 
Dick through the Boboli gardens and coufided 
all his soul to his young friend. What was the | 
use of an elderly man like him putting himself | 
to so much trouble? He had seen enough of | 
Italv. He didn’t want to see any more. He 
would much rather be safe at home. Besides, 
the members of the Club were all going down | 
the broad road that leadeth to ruin. Buttons | 
was infatuated about those Spaniards. The | 
Doctor thought that he (Dick) was involved in 
some mysterious affair of a similar nature. 
Lastly, the Senator was making a plunge into 
society. It was too much, The ride over the 
Apennines to Bologna might be interesting for 
two young fellows like him and Buttons, but 
was unfit for an elderly person. Moreover, he 
didn’t care about going to the seat of war. He 
had seen enough of fighting. In short, he and 
the Doctor had made up their minds to go back 
to Paris via Leghorn and Marseilles. 

Dick remonstrated, expostulated, coaxed. | 
But Mr. Figgs was inflexible. 


lectern | 


XLIV. 


THE SENATOR ENTRA?PPED.—THE WILES AND WITOCHERY 
OF A QUEEN OF SOCIETY.—HIS FATE DESTINED TO BE, 
AS HE THINKS, [TALIAN OCOUNTESSES.—SENTIMENTAL 
OONVERSATION, — POETRY.— BEAUTY. — MOONLIGHT.— 
RAPTURE.—DISTRAOTION.—BLISS ! 

Tue blandishments of Florentine society 
might have led captive a sterner soul than that | 
of the Senator. Whether he wished it or not, 
he was overcome. His friend, the Minister, | 

. ° } 
took him to the houses of the leaders of society, | 
and introduced him as an eminent American 
statesman and member of the Senate, 

Could any recommendation be equal to that ? 
For, be it remembered, it was the Revolutionary 
time. Republicanism ran high. America was | 
synonymous with the Promised Land. To bea 
statesman in America was as great a dignity | 
as to be prince in any empire on earth. Be- | 
sides, it was infinitely more honored, for it was 
popular. The eyes of the struggling people 
were, turned to that country which showed them 
an example of republican freedom. 

So if the Florentines received the Senator | 
with boundless hospitality, it was because they | 
admired his country, and reverenced his dig- | 
nity. They liked to consider the presence of | 





the American Minister and Senator as an ex- 
pression of the good-will of the American Gov- 
ernment. They looked upon him diplomatic- 
ally. All that he said was listened to with the 
deepest respect, which was none the less when 
they did not comprehend a word. His pithy 
sentences, when translated into Italian, became 
the neatest epigrams in the world. His 
gestions as to the best mode of elevating 
enriching the country were considered by 
set as the profoundest philosophy, and by 
other as the keenest satire. 
termined to lioniz: him, It was a new sensa- 
tion to the Senator. He desired to prolong it, 
He recalled the lines of the good Watts: 
“My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this.” 

He thought of Dr. Franklin in Paris, of his se- 
vere republicanism amidst the aristocratic in- 
fluences around. How like his present situa- 
tion was to that of the august philosopher! 

The marked attention which the Minister 
paid to the Senator added greatly to the im- 
portance of the latter. The Florentines rea- 
soned thus: A Minister is a great man. Asa 
general thing his traveling countrymen pay re- 
spect to him. What then must be the position 
of that traveling fellow-countryman who re- 
ceives attention instead of paying it? What 
would the position of an Englishman need to 
be in order to gain the attention of the British 
Embassador? Ducal atleast. Hence there is 
only one conclusion. An American Senator 
ranks with an English Duke. 

Others went beyond this: 


sug- 
and 
one 
an- 
They were de- 


Mark the massive 


| forehead, the severe eye, the cool, self-possessed 


The air of one acens- 
Listen to his philosophic con- 
versation. One of America’s greatest states- 
men. No doubt he has a certain prospect of 
becoming President. President! It must be 
so; and that accounts for the attention paid by 
the American Embassador. He, of course, 
wishes to be continued in his office under the 
next administration. After all, the Florentines 
were not so far out of the way. A much worse 
man than the Senator might be made President. 
In the chapter of accidents his name, or the 
name of one like him, might carry the votes of 
some roaring convention. 

For two or three days the Senator was the 
subject of an eager contest among all the lead- 
ers of society. At length there appeared upon 
the scene the great Victrix in a thousand con- 
tests such as these. The others fell back dis- 
comfited, and the Senator became her prey. 

The Countess di Nottinero was not exactly a 
Recamier, but she was a remarkably brilliant 
woman, and the acknowledged leader of the 
liberal part of Florentine society. Of course, 
the haughty aristocratic party held themselves 


mien of this American. 
tomed to rule. 


grandly aloof, and knew nothing either of her 


or the society to which she belonged. 

She was generally known as La Cica, a nick- 
name given by her enemies, though what ‘ Cica” 
meant no one could tell exactly. It was a sort 
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of contraction made up from her Christian name, 
Cecilia, as some thought ; others thought it was 
the Italian word cica given on account of some 
unknown incident. 
she made her appearance driving down the 


Lungh’ Arno, with the massive form of the | 
£ 


Senator by her side, his fame rose up to its 
zenith. He became more remarked than ever, 


and known among all classes as the illustrious 


American to whom belonged the certainty of 
being next President of the United States. 

Rumor strengthened as it grew. Reports 
were circulated which would certainly have 
amazed the worthy Senator if he had heard 
them all. It was said that he was the special 
Plenipotentiary Extraordinary sent by the Amer- 
ican Government as a mark of their deep sym- 
pathy with the Italian motement, and that 
he was empowered, at the first appearance of a 
new Government in Italy, to recognize it official- 
ly as a first-class Power, and thus give it the 
mighty sanction of the United States. 

What wonder that all eyes were turned ad- 
miringly toward him wherever he went. But 
he was too modest to notice it. He little knew 
that he was the chief object of interest to every 
house, hotel, and café in the city. Yet it was 
a fact. 

His companions lost sight of him for some 
time. They heard the conversation going on 
about the sayings of the great American. They 
did not know at first who it was; but at length 
concluded that it referred to the Minister from 
Turin. 


La Cica did her part marvelously well, All 


the dilettanti, the artists, authors, political phi- 


losophers, and beaux esprits of every grade fol- 
lowed the example of Za Cica. And it isa 
fact that by the mere force of character, apart 
from any adventitious aids of refinement, the 
Senator held his own remarkably. 


be confessed that he was at times extremely | 


puzzled. 

La Cica did not speak the best English in 
the world: yet that could not account for all 
the singular remarks which she made. Still 
less could it account for the tender interest of 
her manner. She had remarkably bright eyes. 
Why wandered those eyes so often to his, and 
why did they beam with such devotion—beam- 


ing for a moment only to fall in sweet innocent | 


confusion? Ja Cica had the most fascinating 
manners, yet they were often perplexing to the 
Senator’s soul. The little offices which she re- 
quired of him did not appear in his matter-of- 
fact eyes as strictly prudent. The innate gal- 
lantry which he possessed carried him bravely 
along through much that was bewildering to his 
nerves. Yet he was often in danger of running 
away in terror, 

** The Countess,” he thought, ‘‘ is a most re- 
markable fine woman; but she does use her 
eyes uncommon, and I do wish she wouldn’t be 
quite so demonstrative.” 

The good Senator had never before encoun- 
tered a thorough woman of the world, and was 


At any rate, as soon as | 


Yet it must | 


as ignorant as a child of the innumerable little 
| harmless arts by which the power of such a , 
is extended and secured. 
came to this conclusion. 
rately in love with him. 
She appeared to be a widow. At least she 
had no husband that he had ever seen; and 
| therefore to the Senator’s mind she must be 
spinster or a widow. From the general sty; 
|in which she was addressed he concluded that 
she was the latter. Now if the poor Cica was 
hopelessly in love, it must be stopped at once, 
For he was a married man, and his good lady 
still lived, with a very large family, most of the 
| members of which had grown up. 
La Cica ought to know this. She ought in- 
deed. But let the knowledge be given delicate- 
|ly, not abruptly. He confided his little diftj- 
| culty to his friend the Minister. The Minister 
| only laughed heartily. 
‘* But give me your opinion.’ 
The Minister held his sides, and laughed 
| 


ne 
At last the Senator 


La Cica was despe- 


a 


more immoderately than ever. 

**Tt’s no laughing matter,” said the Senator, 
| ‘*Tt’s serious, 
} 10n,. 
| But the Minister declined. A broad grin 
| wreathed his face during all the remainder of 
| his stay at Florénce. 


I think you might give an opin- 


In fact, it is said that it 
has remained there ever since. 
| The Senator felt indignant, but his course 
| was taken. On the following evening they 
walked on the balcony of Za Cica’s noble resi- 
dence. She was sentimental, devoted, charm- 
} ing. 
| The conversation of a fascinating woman does 
| not look so well when reported as it is when ut- 
| tered. Her power is in her tone, her glance, 
her manner. Who can catch the evanescent 
| beauty of her expression or the deep tenderness 
| of her well-modulated voice? Who indeed ?” 
| ** Does ze scene please you, my Senator ?” 
| ** Very much indeed.” 
|  **Youar countrymen haf tol me zey would like 
to stay here alloway.” 
| Jt is a beautiful place.” 
| ‘Did you aiver see any thin moaire loafely ?” 
| And the Countess looked full in his face. 
|  ** Never,” said the Senator, earnestly. 
| next instant he blushed. 
into a compliment.” 
The Countess sighed. 
“ Helas! my Senator, that it is not pairmitted 
to moartals to sociate as zey would laike.” 
‘*¢Your Senator,’” thought the gentleman 
| thus addressed ; ‘‘ how fond, how tender—poor 
| thing! poor thing!” 
‘‘T wish that Italy was nearer to the States,” 
| said he. 
‘* How I adamiar youar style of mind, so dif- 
| ferente from ze Italiana, You are so streng— 
so nobile. Yet would I laike to see moar of ze 
| poetic in you.” 
“T always loved poetry, marm,” s:id the 
| Senator, desperately. 
| ‘** Ah—good-—nais—eccelente. 


| 


* The 
He had been betrayed 


I am pleeg 
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t zat,” eried the Countess, with much anima- 


Italiano. Your langua ees not sufficiente musi- 
ale for poatry.” 
“Tt is not so soft a language as the Jtalian.” 
“ Ah—no—not so soft. Very well. And 
what theenka you of ze Italiano ?” 


“The sweetest language I ever heard in all | 


my born days.” 

‘* Ah now—you hev not heard much of ze 
Italiano, my Senator.” 

“T have heard you speak often,” said the 
Senator, naively. 

“Ah, you compliment! I 
aboove flattera.” 

And the Countess playfully tapped his arm 
with her little fan. 

‘* What Ingelis poet do you loafe best ?” 

“Poet? English poet?” said the Senator, 
with some surprise. ‘‘Oh—why, marm, I 
think Watts is about the best of the lot!” 

“Watt? Washea poet? I did not know 
zat. He who invented ze stim-injaine? And 
yet if he was a poet it is naturale zat you loafe 
him best.” 


sot you was 


* You would loafe it moar eef you knew | 





** Steam-engine ! 
minister.” 

‘* A meeneestaire ? 
him not, 
ets.” 


Oh no? This one was a 
Ah! an abbé? I know 
Yet I haf read mos of all youar po- 


“He made up hymns, marm, and psalms— 
for instance: ‘ Watts’s Divine Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs.’ ” 

‘*Songs? Spirituelle? Ah, I mus at once 
procuaire ze works of Watt, which was favorit 
poet of my Senator.” 

“A lady of such intelligence as you would 
I'ke the poet Watts,” said the Senator, firmly. 
‘He is the best known by far of all our poets.” 

‘* What? better zan Sakespeare, Milton, 
Bairon? You much surprass me.” 

‘* Better known and better loved than the 
whole lot. Why, his poetry is known by heart 
through all England and America.” 

‘*Merciful Heaven! what you tell me! ees 
eet possbl! An yet he is not known here 
efen by name. It would please me mooch, my 
Senator, to haire you make one quotatione. 
Know you Watt? Tell to me some words of 
his which I may remembaire.” 


| 


— 
ee . 
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i 
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‘*T have a shocking bad memory.” 

‘*Bad memora! Oh, but you remember 
somethin, zis mos beautful charm nait—you 
haf a nobile soul—you mus be affecta by beau- 
ty—by ze ideal. Make for a me one quota- 
tione.” 

And she rested her little hand on the Sena- 
tor’s arm, and looked up imploringly in his 
face, 

The Senator looked foolish. He felt even 
more so. Here was a beautiful woman, by act 
and look showing a tender interest in him. 
Perplexing—but very flattering after all. So 
he replied : 

“You will not let me refuse you any thing.” 

** Aha! you are vera willin to refuse. It is 
difficulty for me to excitare youar regards, You 
are fill with the grands ideas. But come— 
will you spik for me some from your favorit 
Watt ?” 

** Well, if you wish it so much,” said the 
Senator, kindly, and he hesitated, 

** Ah—I do wis it so much!” 

**Ehem!’ 

‘“ Begin,” said the Countess. ‘ Behold me. 
I listen. Ihear everysin, and will remembaire 
it forava,” 

The only thing that the Senator could think 
of was the verse which had been running in his 
head for the last few days, its measured rhythm 
keeping time with every occupation : 

*** My willing soul would stay—’” 

** Stop one moment,” said the Countess, ‘I 
weesh to learn it from you ;” and she looked 
fondly and tenderly up, but instantly dropped 
her eyes. 

*** Ma willina sol wooda sta—’ 

***In such a frame as this,” prompted the 
Senator. 

“ ¢Een socha framas zees.’ Wait—‘ Ma will- 
ina sol wooda sta in socha frama zees.’ Ah, 
appropriat! but could I hope zat you were 
true to zose lines, my Senator? Well?” 

**¢ And sit and sing herself away,’” said the 
Senator, in a faltering voice, and breaking out 
into a cold perspiration for fear of committing 
himself by such uncommonly strong language. 

*** Ansit ansin hassaf awai,’” repeated the 
Countess, her face lighting up with a sweetly 
conscious expression. 

The Senator paused. 

“Well ?” 

*‘T—ehem! I forget.” 

‘* Forget? Impossible !” 

**T do really.” 

“Ah now! Forget! 
you desave. Say on.” 

The Countess again gently touched his arm 
with both of her little hands, and held it as 
though she would clasp it. 

** Have you fear? Ah, cruel!” 

The Senator turned pale, but finding refusal 
impossible, boldly finished : 


” 


I see by youar face— 


| ***To everlasting bliss’'—there !” 

“**To affarlastin blees thar.’ Stop, [ yo. 
peat it all: ‘Ma willina sol wooda sta in socha 
framas zees, ansit ansin hassaf awai to afi 

| lastin blees thar.’ Am I right ?” 

| Yes,” said the Senator, meekly, 

| “7 knew you war a poetic sola,” said the 
Countess, confidingly. ‘‘ You air honesto— 
true—you can not desave. When you spik | 
ean beliv you. Ah, my Senator! an you can 
spik zis poetry!—at soch a taime! I nefare 
knew befoare zat you was so impassione !—ay 
you air so artaful! You breeng ze confersa- 

| zione to beauty—to poatry—to ze poet Watt— 

| so you may spik verses mos impassione! Ah! 
what do you mean? Santissima madre! how 

| I wish you spik Italiano.” 

The Countess drew nearer to him, but her 
approach only deepened his perplexity. 

“ How that poor thing does love me!” sighed 
the Senator. ‘“‘ Law bless it! she can’t help it 

|—can’t help it noliow. She is a goner; and 
| what can I do? I'll have to leave Florence, 
| Oh, why did I quit Buttons! Oh, why—” 

The Countess was standing close beside him 
in a tender mood waiting for him to break the 

| silence. How could he? He had been utter 
‘ing words which sounded to her like love ; and 
| she—‘ta widow! a widow! a widow! wretch- 
ed man that I am!” 

‘There was a pause. The longer it lasted the 
nile awkward the Senator felt. What upon 
| earth was he to do or say? What business had 
he to go and quo:e poetry to widows? What 
an old fool he must be! But the Countess was 

| very far from feeling awkward. Assuming an 
| elegant attitude she looked up, her face ex- 
pressing the tenderest solicitude. 

|  ‘* What ails my Senator ?” 

| “Why, the fect is, marm—I feel sad—at 
leaving Florence. I must go shortly. My 
| wife has written summoning me home. The 
children are down with the measles.” 

Oh, base fabrication! Oh, false Senator! 
There wasn’t a word of truth in that remark. 
You spoke so because you wished La Cica to 
| know that you had a wife and family. Yet it 
was very badly done. 

La Cica changed neither her attitude nor her 
expression, Evidently the existence of his wife, 
and the melancholy situation of his unfortunate 
children, awaked no sympathy 

**But, my Senator—did you not say you 
wooda seeng yousellef away to affarlasteen 
belees ?” 

**Oh, marm, it was a quotation—only a quo- 
tation.” 

But at this critical juncture the conversation 
was broken up by the arrival of a number of 

| ladies and gentlemen. 
| But could the Senator have known! 
| Could he but have known how and where 
those words would confront him again! 


ar- 


| 
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XLV. 
yORERE, DIAGORA, NON ENIM IN O®@LUM ADSCENSUR- 
rs ES."—THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE SENATOR (NOTHING 

LESS—IT WAS A MOMENT IN WHICH A MAN MIGHT WISH 

TO DIE— THOUGH, OF COURSE, THE SENATOR DIDN'T 
DIE 

SrroLLiInG through the streets day by day 
Buttons and Dick beheld the triumph of the 
Senator. They gazed on it from afar, and in 
amazement saw their old companion suddeniy 
lifted up to a position which they could not 
ope to gain. The companior. of nobles—the 
associate of beaux esprits—the friend of the 
wealthy, the great, and the proud ; what in the 
world was the cause of this sudden, this unpar- 
alleled leap forward to the very highest point 

fhonor? Who, in the name of goodness, was 
that dashing woman with whom he was always 
lriving about? Who were those fair ladies 
with whom he was forever promenading? Plain- 
y the chief people of the land ; but how the mis- 
hief did he get among them? They were be- 
wildered even though the half of the truth had 
not begun to dawn upon their minds. They | 

yer saw him to ask him about it, and for 
some time only looked upon him from a dis- 
tance. 

“Do you give it up?” asked Buttons. 

““T give it up.” 

* And I too,” 

* At any rate the United States might have 
many @ worse representative.” 

‘* But I wonder how he can get along. How 

in he manage to hold his own among these re- 
fined, over-cultivated, fastidious Florentines ?” 

‘Goodness knows!” 

‘* A common school New England education 
can seareely fit a man for intercourse with pol- 
ished Italians. The granite hills of New Hamp- 
shire have never been famous for producing 
men of high breeding. ‘That is not their spe- 





cialty 

‘* Besides, our good friend can not speak a 
single word of any language but his own.” 

“ And frequently fails in that.” 

‘He hasn’t the remotest glimmering of an 
idea about Art.” 

‘Not of the Fine Arts, but in the useful arts 
he is immense.” 

“He looks upon Italy as he would upon a 
field of stumps—a place to be cleared, broken 
up, brought under cultivation, and made pro- 
ductive.” 

‘* Yes, productive in cotton factories and Yan- 
kee notions.” 

“What in the world can keep up his reputa- 
tion among the most poetic and@ least atilitari- 
an people in the world ?” 

““'There’s the mystery !” 


er lived. Besides, he knows thoroughly what 
he has gone over.” 

** He is as generous a soul as ever lived.” 

‘Yes, a stiff utilitarian in theory, but in 
practice an impulsive sentimentalist.” 

‘* He would legislate according to the most 
narrow and selfish principles, but would lay 
down his life for his friend.” 

“ Think of him at Perugia!” 

‘Yes; the man himself with his brave soul 
and invincible courage. Didn't he fight? Me- 
thinks he did!” 

“‘If it hadn’t been for him it is extremely 
probable that you and I would now have been 
—well, certainly not just here.” 

Talking thus, the two young men walked up 
toward the Palazzo Vecchio. They noticed 
that the busy street through which they passed 
was filled with an unusual multitude, who were 
all agitated with one general and profound ex- 
citement, and were all hurrying in one direc- 
tion, The sight awakened their interest. They 
went on with the stream. At every step the 
crowd increased. At every street new throngs 
poured in to join the vast multitude, 

Confused murmurs rose into the air. Hasty 
words passed from mouth to mouth, They 
were unintelligible. They could only distin- 
guish broken sentences—words unknown—Cav- 
riana— Mincio— Tedeschi — Napoleone—Spia 
d'Italia. What was it allabout? They could 
not guess. Evidently some mighty national 
event had occurred, which was of overwhelm- 
ing importance. For the entire city had turned 
out, and now, as they entered the great square 
in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, an astonishing 
sight burst upon their view. A vast multitude 
filled the square to overflowing. Loud cries 


|arose. Shouts of a thousand kinds all blend- 


ing together into one deafening roar, and rising 
on high like the thunder of a cataract: 

“* Vittoria!” ‘* Vittoria!” ‘‘Cavriana!” ‘I 
Francesi!” ‘* Viva I'Italia!” ‘‘ Viva Vittore 
Emmanuele! il nostro Re!” ** Viva!” ** Vival!” 
““Vival}!” 

Words like these rose all around, mingled 
with thousands of similar exclamations, At 
length there was distinguished one word. It 
was passed from man to man, more frequently 
uttered, gathering as it passed, adding new vol- 
umes of meaning to its own sonorous sound, till 
at last all other words were drowned in that one 
grand word, which to this rejoicing multitude 
was the lyre of glorious victory, the promise 
of endless triumphs for regenerated Italy : 

** SOLFERINO !” 

** Solferino!” They did not know then, as 
they listened, the full meaning of that eloquent 
word. But on mingling with the shouting 





‘* The beauty of it is he goes as much with 
the English as with the Italians. Can he keep 
up his vernacular among them and still pre- 
serve the charm ?” 

“ Well, whatever is the secret, I glory in it. 
I believe in him. Heis aman. A more no- 
ble-hearted, sincere, upright, guileless soul nev- 


crowd they soon learned it all: how the ac- 
cursed Tedeschi had summoned all their ener- 
gy to crush forever the army of liberty; how the 
Kaisar himself came from beyond the mount- 
ains to insure his triumph; how the allied ar- 
mies had rushed upon their massive columns 
jand beaten them back; how, hour after hour, 
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SOLFERINO ! 


the battle raged, till at last the plain for many 
a league was covered with the wounded and 
the dead ; how the wrongs of ages were crowd- 
ed together in the glorious vengeance of that 
day of days; how Victory hovered over the in- 
vincible banners of Italy; how the Tedeschi 
fled, routed, over the river, no more to cross it 
as masters; how the hopes of Italy arose im- 
mortal from that one day’s terrific slaughter ; 


how Liberty was now forever secured, and a | 


Kingdom of Italy under an Italian King. 
Viva I'Italia !” 
** Viva Garibaldi!” 
ele, Re d'Italia!” 
In great moments of popular excitement peo- 
ple do not talk to one another. They rhap- 


* Viva Vittore Emmanu- 


sodize; and the Italians more than any other | 


people. Hence the above. 

Buttons and Dick clambered up to the re- 
cess of a window and contemplated the scene. 
There was the innumerable crowd; swaying, 
embracing, laughing, weeping, shouting, cheer- 
ing. 
ners; and the tri-color flaunted in ribbons from 
thousands of breasts, or shone in rosettes, or 
gleamed in flowers. Ever and anon loud trum- 
pet blasts arose triumphantly on high; in the 
distance victorious strains came swelling up 


from baads hurried there to express in thrilling | 
music what words could never utter; while all | 


around the whole air rang with the thunder of 
cannon that saluted the triumph of Solferino. 

“Look there! Look! Loox!” cried Dick. 

He pointed to the large portico which is on 
the right of the Palazzo Vecchio. Buttons 
looked as he was directed. 

He saw a great assemblage of ladies and 
gentlemen, the chief people of the Tuscan state. 
From this place those announcements had been 
made which had set the people wild with joy. 
There were beautiful ladies whose flushed faces 
and suffused eyes bore witness to their deep 
emotion, There were noble gentlemen whose 
arms still waved in the air as they cheered for 
Italy. And there, high above all others, rose 
a familiar figure—the massive shoulders, the 


**Viva Luigi Napoleone!” | 


High in the air waved hundreds of ban- | 


| calm, shrewd, square face, the benignant glar 
| and smile, which could belong only to o; 
son. . 

‘© The Senator !” cried Buttons. 

| Every body was “tooking in that directio) 
| The impulsive crowd having celebrated abstra 

| ideas, were now absolutely hungering for soya 
| tangible object upon which to expend some- 


ice 


» per 


| thing of the warmth of their feelings. 
| who stood near the Senator and were impress 
| by his aspect, as soon as all the news had beep 
| made known, gave expression and direction to 
ewe feeling by shouting his name. As they 
shouted others took up the cry, louder, ler, 
and louder still, till his name burst forth in op: 
| sublime sound from thirty thousand lips, 

No wonder that he started at such an appeal 
He turned and looked upon the crowd. An 
ordinary man would have exhibited either con 

| fusion or wonder. The Senator, being an ex- 
traordinary man, exhibited neither. Ags | 
turned a vast roar burst from the multitude, 

**Good Heavens!” cried Buttons; ‘ what's 
in the wind now? Will this be a repetition of 
the scene in the Place Vendéme ?” 

** Hush!” 

The crowd saw before them the man whos 
name and fame had been the subject of con- 
| jecture, wonder, applause, and hope for man; 
days. They beheld in him the Representatiy: 
of a mighty nation, sent to give them the rig 
hand of fellowship, and welcome their country 
among the great powers of the earth. In him 
they saw the embodiment of America! 

“Viva!” burst through theair. ‘The Amer- 
ican Embassador!” ‘“ Hurrah for the American 
Embassador!” ‘The Plenipotentiary Extraor- 
dinary!” ‘He comes to crown our triumph!’ 
**Hurrah for America!” ‘‘ Free, generous 
America!” ‘The first: nation to welcome It- 
aly!” “Hurrah!” “This is the time!” ‘He 
will speak!” ‘‘Silence:” ‘‘Silence!” ‘He 
rises!” ‘*Lo!” ‘*He looks at us!” ‘‘Si- 
lence!” ‘Listen to the Most Illustrious Plen- 
ipotentiary Extraordinary!” ‘* Hush! Amer- 
ICA SPEAKS!” 

Such shouts and exclamations as these burst 
forth, with many others to the same effect. The 
crowd in front of the portico where the Senator 
stood were almost uncontrollable in their ex- 
citement. The Senator rose to the greatness 
of the occasion. Here was a chance to speak— 

to utter forth the deep sympathy of his country- 
| men with every downtrodden people striving 
| for freedom. He turned to face them and held 
| out his hand. At once the immense assem- 
| blage was hushed to silence. 
| The Senator took off his hat. Never before 
did he look as he looked now. The grandeur 
f the occasion had sublimed his usually rugged 
| features into majesty. He looked like the in- 
| carnation of a strong, vigorous, invincible peo- 
| ple. 
The Senator spoke: 
| 


out 








10 


“Men of Italy! 
| ‘In the name of the Great Republic!—I 
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THE SENATOR SPEAKS, 


congratulate you on this glorious victory! It 
s a triumph of Liberty !—of the principles of 
‘76!—of the immortal idees!—for which our 
forefathers fought and died!—at Lexington! 
—at Bunker Hill!—and at a thousand other 
places in the great and glorious Revolution !” 

The Senator paused, This was enough. It 
had been spoken in English. The Italians did 
not of course understand a word, yet they com- 
prehended all his meaning. As he paused there 
burst forth a shout of joy such as is heard only 
once in a lifetime ; shout upon shout. The long 
peals of sound rose up and spread far away over 
the city. ‘The vast crowd vibrated like one 
man to the impulse of the common enthusiasm, 

It was too great to last. ‘They rushed to the 
carriage of La Cica, They unharnessed the 
horses. ‘They led the Senator to it and made 
himenter. They flung their tri-colorsin. They 
threw flowers on his lap. They wound the 
flag of Italy around the carriage. A thousand 
marched before it. Thousands more walked 
beside and behind. They drew him up to his 
hotel in triumph, and the band struck up the 
thrilling strain of ‘‘ Yankee doodle!” 

It would be unfair not to render justice to 
La Cica. She bore the scene admirably. 





beaming face, and lustrous eyes, and heaving 
bosom, and majestic air, showed that she ap- 
propriated to herself all the honor thus lavished 
upon the Senator. It was a proud moment for 
La Cica., 

**Dick,” said Buttons, as they descended 
from their perch. 

** Well ?” 

‘How do you feel now ?” 

**QObliterated. Ido not exist. I was once 
a blot. I am expunged. There is no such 
thing as Dick.” 

‘Who could have imagined this ?’ 

**And how he bore it! The Senator is a 
great man! But come. Don’t let us speak 
for an hour, for we are both unable to talk co- 
herently.” 

From patriotic motives the two young men 
walked behind the Senator’s carriage and cheer- 
ed all the way. 

Upon arriving at their lodgings in the even- 
ing they stationed themselves at the window 
and looked out upon the illuminated scene. 
Dick, finding his emotions too strong to be re- 
strained, took his trombone and entertained a 


| great crowd for hours with all the national airs 
Her | that he knew. 
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XLVI. 


THE PRIVATE OPINION OF THE DOCTOR ABOUT FOREIGN 

TRAVEL.—BUTTONS STILL MEETS WITH AFFLIOTIONS, 

‘Tue Italians, or at any rate the people of 
‘lorence, have just about as much cuteness as 
you will find any where.” 

Such was the dictum of the Senator in a con- 
versation with his companions after rejoining 
them at the hotel. They had much to ask; 
he, much to tell. Never had he been more 
critical, more approbative. He felt now that 
he thoroughly understood the Italian question, 
and expressed himself in accordance with this 
consciousness, 

** Nothing does a feller so much good,” said 
he, ‘‘as mixing in all grades of society. It 
won't ever do to confine our observation to the 
lower classes. We must mingle with the up- 
per-crust, who are the leaders of the people.” 

‘** Unfortunately,” said Buttons, “‘ we are not 
all Senators, so we have to do the best we can 
with our limited opportunities.” 

They had been in Florence long enough, and | 
now the general desire was to go on, Mr. 
Figgs and the Doctor had greatly surprised the 
Senator by informing him that they did not in- 
tend to go any further. 

And why not? 

** Well, for my own part,” said Mr. Figgs, | 
‘*the discomforts of travel are altogether too | 
great. It would not be so bad in the winter, 
but think how horribly hot it is. What is my 
condition? That of a man slowly suffocating. 
Think how fat Iam. Even if I had the en- | 
thusiasm of Dick, or the fan of Buttons, my 
fat would force me to leave. Can you pretend 
to be a friend of mine and still urge me to go 
further? And suppose we passed over into the 
Austrian territory. Perhaps we might be un- | 
molested, but it’s doubtful. Suppose, for the | 
sake of argument, that we were arrested and | 
detained. Imagine us—imagine me—shut up | 
in a room—or worse, a cell—in the month of 
July, in midsummer, in the hottest part of this 
burning fiery furnace of a country! What 
would be left of me at the end of a week, or at | 
the end of even one day? What? A grease 
spot! A grease spot! Not a bit more, by 
Jingo!” 

After this speech, which was for him one of 
extraordinary length and vigor, Mr. Figgs fell 
exhausted into his chair. | 

** But you, Doctor,” said the Senator, seeing | 
that Mr. Figgs was beyond the reach of persua- 
sion—‘* you—what reason is there for you to | 
leave? You are young, strong, and certainly 
not fat,” 

‘*No, thank Heaven! it is not the heat, or 
the fear of being suffocated in an Austrian dun- 
geon, that influences me.” 

‘* What, then, is the reason ?” 

‘*These confounded disturbances,” said the 
Doctor, languidly. 

** Disturbances ?” 

‘*Yes. I hear that the road between this | 





——= 
Se 


A GREASE SPOT. 
and Bologna swarms with vagabonds. Several 
diligences have been robbed. I heard a story 
which shows this state of things. A band of 
men entered the theatre of a small town along 
the road while the inhabitants were witnessing 
the play. At first the spectators thought it 
was part of the performance. They were soon 
undeceived. The men drew up in line in front 
of the stage and leveled their pieces. Then 
fastening the doors, they sent a number of men 
around through the house to plunder the whole 
audience. Not content with this they made the 


| authorities of the town pay a heavy ransom.” 


‘*Some one has been humbugging you, Doc- 
tor,” said Buttons. 

*“*T had it from good authority,” said the 
Doctor, calmly. ‘‘These fellows call them- 


selves Revolutionists, and the peasantry sym- 


| pathize with them.” 


‘“* Well, if we meet with them there will be a 
little additional excitement.” 

“Yes, and the loss of our watches and 
money.” 

‘*We can carry our money where they won't 
find it, and our bills of exchange are all right, 
you know.” 

“T think none of you will accuse me of want 
of courage. If I met these fellows you know 
very well that I would go in for fighting them. 
But what I do object to is the infernal bothe: 
of being stopped, detained, or perhaps sent 
back. Then if any of us got wounded we 
would be laid up for a month or so. That's 
what I object to. If I had to do it it would be 
different, but I see no necessity.” 





THE 


‘You surely want to see Lombardy ?” 
‘Nol don’t.” 

‘Not Bologna ?” 

é No.” 

‘Ferrara ?” 

‘No.” 


‘Do you mean to say that you don’t want to | 


Venice and Milan ?” 

‘*Haven’t the remotest desire to see either 
if the places, I merely wish to get back again 
to Paris. It’s aboux the best place I’ve seen yet, 
‘xcept, of course, my native city, Philadelphia. 
Chat I think is without an equal.» However, 
sur minds are made up. We don’t wish to 


change your plans—in fact, we never thought it 


possible. Weare going to take the steamer at 
Leghorn for Marseilles, and go on to Paris,” 

‘¢ Well, Doctor,” said Dick, * will you do me 
ne favor before you go?” 

‘With pleasure. What is it?” 

‘Sell me your pistol.” 

“JT can’t sed/4t,” said the Doctor. “It was 
present to me. But I will be happy to lend 
it to you till we meet again in Paris. We will 
be sure to meet there in a couple of months at 
the farthest.” 

The Doctor took out his pistol and handed 
it to Dick, who thankfully received it. 

‘*Oh, Buttons,” said the Senator, suddenly, 
“T have good news for you. I ought to have 
told you before.” 

‘Good news ? what ?” 

‘“*T saw the Spaniards.” 
cried Buttons, eagerly, 
starting up. ‘* Where did you 
see them? When? Where are 
I have scoured the whole 


‘“‘The Spaniards !” 


they ? 
town.” 
‘*T saw them at a very crowd 
ed assembly at the Countess’s. 
Chere was such a scrouging that 
I could not get near them. ‘The 
The little. Don 
and his two sisters.” 
“And don’t you 
thing about them ?” 
*“Not a hooter, except some- 
thing that the Countess told me. 
I think she said that they were 
staying at the villa of a friend of 
hers.” 
“A friend? Oh, confound it 
all! What shall I do?” 
‘The villa is out of town.” 
“That's the reason why I nev 
er could see them. Confound it 
all, what shall I do?” 
‘** Buttons,” said the Senator, 
gravely, “‘I am truly sorry to see 
a young man like you so infatu- 
ated about foreign women. Do 
not be offended, I mean it kind- 
ly. She may be a Jesuit in dis- 
guise; who knows? And why 
will you put yourself to grief 
about a little black-eyed gal that 
Vor. XXXV.—No. 208.—F # 


three were there. 


know any 
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| was ten miles from the city. 


| at once he might see them. 
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| don’t know a word of English? Believe me, 
| New England is wide and has ten thousand bet- 
|ter gals than ever she begun to be. If you 
| will get in love wait till you get home and fall 
| in love like a Christian, a Republican, and a 
| Man.” 

But the Senator’s words had no effect. 
tons sat for a few moments lost in thought. At 
length he rose and quietly left the room. It 
was about nine in the morning when he left. 
It was about nine in the evening when he re 
turned. He locked dusty, fatigued, fagged, 
and dejected. He had a long story to tell, and 
was quite communicative. 


But 


The substance of 
On leaving the hotel he had gone 
at once to La Cica’s residence, and had re- 
He could not# 
about and called 
She was very amiable, 


it was this: 


quested permission to see her. 
till twelve. He 
again at that hour. 
especially on learning that he was a friend of 
the Senator, after whom she asked with deep 
interest. Nothing could exceed her affability. 
She told him all that she knew about the Span 
iards. They were stopping at the villa of a 
certain friend of hers whom she named. It 
The friend had 
brought them to the assembly. It was but for 
a moment that she had seenthem. She wished 
for his sake that she had learned more about 
them. She trusted that he would succeed in 
his earnest search. She should think that they 
might still be in Florence, and if he went out 
Was this his first 
How perfectly he had the 


wandered 


visit to Florence ? 
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Tuscan accent; and why had he not accom- 
panied his friend the Senator to her salon, 
But it would be impossible to repeat all that 
La Cica said. 

Buttons went out to the villa at once; but 
to his extreme disgust found that the Spaniards 
had left on the preceding day for Bologna, He 
drove about the country for some distance, rest- 
ed his horses, and took a long walk, after which 
he returned. 

Their departure for Bologna on the following 
morning was a settled thing. The diligence 
started early. They had pity on the flesh of 
Figgs and the spirit of the Doctor. So they 
bade them good-by on the evening befure re- 
tiring. 

. 


XLVII. 


A MEMORABLE DRIVE.—NIGHT.- 
MORE.—GARIBALDI'S NAME. 
—THE MAN FROM THE 
BOYS. 


THE BRIGANDS ONOE 
THE FIRE,.—THE IRON BAR, 
GRANITE STATE AND HIS TWO 


“THe great beauty of this pistol is a little 
improvement that I have not seen before.” 

And Dick proceeded to explain. 

**Here is the chamber with the six cavi- 
ties loaded. Now you see, when you wish, 
you touch this spring and out pops the 
butt.” 

** Well?” 

** Very well. Here I have another chamber 
with six cartridges. It’s loaded, the cartridges 
are covered with copper and have detonating 
powder at one end. As quick as lightning I 
put this on, and there you have the pistol ready 
to be fired again six times.” 

**So you have twelve shots ?” 

** Yes.” 

** And cartridges to spare.” 

‘*The Doctor gave me all that he had, about 
sixty, I should think.” 

**You hare enough to face a whole army—” | 

** Precisely—and in my coat-pocket.” 

This conversation took place in the banquette | 

of the diligence that conveyed Dick, Buttons, ! 
and the Senator from . 
Florence to Bologna. 
A long part of the 
journey had _ been 
passed over. They 
were among the 
mountains. 

** Do you expect to 
use that?” asked the 
Senator, carelessly. 

“*T do.” 

** You believe these 
stories then ?” 

**Yes; don’t you?” 

** Certainly.” 

“So do I,” said 
Buttons. “I could 
not get a pistol; but 
I got this from an ac- 
quaintance,” 


| same objection. 
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And he drew from his pocket an enormous 
bowie-knife. 

‘* Bowie-knives are no good,” said the Sena-. 
tor. ‘* Perhaps they may do if you want to 
assassinate: but for nothing else. You can’t 
defend yourself. I never liked it. It’s not 
American, It’s not the direct result of our fre« 
institutions.” 

‘*What have you then? 
unarmed,” 

** This,” said “he Senator. 

And he lifted wp a crow-bar from the front 
of the coach. Brandishing it in the air as 
eesily as an erdinary man would swing a walk 
ing-stick he looked calmly at-his astonished 
companions, 


You are not going 


** You see,” said he, ‘‘ there are several rea 
sons why this sort of thing is the best weapo: 
forme. A short knife is no use. A sword js 
no good, for I don’t know the sword exercise. 
A gun is worthless; I would fire it off once 
and then have to use it as a elub. It would 
then be apt to break. That would be disagreea- 
ble—especially in the middle of a fight. <A 
stick or club of any kind would be open to the 
What, then, is the weapon 
forme? Look at me. I am big, strong, and 
active. Ihave no skill. I am brute strength. 
So a club is my only weapon—a club that 
won't break. Sayiron then, There you have 
i” 

And the Senator swung the ponderous bar 
around in a way that showed the wisdom of his 
choice. 

‘You are about right,” said Buttons. ‘1 
venture to say you'll do as much mischief with 
that as Dick will with his pistol. Perhaps 
more. As for me, I don’t expect,to do much. 


| Still, if the worst comes, [li try to do what 
| can.” 


‘*We may not have to use them,” said the 
Senator. ‘* Who are below ?” 

** Below ?” 

**In the coach ?” 

** Italians.” 

** Women ?” 


IN THE OCOAOH. 














‘No, all men. Two priests, three shop- 
keeper-looking persons, and a soldier.” 

“Ah! Why we ought to be comparatively 
safe.” 

‘Oh, our number is not any thing. The 
country is in a state of anarchy. Miserable 
levils of half-starved Italians swarm along the 
road, and they will try to make hay while the 
sun shines. I have no doubt we will be stopped 
half a dozen times before we get to Bologna.” 

‘“‘T should think,” said the Senator, indig- 
nantly, “ that if these chaps undertake to goy- 
ern the country—these republican chaps; they 
had ought to govern it. What kind of a way 
is this to leayg helpless travelers at the mercy 
of cut-throats and assassins ?” 

‘“‘ They think,” said Buttons, ‘ that their first 


duty is to secure independence, and after that | 


they will promote order.” 


“The Fldrentines are a fine people—a people | 


of remarkable ‘cuteness and penetration ; but it 
seems to me that they are taking things easy as 
far as fighting is concerned. ‘They don’t send 
their soldiers to the war, do they ?” 

“Well, no; I suppose they think their army 
may be needed nearer home. The Grand Duke 
has long arms yet, and knows how to bribe.” 

By this time they were among the mountain 
forests where the scenery was grander, the air 
cooler, the sky darker than before. It was 
late in the day, and every mile increased the 
wildness of the landscape and the thickness of 
the gloom. Further and further, on they went 
till at last they came to a winding-place where 
the road ended at a gully over which there was 
a bridge. On the bridge was a barricade. 
Chey did not see it until they had made a turn 
where the road wound, where at once the scene 
burst on their view. 

The leaders reared, the postillions swore, the 
driver snapped his whip furiously. The pas- 
sengers in “coupé,” “rotonde,” and ‘“in- 
terieure” popped out their heads, the passen- 
gers on the “*banquette” stared; until at last, 
just as the postillions were dismounting to re- 
connoitre, twelve figures rose up from behind 
the barricade, indistinct in the gloom, and 
bringing their rifles to their shoulders took 
aim. 

The driver yelled, the postillions shouted, 
the passengers shrieked. The three men in the 
banquette prepared for a fight. Suddenly a 


loud voice was heard from behind. They | 


looked. A number of men stood there, and 
several more were leaping out from the thick 
woods on the right. They were surrounded. 
At length one of the men came forward from 
behind, 
“You are at our mercy,” said he, 

ever gives up his money may go free. 
ever resists dies. Do you hear?” 


** Who- 
Who- 


Meanwhile the three men in the banquette 
had piled some trunks around, and prepared to 
resist till the last extremity. Dick was to fire ; 
Buttons to keep each spare butt loaded; the 
Senator to use his crow-bar on the heads of any 
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assailants, They waited in silence. They 
heard the brigands rummaging through the 
coach below, the prayers of the passengers, 
their appeals for pity, their groans at being 
compelled to give up every thing. 

*“The cowards don’t deserve pity!” cried 
the Senator. ‘* There are enough to get up a 
good resistance. -We’ll show fight, any how!” 

Scarcely had he spoke when three or four 
heads appeared above the edge of the coach. 

“ Haste !—your money!” said one. 

**Stop!” said Buttons. “This gentleman 
is the American Plenipotentiary Extraordinary, 
who has just come from Florence, and is on his 
way to communicate with Garibaldi.” 

‘* Garibaldi!” cried the man, in a tone of 
deep respect. 

** Yes,” said Buttons, who had not misealeu- 
lated the effect of that mighty name. ‘If 
you harm us or plunder us you will have to set 
tle your account with Garibaldi—that’s all!” 

The man was silent. Then he leaped down, 
and in another moment another man came. 

“Which is the American Plenipotentiary 
Extraordinary ?” 

‘* He,” said Buttons, pointing to the Senator. 

*“Ah! I know him. It is the same. I saw 


| . . . . - 
him at his reception in Florence, and helped to 


pull his carriage.” 
The Senator calmly eyed the brigand, who 


| had respectfully taken off his hat. 


**So you are going to communicate with 
Garibaldi at once. Goin peace! Gentlemen, 
every one of us fought under Garibaldi at Rome. 
Ten years ago he disbanded a large number of 
us among these mountains, I have the honor to 
inform you that ever since that time I have got 
my living out of the public, especially those in 
the service of the Government. You are differ- 
ent. I like you because you are Americans. | 
like you still better because you are friends of 
Garibaldi. Go in peace! When you see the 
General tell him Giuglio Malvi sends his re- 
spects.”” 

And the man left them. In about a quarter 
of an hour the barricade was removed, and the 
passengers resumed their seats with lighter 
purses but heavier hearts. The diligence start- 
ed, and once more went thundering along the 
mountain road, 

**T don’t believe we've seen the last of these 
scoundrels yet,” said Buttons, 

* Nor I,” said Dick. 

A general conversation followed. It was 
late, and but few things were visible along the 
road. About two hours passed away without 
any occurrence, 

**Look!” cried Dick, suddenly. 

They looked. About a quarter of a mile 
ahead a deep red glow arose above the forest, 
illumining the sky. The windings of the road 
prevented them from seeing the cause of it. 
The driver was startled, but evidently thought 
it was no more dangerous to go on than to stop, 
So he lashed up his Irorses and set them off at 
a furious gallop. The rumble of the ponderous 
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wheels shut out all other sounds. As they ad- 
vanced the light grew more vivid. 

*¢T shouldn't wonder,” said the Senator, ‘if 
we have another barricade here. Be ready, 
boys! We won't get off so easily this time.” 

The other {w. said not a word, On, and on. 
The report of a ¢.~ suddenly roused all, The 
driver lashed his horses. The postillions took 
the butts of their riding-whips and pelted the 
animals, The road took a turn, and, passing 
this, a strange scene burst upon their sight. 

A wide open space on the road-side, a col 
lection of beams across the road, the shadowy 
forms of about thirty men, and the whole scene 
dimly lighted by a smonldering fire. As it 
blazed up a little the smoke rolled off and they 
saw an overturned carriage, two horses tied to 
a tree, and two men with their hands bound 
behind them lying on the ground. 

A voice rang out through the stillness which 
for a moment followed the sudden stoppage of 
the coach at the barrier. There came a wail 
from the frightened passengers within—cries 
for mercy—piteous entreaties, 

“Silence, fools!” roared the same voice, 
which seemed to be that of the Jeader. 

“Wait! wait!” said the Senator to 
companions. ‘ Let me give the word.” 

A crowd of men advanced to the diligence, 
and as they left the fire Buttons saw three fig 
ures left behind—two women and aman, They 
did not move. But snddenly a loud shriek 
burst from one of the women. At the shriek 
Buttons trembled. 

“The Spaniards ! 
My God!” 

In an instant Buttons was down on the 
ground and in the midst of the crowd of brig- 
ands who surrounded the coach. 

Bang! bang! bang! It was not the guns of 
the brigands, but Dick’s pistol that now spoke, 
and its report was the signal of death to three 
men who rolled upon the ground in their last 
agonies. As the third report burst forth the 
Senator hurled himself down upon the heads 
of those below. The action of Buttons had 
broken up all their plans, rendered parley im- 
possible, and left nothing for them to do but to 
follow him and save him. The brigands rushed 
at them with a yell of fury. 

‘Death tothem! Death to them all! 
quarter!” 

** Help!” cried Buttons. ‘ Passengers, we 
are armed! We can save ourselves!” 

But the passengers, ’ aving already lost their 
money, now feared to lose their lives. Not one 
responded, All about the coach the scene be- 
came one of terrible confusion. Guns were 
fired, blows fell in every direction. The dark- 
ness, but faintly illuminated by the fitful fire- 
light, prevented the brigands from distinguish- 
ing their enemies very clearly—a circumstance 
which favored the little band of Americans. 

The brigands fired at the coach, and tried to 
break open the doors. ‘Inside the coach the 
passengers, frantic with fear, sought to make 


his 


It is! I know the voice! 


No 
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their voices heard amidst the uproar. They 
begged for merey; they declared they had no 
money; they had already been robbed: they 
would give all that was left; they would sur 
render if only their lives were spared, 

“And, oh! good Americans, yield, yield, o 
we all die!” 

** Americans ?” screamed several passionate 
voices. ‘* Death to the Americans! 
all foreigners !” 

These bandits were unlike the last, 

Seated in the banquette Dick surveyed th 
scene, while himself concealed from view 
Calmly he picked out man after man and fired. 
As they tried to climb up the difigence, or to 
force open the door, they fell back howling, 
One man had the door partly broken open b 
furious blows with the butt of his gun. Dic! 
fired. The ball entered his arm. He shrieked 
with rage. With his other arm he seized his 
gun, and again his blows fell crashing. In an 
other instant a ball passed into his brain. 

“Two wasted on one man! Too 
much!” muttered Dick; and taking aim again 
he fired at a fellow who was just leaping up the 
other side. The wretch fell cursing. 

Again! again! again! Swiftly Dick’s shots 
flashed around. He had now but one left in 
his pistol. Hurriedly he filled the spare cham 
ber with six cartridges, and taking out the oth 
er he filled it and placed itin again. He looked 
down. 

There was the Senator. 
men surrounded him, firing, swearing, striking, 
shrieking, rushing forward, trying to tear him 


Death to 


shots 


More than twenty 
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from his post. For he had planted himself 
against the fore-part of the diligence, and the 
mighty arm whose strength had been so proved 
at Perugia was now descending again with ir- 
resistible force upon the heads of his assailants. 
All this was the work of but a few minutes. 
Buttons could not be seen. Dick's prepara- 
tions were made. For a moment he waited for 
, favorable chance to get down. He could not 
stay up there any longer. He must stand by | 
the Senator. 
There stood the Senator, his giant form | 
towering up amidst the mélée, his muscular 
ums wielding the enormous iron bar, his aston- 
ishing strength increased tenfold by the excite- 
ment of the fight. He never spoke a word. 
One after another the brigands went down | 
before the awful descent of that iron bar, They 
clung together; they yelled in fury ; they threw 
themselves en masse against the Senator. He 
met them as a rock meets a hundred waves. 
he remorseless iron bar fell only with redoubled 
fury. They raised their clubbed muskets in the 
air and struck at him. One sweep of the iron 
bar and the muskets were dashed out of their 
hands, broken or bent, to the ground. They 
fired, but from their wild excitement their aim 
was useless. In the darkness they struck at 
one another. One by one the number of his 
assailants lessened—they grew more furious 
but less bold. They fell back a little; but the 
Senator advanced as they retired, guarding his 
own retreat, but still swinging his iron bar with 
undiminished strength. The prostrate forms of 
a dozen men lay around. Again they rushed | 
athim. The voice of their leader encouraged 
them and shamed their fears. He was a stout, 
powerful man, armed wiih a knife and a gun. 
**Cowards! kill this one! This is the one! 
All the rest will yield if we kill him, For- 
ward!” 
That moment Dick leaped to the ground, | 
[he next instant tle brigands leaped upon | 
them. The two were lost in the crowd. 
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Twelve reports, one after the other, rang into 
the air. Dick did not fire till the muzzle of his 
pistol was against his enemy's breast. The 
darkness, now deeper than ever, prevented him 
from being distinctly seen by the furious crowd, 
who thought only of the Senator. But now the 
fire shooting up brightly at the sudden breath 
of a strong wind threw a lurid light upon the 
scene. 

There stood Dick, his clothes torn, his face 


| covered with blood, his last charge gone. There 


stood the Senator, his face blackened with smoke 
and dust, and red with blood, his colossal form 
ergct, and still the ponderous bar swung on high 
to fali as terribly as ever. Before him were 


|eight men. Dick saw it all in an instant. He 


screamed to the passengers in the diligence : 

‘*There are only eight left! Come! Help 
us take them prisoners! Haste!” 

The cowards in the diligence saw how things 
were. They plucked up courage, and at the 
call of Dick jumped out. The leader of the 
brigands was before Dick with uplifted rifle 
Dick flung his pistol at his head. The brigand 
drew back and felled Dick senseless to the 
ground. The next moment tite Senator’s arm 


| descended, and, with his head broken by the 


blow, the robber fell dead. 

As though the fall of Dick had given him 
fresh fury, the Senator sprang after the others. 
Blow after blow fell. They were struck down 
helplessly as they ran. At this moment the 
passengers, snatching up the arms of the pros- 


| trate bandits, assaulted those who yet remained, 


They fled, The Senator pursued—long enough 
to give each one a parting blow hard enough to 
make him remember it for a month. When he 
returned the passengers were gathering around 
the coach, with the driver and postillions, who 
had thus far hidden themselves, and were eager- 
ly looking at the dead. 

“ Off !”—cried the Senator, in an awful voice 
—‘*Off! you white-livered sneaks! Let me 


” 


find my two boys! 





OUR WORK. 


UR joy hath need of patience, our hope has need of faith; 
We sow not this year's flowers, but the century's tree; 
We hold the dead past only in the seed it bore at death, 


For the better growth to be. 


The darkness 


The future, the ~ it future, the world has faced to-day ; 
Tt 


+s behind her, her path is toward the sun; 


But the glorious day she looks for is long upon its way, 


And a great work yet undone. 


While the mighty hand of labor builds its cities and its towers, 
Without sound and without pause another work is wrought. 
Ages laid its deep foundations, to-day the task is ours, 


he fulfillment of their tho@ght. 


The great work rises slowly, for the laborers are few; 
To the building of the Temple we have brought a stone. 
Truth is doubly consecrated in the service of the True, 


And we build to God alone. 


on wiser generations! who shall take the upper stations, 
nd with stronger hands and purer the topmost stone shall lay, 
Ye shall hail the work with shouting, thongh in silence and in patience 


Stand the laborers to-day. 
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THE ROB ROY IN THE BALTIC. 


FIRST UPSET OF THE ROB ROY, 


MONG the remarkable voyages which have 


attracted the attention of Christendom 
since Columbus discovered America, and Cap- 
tain Cook circumnavigated the globe, the canoe 
cruises of amateur Captain J. Macgregor, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, deserve a place. 
The readers of the Magazine, some months ago, 
followed the course of the stanch little Rob Roy 
in her trip of a thousand miles. But although 
that expedition was a great syccess, the master 
of that enterprising craft was not entirely satis- 
fied with her. He was in search of perfection. 
So he carefully designed another canoe, with 
every excellence possessed by the original Rob 
Roy, and a hundred more; and this, having 
been tested on many lakes and seas, proved to 
be the owner's beau-idea/—he has been unable 
to find a fault in her build. 

The new canoe—also christened Rob Roy—- 
was built of oak, except the top streak, which 
was of mahogany, and the deck of cedar. She 
was shorter, narrower, shallower, lighter, and 
stronger than her predecessor, being only four- 
teen feet long, twenty-six inches broad, eight 
and one-half inches deep, and weighed, with all 
fittings complete, seventy-one pounds. He, she, 


or it was designed to sail steadily, to paddle | 


easily, to float lightly, to turn readily, and to 
bear rough usage on stones and banks, and in 
carts, railways, and steamers; to be durable 
and dry, as well as comfortable and safe. 

Mr. Macgregor’s theory was that ‘‘a canoe 


| ought to fit a man like a coat;” and to secure 

this the measure of the man should be taken 
thus: The first regulating standard is the length 
of the man’s feet, which will determine the 
height of the canoe from keel to deck; next, 
the length of his leg, which governs the size of 
the ‘well; and then the weight of the crev 
and luggage, which regulates the displacement 
to. be provided for. : 

The Captain was measured, and the canoe 
fitted. She was furnished with a little basket 
of cooking things, and rice, soup, tea, coffee, 

salt, and a good supply of bis 
cuits, also with a spirit furnace; the whole af 
fair in the basket weighing only about three 
pounds, and the owner’s personal luggage for a 
| three months’ tour weighing nine pounds, It 
|was a mathematical problem to decide how 
many inches of portable soup, how many ounces 
of rice, squares of chocolate, cups of coffee es 
sence, and spoonsful of tea should make up the 
‘argo; but when this problem was solved the 
captain, mate, crew, and passengers of the Rol 
| Roy were ready to commence a canoe cruise 
| tiftough Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Schleswig, 
| Holstein, the North Sea, and the Baltic. 
Two days in a steamer from London brought 
| Mr. Macgregor and his canoe to the town of 
| Christiana; thence by the railway that runs 
along the lovely Glommen River, they were 
carried to Kongsvinger, about sixty miles north- 
|} east of Christiana. Norway and Sweden are 


chocolate, sugar, 











THE ROB ROY IN A DRESINE, 


overed with an entanglement of waters in 
rivers, lakes, and pools, netted together all over 
the broad surface for a thousand miles; and 
our enterprising canoeist resolved to push his 
way through these, in some way or other, to 
Stockholm. 

In giving a brief sketch of this tour, we shall 
keep, without special marks of quotation, the 
orm of a personal narrative. 
must fancy himsélf listening to a recital of ad- 
entures by the justly proud owner of this little 
kiff. 

The next morning after arriving at Kongs- 
inger, the Rob Roy was placed in a dresine—a 
carriage on the railway, moved by cranks and 
treadles, as a velocipede is worked, and to 
vhich vehicle there clung as many persons as 
ould hold on. We rumbled along until the 
shore of a small lake was reached, when the 
Rob Roy was carried over the rank grass, and 
gently launched upon the water, amidst cheerful 
smiles and encouraging glances from many vis- 





itors, 

The Rob Roy’s engine soon settled down to 
work with a regularswing; and the even strokes 
of the dark-blue blades were long and strong 
in the new water. Then the mind, placid in 
solitude, turned itself inward, thinking of the 


length of the journey—the possible perils of the | 


enterprise—the unknown difficulties to be met, 
the mysterious future of incidents to happen, 
the strange people and queer languages, and 
curious nights and days, the falls and deeps, 
the rapids and shallows, the waves-and whirl- 
pools, the upsets and groundings, the calms 
and breezes. These and all the other countless 
varied features of a lonely water journey in a 
foreign land were all imagined with an eager, 
intense longing to meet them every one. 

At the end of the quiet lake, wooded thickly 
to its edge, the map showed a river; but, alas! 
no river was there; and as I wondered in si- 
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And the reader | 
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lence the quiet woods resound- 
ed with the blast of a trumpet. 
In a deep, sequestered nook 
there were three companies of 
nen drilling amidst the trees, 
Every man of them had caught 
sight of the Rob Roy, and 
though they marched on in 
colui.n, all had “ Eyes right,’ 
for all were staring sideways 
at the canoe. The officer, be- 
ing a wise man, dismissed his 
array, and down they rushed en 
masse to the water. 

The captain explained to me 
in French that they were the 
local Landvehr, camping out 
for six days; and as the men 
crowded round, each holding 
his hat in his hand whenever 
he came within a certain radius 
of his captain's august pres- 
ence; and caressing the little 
canoe with smiles of pleasure, 
| he posted a sentry with fixed bayonet to guard 
| the Rob Roy, lying on the green rushes in the 
|sun; and led me off to his hut, so prettily gar- 
|nished with nasturtiums and pictures. After 
| refreshments were served a cart was got, and 
we started for anotherlake. The soldier lead- 
ing the horse allowed it to go too fast, and 
in vain I shouted to stop. All the others 
shouted too. Off started the spirited nag down 
hill, and dragging the man after him, until the 
pace quickened into a full gallop; the more 
| we shouted the worse it was; the horse kicked 
|and plunged, and overthrew the man; then 
darting into a corn-field, he rushed headlong 
down to a gute, where the cart was dashed 
to pieces, the wheels going one way, while the 
shafts and canoe were dragged along at a rac 
ing pace, till at another fence the whole was 
overturned amidst a crash of broken palings. 

While running at full speed I endeavored to 
become cheerfully resigned to the terrible catas- 
trophe, and even to arrive at the scene with a 
laugh, which was probably hysteric, I heeded 
not the broken cart and the runaway horse, but 
rushed to my canoe. I turned her over as one 
would tenderly handle a child thrown from a 
carriage ; and what was my wonder to find she 
was perfectly whole—only the flag-staff broken, 
and one or two ribs, and scarcely a seratch on 
the fine varnish, and not one crack in the cedar 
deck. Nay, there was not a bottle broken in 
my stores, and all this because she had made a 
somersault on the paling just broken, as she 
landed on it most happily on her strong oak 
stem, which still bears a deep mark, but no oth 
er injury. 

A new cart took us to Oklangen Lake, deep 
and dark, with matted trees and luxuriant plants 
overgrowing its rocky sides. The roar of a wa- 
terfall announced that a river was near; 80, 
after landing and satisfying hunger with soup 
and biscuits, we launched on this river, which 
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for miles was like a little trout stream, with 
purling ripples and long pools quite concealed 


by thick foliage, tangled ferns, and fallen larches, | 


drooping so low as to cause me to stoop again 
andagain. Sometimes I had to wade; but the 
warm sun made it pleasant to dabble in the 
bright crystal stream, and chase the water-ouz 
els or grasp at the fish, always, however, in 
vain, 

Another lake: and with it new pleasures- 
grander distances, lofty cliffs, rocks, and islets, 
stately trees, lively waves; or, in the evening 
sunlight, a beauti‘ul picture on the liquid min 
ror, with floating clouds piled high in the air, 
is reflected from below. But these clouds are 
not always so romantic and so far out of reach. 
Soon they closed round, and very prosaic rain | 
teemed forth and hissed again on the surface of | 


the lake. 


There was no eluding this straight | 
| 


down-pour, and the crew might have mutinied | 


had we gone on much longer in a delage; so it 
was determined to stop at the only house, and 
to fish in the evening if the rain should cease. 
I put the Rob Roy safe under a bank, and walked 
through thick bushes to the humble dwelling. | 

Only an old woman was inside—all the men 
were away; but we praised the scones she was 
baking, so she brought them in with coffee, but | 
was evidently uncertain whether it might not | 
all be a dream to see, for the very first time in | 
her life, a grown man dressed in gray flannel, 
and talking what sounded to her like gibberish, | 
yet manifestly very well able to eat like the | 
mortals of her acquaintance. 

The worthy old dame was persuaded by signs | 


WADING. 


| way.” 
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to give me a room; and I coolly pulled the ¢a 
My bed, to be 


sure, was only straw, though the lady gave m¢ 


noe right into this bedroom, 


a sheep-skin—and a great population in it—j, 
sleep upon, with my cork seat and Macintosh 
for a pillow. The surrender of comfort whic] 
was made to the inhabitants of the sheep-skin 
was compensated for in some measure by the 
fresh air of the morning, the new sun of anoth 
er day, and the soft dip of the blue-bladed oar, 

In this northern tour, among lakes and in- 
tricate seas, it is not always easy to * find the 
There is either no current to guide you. 
or an unseen one which deceives; and there are 
You sit so low in 
the boat that one tree-clad rock may hide for 
The 
sun behind the clouds is no index, and the wind 
changes with 


countless islands to mislead. 
an hour the very bay you are in search of. 


bend of the shores, <A 
compass, unless the needle is six inche 


every 
long, 
only puzzles your pate. It gives the general 
direction ; but what you want is the right or lef 
of a particular islet perhaps only a hundred 
yards long. But one charm of the canoe tri 
is this very demand upon that instinct—for, aft- 
er all, it is something like the faculty of an an 
imal—which, being developed by months of 
travel in this manner, enables you to say, with 
confidence, *‘ I feel sure that the inlet to such a 
village is behind that rock.” 

In most of these lakes you can not inquire 
your way. There is nobody to inquire from, 
You are going where nobody else goes, and so 
nobody knows the way, and nobody could make 
you understand it, ifhe tried. ‘The map ought 
to help, then,” it may be said. 
Yes, the map helps much in the 
easy places, but it confuses you 
in the hard ones. 

For example, you get among 
the 1400 islands in the Malar 
Lake; there are not thirty of 
them marked even on the larg- 
est map. Consequently any 
attempt to depend upon a map 
involves one in immense difli- 
culties. 

The of timber 
logs is another novel embar- 
rassment. ‘These logs are cut 
in the forests, and then tumbled 
into the water to find their way 
down stream. Men with long 
poles push them into the cur- 
rent when they get embayed in 
crooked corners. But in An- 
gust these men are not allowed 
to walk by the river for this 
purpose, because the crops are 
grown up; and so one or two 
logs will become fixed, and 
then, hundreds and thousands 
gradually arriving, the whole 
water is covered with a brown- 
colored raft, 

Once, in a very lonely spot 


obstruction 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


m the Vrangs, we found the timber reached 
as far as the eye could see, so we concealed the 
boat under a dark tree, and then toiled up a 
hill on a calm, hot day. The view was at once 
charming and alarming. Wood, wood, ‘wood, 


on to the horizon; the wood on shore being | 
zreen and growing, and every winding of the riv- | 

ont irely covered with dead logs, thousandsand | 
thousands, silent and brown. Nobody in sight, | 


and no house, [ sat and waited for events, but 
nothing would happen, nothing seemed disposed 
to turn up—only birds chirped. 
Lunch and a cigar braced me 
up to the inevitable task, for we 
must drag the Rob Rey through 
the forest, or we must die and 
be buried there, like the Babes 
inthe Wood, This was a heavy 
work to contemplate; but soon 
a vigorous spirit was aroused ; 
the magnitude and novelty of 
the undertaking —the cuious 
plans we had to adopt for get- 
ting over dykes, hedges, brooks, 
and hillocks—the exertion re- 
quired to penetrate thickets and 
copses where no man (much less 
a boat) had ever roamed, be- 
came deeply interesting, and we 
worked for hours, until by dou- 
ble journeys the boat and things 
were transported to the open 
country, and we launched the 
Rob Roy on its proper element. 


At length we passed the 
Swedish boundary, and enter- 
ed a beautiful chain of lakes 
of all variety in size, shape, 
depth, color, and kind. Rocks 
of every shape and curve, cov- 
ered with spruce, larch, and 
beech, with bays, promontories, 
and islands, opened in gradua! 
panorama as we passed along ; 
and a gladsome buoyancy of 
spirit in the fine fresh breeze 
forced me to shout and sing 
aloud and alone, or to whistle 
in bright merriment gayly by 
the hour. 
One fine sunny evening we 
landed at the end of Lake 
Ranke, and walked up to a 
house where was a very old 
woman with one eye. She 
was terribly puzzled when I 
invaded her cottage and urged 
her to come and see the boat. 
3ut when she had seen it she 
at once took a motherly inter- 
est.in the skiff, and we carried 
the Rob Roy to a cow-house, 
where it was concealed in the 
rafters, while I took my lug- 
gage to a fine farm-house, and 
knocked, and walked in. At 
first only a cool reception; but when the host, 
his wife, and three comely daughters went down 
to inspect the canoe a complete change follow- 
ed. ‘*They came, they saw, I conquered!” 
Luggage may be brought by a tramp; but a 
boat, and such a boat, could not but certify the 
traveler and arouse great enthusiasm, Tri 
umphant progress, therefore, of the Rob Roy 
on the shoulders of plow-boys—proud to bear 
her home—grand concert in her honor by the 
three maidens—admission free—feast of bacon, 


THE BOB ROY IN ARMS. 
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CAPTAIN DAILANDER’S DOG BRANDY, 


pancakes, potatoes, rice and milk, in honor of | 


the occasion. 
A sail on the lovely Elga Lake, through the 
glava Fjole and the Bjorno Sje, resting here 


and there as pleasure or convenience dictated, | 
until at length, early one morning, the Rob Roy 


embarked on a squally sea; for the noble Lake 


Venern may really be called asea. There were 


many interested lookers-on, and all hats were 


off, and warm adieux wished ‘‘ happy travel” 
to the little boat, no doubt the smallest craft 
that rad ever ventured on this great lake. For 
an hour or two the course was 

among land-locked bays and 

high hills, with dense wood to 

the water’s edge, and we did 

not feel the strength of the 

breeze there; but, on facing 

round the last lonely wooded 

point, the white waves, and 

angry clouds, and thick driz- 

zling rain, showed that full 

steam must be put on if we 

meant to reach Carlstadt that 

night, where letters were to 

be forwarded, and my packet 

of reserve provisions. 

A more unpromising day 
could not have opened, Wind, 
rain, and fog; and each was 
vigorous in opposing me. 
Therefore I landed where I 
could ponder half an hour, 
with a cigar, and consult with 
the boatswain and mate over 
our chart; and the question 
was solemnly debated, “Is it 
not foolish to go on with thirty 
miles before me in this whis- 
tling mist, and on this huge 
lake?” 

A black squall then varied 
the dull gray of the horizon, 


and I had to land for sheltey 
while its fary was spent on the 
~ocks above me. Another por- 
entous cloud followed, and | 
resolved to land at the ver, 
next house. It proved to be 
a poor fisher’s hut, where two 
sailors, a rosy faced boy, and a 
woman with a dirty baby, were 
eating fish and potatoes in their 
hands. I gave some Sugar to 
the baby and some rice to mam 
ma; in return for which I re 
ceived some bread, joined in 
the bowl of potatoes, and mad 
my coffee by their fire. Then 
again into the tumbling waves! 
The numerous islands wer 
perplexing, and the wind vee: 
ed so that I was utterly puz 
zled. But overcoming all dif 
ficulties, we at length reached 
Carlstadt. The cholefa, hoy 
ever, had been prevailing among the poor peo 
ple living on the fiat shore, and the air was 
pestilential ; so it was with no small pleasure 
that I found a little steamer alongside the 
quay, and we were soon on its deck. Kind 
Captain Dahlander came forward with “ How 
do you do? Are you wet?” ‘Yes, very. 
“Then change instantly; this is no place to 
get a chill in;” and in a few minutes I had his 
big great-coat around me, and a stiff glass of 
groginside, The curious old bottle from which 
he poured this opportune brandy, that saved 


‘Wine, 


WAITING FOR THE STEAMER. 














PARVO COMPONERE MAGNUM. 


me from a chill, and probably from cholera, | 
was shaped like a dog, with its tail for a handle, 
while the fiery fluid came from its mouth, 

Not long after this adventure the Rob Roy 
und her Captain landed on the island of Bro- 


might prove a convenient conveyance to West 
Gotha Canal. The evening was cold, and it 


was tedious work to wait seven hours for a} 
| washer-woman. 


steamer; but the keeper gave me the key of 
the light-house, and I rigged up my kitchen 


mo, where a steamer would pass at night, which | 
| during her stay in some port, while she was 
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building-yard and placed beside 
its enormous fellow of the wa- 
ters to the great amusement of 
the workman and myself. 

When washing-day occurred 
on board the ship Rob Roy all 
hands were piped on deck by 
the boatswain at an early hour ; 
and the last pair that came up 
were told off to ‘‘serub ship 
and wash clothes.” All these 
articles were then put out to 
dry on the bocm, where they 
dangled in the sun and the 
breeze, quite regardless of the 
public opinion or otherwise of 
land-lubbers ashore. 

It was the duty, of course, 
of the mate to make a correct 
list of the washing, and to ente: 
the same in the log. These 
lists were not dissimilar, nor 
were they voluminous. The 
following is a copy of the lon- 
gest ever known: “ List of washing—One sock, 
one pocket-handkerchief, another sock, the col- 
lar.” 

When it was necessary to wash the sails of 
the canoe (to maintain her respectable charac- 
ter under critical examination), this was done 


dismantled for a time, and the crew had shore 
leave. Then the sails were sent to a regular 


The head cook of the Rob Roy was an ig- 


and made -coffee there, and then put on two | noramus in his art. His attempts were hum- 
complete suits of clothes to keep me warm, | ble failures; and he trusted his guests to enjoy 


and paced the harbor quay until the stars came 
mut. Then, mounting into the lantern of the 


rather the circumstances and poetry of the re- 
past than the delicacies thereof. His first at- 


light-house, I sat by the camphene lamp both | tempt to make an oatmeal cake was most dis- 


for light and heat, reading and sketching and 
thinking through the midnight hours, with a 
lonely feeling and anxious expectancy of a 
steamer’s whistle in each gust of wind. 


A quiet passage in the steamer brought us | 


to Vadstena, where the canoe was laid out for 
a thorough overhaul and examination. The 
ship’s carpenter duly reported that, with the 
exception of four ribs broken on the Vinger 
See, she was perfectly stanch and sound; and 
so we launched her with confidence on Lake 
Vettern, under a parting cheer from the assem- 
bly on the pier. 

The Motala River, as it rushes out of Vet- 
tern to run through a chain of lakes, and by 
devious ways to the Baltic, is seized upon at 
once, that it may yield some of its water-power 
to every body on the banks, and so there is a 
net-work of barriers, dams, sluices, forces, falls, 
weirs, and rapids, with a ceaseless splashing 
sound, and the rap-ap-ap of busy water-wheels, 
and elang of great hammers, and hoarse hissing 
of swift saws—all mingled with the hum and 
bustle of many men at work, At Motala there 
was a Swedish gun-boat, very like a canoe in 
shape; and the Rob Roy was carried into the 








heartening. He mixed the water and oat 
meal, and had a reund tin-plate heating on the 
flame, whereon the mixture was poured. It 
steamed, it set, it dried hard; and then he re- 
moved the plate from the fire, but, alas! the 
cake would not come off the tin-plate till it 
was torn away with struggles and a knife; and 
then all the lower part of the brown cake was 
covered with bright tin, and it had to be thrown 
away with a sigh, and gone was my only hope 
of breakfast ; for even sea air does not enable 
you to digest sheet metal. 

Practize taught by hunger improved the 
cuisine steadily, and in a rough way we soon 
learned to put smoking soup on the table, im- 
proved by the addition of bread, rice, or bis- 
cuits. Chocolate succeeded well, and tea and 
coffee; and the crew soon became accustomed 
to eat raw fish whea they saw other people eat- 
ing it with gusto. 

Early one morning a crowd gathered to see 
the Rob Roy launched on the beautiful Lake 
Roxen. The canal by which I lad reached 
the little village, where I had found a night's 
lodging, approaches close to the lake, but about 
seventy feet above it, and the usual descent is 
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FROM THE CANAL TO LAKE ROXEN. 
eleven locks; but as they are close togeth- 
er, the canoe had merely to slide down the 
grass sloping to the verge of the water. A 
large party of people happened then to be com- 
ing up the ascent, while their steamer would be 
delayed two hours or more in passinz the locks ; 
and a good deal of amusement was afforded to 
them by seeing the swift traverse of the Rob 
Roy over the grass. 

Fishing was a grand addition to the pleasures 
of canoeing. In the lakes fish are caught best 
with the minnow and the 
trolling-line, they being dain- 
ty animals that like to dine 
methodically, and to begin by 
eating fish. As for the arti- 
ficial fly, their ignorance of its 
satisfying sweetness is lam- 
entable. Therefore, as I had 
brought only flies it was chief- 
ly in the rivers that I had 
profitable sport, for sport it is. 
even to fish without catching ; 
and the man who fishes for 
the fishes, and not for the fish- 
ing, is not a true fisherman. 

But the streams were fre- 
quent, and good luck some- 
times attended me. Once, 
casting my fly behind a great 
rock, it was taken by a huge 
fish, who played in the most 
puzzling manner, often jump- 
ing out of the water and drag- 


by 
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ging the canoe near roc ks ar 

rapids. Three times he got 
under the boat; and at lengt) 

what with the fish, the pad lle. 
the rocks, trees, and current 
got so entangle? that my 1 

slipped from my hand, P But 
it had no reel on, so it float 
ed, and we gave chase up th 
stream and grasped it again- 
the fish stillon. After various 
ineffectual attempts to 


secure 


the prize I fairly shoveled him 
into the canoe—a nine-pound 


grayling, and well worth all 
time and trouble. To fish, 
however, in a small cano 
when you manage the sails, 
the paddle, and the rod, when 
you have to attend to the wind, 
the current, and your flies, is ; 
full tax on energy and demands 
great attention. 

At 
the maze of inland waters, 
reached the shores of the Bal 
tic Sea. 

To give me a good long day 
the 
with a steamer to take us along 
winding of the 

3roviken, until she had to turn 
southeast on her coyrse, and there to drop me 
in the waves, to paddle and sail northeast for 
Stockholm. 

When we came into the bay the steamer 
stopped, and I shoved the Rob Roy over her 
| side, stepped in, and in a few seconds I was 
| paddling away on my course. It was a su 
premely fine morning, and I glided along “der 
| the tall cliffs with a feeling of romantic solitude. 
Later in the day the wind suddenly turned 
about right in my teeth, and a great thick fog- 


length, emerging fron 


in open sea, I arranged 


the estuary 


LED BY THE 
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BAILING AND FISHING, 


vaank came hustling up along the sea, yearning 
to enfold the poor Rob Roy in its clammy and 
lim cloud, like soft cotton wool. I landed at 
1 little village to wait for finer weather, which 
ime not; and I resolved to wait for the steam- 
sr, Which was to pass there about midnight, and 
to take my canoe on board. 

The rain soon began to patter, and I had to 

iss Weary hours in a very poor inn, away from 


ny boat, and therefore miserable. At last, 
hen the red lantern was run up asa signal for 
» steamer to stop, some of the 

mef told me that this particular 

iptain was “not good,” and 


would insist on my going out to 
im. And soin fact hedid. At 
the last moment I was obliged 

irriedly to launch my canoe, 
wholly unaided, tumble my lug- 
gage in, and paddle away in 
the darkness. When the steam- 
er stopped there were a dozen 
hands reached down, but all too 
short to get hold of mine; and 
just then a great lumbering boat 
came alongside, before I had 
handed up my rope to the 
steamer, but after I had resign- 
ed my paddle. It was a mo- 
ment of great peril. The Rob 
Roy roared a loud shout, but 
the other clumsy boat would not 
hear. One foot more and we 
should be plunged under water 
with a broken bow. An instant 
lecision was made to shove off 
from the steamer; and there 
was the luckless voyager stand- 
ing up in a canoe in the dark, 
on the waves, without his pad- 
dle, and with his long rope dan- 
gling in the water. 


It is easy enough to stand up 
if your paddle is retained as a 
balancing pole, but the position 
depicted in the wood-cut was 
one of no small difficulty. Still 
it was best to keep standing, 
because gradually the wind bore 
me to the steamer’s side again, 
though I found her side far too 
well polished for me, as my 
nails vainly clung to the cold, 
smooth iron. 

Nevertheless the Rob Roy 
was. speedily housed on the 
steamer’s deck ; and I at length 
fell into a deep sleep, from 
which I was not aroused until 
we arrived in Stockholm. So 
ended my first paddle on the 
Baltic, 

Stockholm is the place for a 
good rest, which was mucl, 
needed by the crew of the Rob 
Roy. A comfortable hotel and 

plenty to see and to do was a wholesome inter 
lude. Stockholm, also, is the very place for o 
canoe, or any other pleasure-boat, though few 
are to be seen on the waters. But for the util 
itarian purposes of traffic and speedy carriage 
the people make good use of their lakes and 
rivers. A fleet of lively little screw-boats play 
upon the waters. As these are of every size, 
some only as large as a small row-boat, their 
constant movement, and the puff! puff! of theii 
tiny engines, creates an animation on the wate: 


A PERILOUS POSITION. 
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its of the spectators and their 
best wishes for my voyage, 
The wind was southwest. 
right in my teeth, and I had 
a hard pull to breast it; but 
then the current of water was 
with me, and when this ex- 
panded into Lake Vassbotten 
the voyage became exceeding. 
ly interesting. It was here 
that in the murky distance | 
noticed a steamer coming, and 
steered straight for her, to 
show to all on board how wel] 
the canoe behaved in heavy 
surf, Just as we neared each 
other a loud cheer came from 
behind me. This was from 
the crowded decks of anothe: 
steamer, which had overtaken 
me unperceived, because of 
the deafening sound of th 
wind; and as the passengers 
and crew of both steamers 
cheered and waved handker- 
chiefs, crying ‘‘ Bravo, Rob 
Roy!” it must be owned that 
the little boat felt a thrill of 
honest pride in its heart (of 
oak), and dashed the white 
spray from its breast with an 
exuberance of buoyant ener 
which relieves Stockholm from being dull—if, | gy. But soon a black cloud came looming up; 
indeed, a place can ever be dull which rests | then a strange lull, foretelling one of those ter- 
upon the graceful eddies of a sunlit sea. rible squalls which cover the water with foam, 
The Rob Roy went by steam- 
er through Lake Malar to Ore- 
bro; thence in various ways, by 
steamer, by rail, or by the im- 
pulse of her own paddle, to the 
shore of Lake Venern ; for the 
Captain had resolved to enjoy 
one more pull on its broad bo- 
som. ‘The great Lake Venern 
is one hundred and forty-three 
feet above the sea, and has more 
than thirty rivers pouring vol- 
umes of water into it; but only 
one stream, the Géta River, is- 
sues from the lake to the sea. 
This rushes out noisily, with a 
series of mad bounds and vig- 
orous plunges, The eddies and 
regurgitations caused by this 
violent exercise produce some 
eccentric phenomena, one of 
which is called the “minute 
tide,” in which a swelling of the 
water once every minate fills up 
and empties again a quiet pool 
a little withdrawn from the riv- 
er’s course, 
The gale was blowing and 
the rain falling as we launched 
the Rob Roy on the waves of : 
Lake Venern, amidst the plaud- BRAVO, ROB ROY! 


STOCKHOLM STEAMERS. 

















THE ROB ROY I 








whisked from the crest of every wave, and borne 
slong on the blast in a blinding shower of spray. 
(herefore I paddled swiftly to land, to find 
shelter there during the hurricane. This was 
e only squall the Rob Roy ever “ shirked.” 
The two whirlpools on the Gota were, after 
careful examination, easily passed, amidst the 
cheers of a crowd of spectators. In previous 
trips I had found whirlpools of a similar kind, 
and had practiced erossing them until I thor- | 
oughly understood the proper method. I made 


t 


} 
nh 


a tour of the pretty town of Géteburg in the | 


canoe, traversing its canals and carrying the | 
boat over obstacles in the streets, until the 
-rowd running after the Rob Roy got breathless 
n the pursuit. 3 

After a pleasant passage in the steamer 
Svea, we enter the Sound, with Denmark on 
the right Hand and Sweden on the left; and 
the captain yields to my request to lower the 
canoe there and then into the sea, to the great 
surprise and amazement of all on board. Away 
goes the Svea; the engineer of the Rob Roy 
receives the command ‘‘ Ahead easy,” while 
the natives of Helsingborg line the shore, amazed 
to see a canoe approaching them from outside. 
Here the Rob Roy rested over Sunday; and 
then we were to cross over the Strait from Swe- 
den to Denmark. It sounds grand as a feat to 
do, but the passage is at most only three or four 
miles; and in a gloriously fine morning the 
canoe was carried down to the water, and my 
paddle plashed in the new ripples, eager for the 
start, as a horse paws fora gallop. Ocean was 
at last in good-humor; but, 
nevertheless, he was not to be 
trifled with, so we skimmed over 
his face daintily, lest the sleep- 
ing sea might be awaked. Soon 
the old gray towers of the 
Kronberg, on the Danish side, 
showed clearer and looked al- 
most lively under the morning 
rays, While the spray spurted up 
somewhat lazily against its sea- 
worn walls, now hoary with the 
splashes of many centuries. 

Idlers we had left on the 
pier of Sweden, and we passed 
idlers also on the Danish pier, 
who had, of course, seen the 
little boat gliding over the 
waves, and welcomed her ar- 
rival eagerly. 

A day was spent coasting 
along the pretty shores of Se- 
land, until countless villas, pleas- 
ure-boats, and bathing - boxes 
announced that Copenhagen 
was being neared. The Rob 
Roy, carried through the streets 
of Copenhagen, of course, at- 
tracted a great crowd ; and the 
head waiter of the hotel (being 
aman of sense) conducted her 
up stairs, where the great ball- 
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room was allotted for a boat-house, and there 
the canoe rested gently on an ottoman. 

After some delay at Copenhagen the Rob Roy 
was taken by rail across Seland. In the ha bor 
of Korsor I launched her fearlessly, and had a 
charming time of it (quite wet, of course, with 
spray) bounding over the rollers and dashing 
through the white water, while the whole popu- 
lation assembled on the pier, longing to see how 
the bar would be crossed by the little ‘ kayak,” 
as they call it; but their plaudits urged me to 
more daring trials; and at last, having got out 
farther than usual, among waves sharpened by 
opposing wind and tide, I lost my head for a 
moment. When waves are long enough to al- 
low the boat to descend the face of one and 
then to rise on the back of another without be 
ing caught in the trough between them, then it 
is really of no consequence how high they may 
be, for the canoe will ride over each wave like 
a cork; On this occasion I had got into a po- 
sition where it was not expedient to turn the 
canoe round, and was therefore returning stern 
foremost, which practice enables one to do quite 
safely. The Rob Roy was progressing gallantly 
with the wind and against the tide, when, on 
arriving at the top of one of the billows, I sud- 
denly saw that the next one was thin and the 
top curled over. Forgetting at the moment 
that I was going stern: foremost, which, of 
course, reversed every operation, I gave a pow- 
erful stroke precisely in the wrong direction— 
that is to say, forward, and thus both my own 
arm and the high-topped crest drove the bows 
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of the canoe deep into the base 
of the wave before me. As 
the deck disappeared, foot by 
foot, but all in an instant of 
time, it flashed upon me that 
I had made a fatal error. My 
nerves shrank up as when a 
school-boy expects the cane. 
Down came the great crested 
wave full on my back, and 
deluged me with water. A 
good ducking was endured and 
a good lesson learned: ‘* Nev- 
er go stern foremost against 
short seas.” 
Sonderburg, which we reach- 
ed by steamer, is a very pretty 
place ; and the little inn was 
close by the water, and there- 
fore convenient for the Rob 
Roy. Yet it possessed the 
usual features of an inn. 
First, the box bed, with slop- 
ing pillow and foot-board, far 
too short. Then there is the saucer of a basin, 
and tea-cup of a water-jug, and handkerchief of 


a towel, and the blind that won't pull down or | 


stop up, and the pepper-box that won’t pepper, 
and the door that won't lock, and the bell that 
won't ring, and, finally, the maid-servant that 
won't go away out of your room—nay, bolts in 
to see you at any hour—all hours, night or day 
—and without the slightest attempt at a knock 
beforehand. Pooh! these are the trifles of trav- 
el; and it is really too bad even to allude to 


them when so many days of glorious pleasure 


have been enjoyed with zest by the crew of the 
Rob Roy. 

Our next destination was Flensborg, which 
place we reached after a series of romantic ad- 
ventures, 
top of a railway carriage, while I went. inside ; 
and thus we arrived at Altona, a suburb of 
Hamburg; and next day I launched on the 
great, dull, white-colored Elbe, and paddled 
along the lines of tall ships, huge steamers, 
bright-colored smacks, and boats of every rig, 
hue, and nation in this fine, rich harbor. I 
had resolved on a three days’ cruise on this 
broad river, and amidst the pleasant canoeing 
came many a curious adventure. The first 
night was passed at Gliickstadt, a quaint, old- 
fashioned village in Holstein. 
the place seemed to be so interesting that I re- 
solved to make a canoe voyage into this strange 


country; but this was by no means an easy | 
matter, for the navigation is intricate and the | 


language unutterable; but then the Rob Roy 


was not to be stopped by difficulties ; and when | 


it was given out in the town that “the En- 
glishman” was to sail up the Rhyn River, and 
get on the net of canals which go forty miles 
into this flat land, every one was astir. The 
river led through a perfect series of market 
gardens, full of most magnificent fruits and 
vegetables, with every foot of ground tilled to 
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GRANDMOTHER AND GRANDSON, 


| the water’s edge, and pear-trees drooping over 
the canoe. They were capital, sweet pears, | 
do assure you. Then we came, after some 
| miles, to a village where the school-children 
rushed out en masse upon the rustic bridge, 
screaming joyously, and every house was emp 
tied. Next came the fishers’ boats, and then 
the vegetable-boats, with women rowing them, 
and then the Rob Roy emerged from trees an 
gardens among the verdant pastures, with tall 
reeds and pink clover brushing my blue pad 
dle-blades, and wondering cows staring, but not 
convinced. In one village I noticed a man 
among the crowd, who at once ran away; but 
he presently returned, carrying upon his back 
no less a person than his grandmother. Her 
position was by no means a comfortable one, 
| for he held her by her wrists over his shoul 
| ders; but his young face was ruddy with de 
|light that he had brought her in time to see 
| With due respect to hoary heads, I approached 
} and made a profound salam to the lady; while 
| she stared at me over her grandson’s shoulder, 
| evidently not at all satisfied with the arrange 
| ment of things in general. 

| A thick drizzling rain was falling, the wind 
whistling, and muddy waves were tossing on the 
Elbe, when the time came to paddle throug! 
them from Gliickstadt, if we would catch the 
steamer to Heligoland. This steamer would 
come along the other side of the river, it was 
said, and to reach it we must paddle through 
an angry sea; moreover the iabor, and two 
hours’ wetting, would all be in vain unless the 
captain would stop his steamer for the canoe, 
which was doubtful on such a day. Therefore 
I engaged a pilot-boat, which would sail furthe: 
up the river, and hail the steamer some way 
above me, to point out the Rob Roy in the 
waves; and while the crowd wondered at it 
all, I pushed out from the little harbor into the 
| great, white, rolling Elbe. After an hour’s 
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A WILD CHINAMAN, 


iard work, during which the Rob Roy, buffet- 
ng and boxing the waves, behaved nobly, I ran 


the canoe into a mass of tall reeds to see if she 
iad any water in her. Only three “ sponge- 
fuls.” The swell rose and fell sleepily among 
the tall reeds, which only rustled; otherwise 
there was blank silence. Soon I heard a sharp 
onversation between the pilots and a number 
f men on the bank, who could not then see me 
among the reeds, but who had crowded down 
to the spot. Suddenly the pilot called out, 
“Come away, Sir! Come away, Sir, instant- 
ly! The men are going to catch 
you!” 
These natives had watched 
us riding over the waves, and 
could not make out what all 
this meant; but the pilots had 
told them I was a wild China- 
man escaped from a ship, and 
that they were in chase of me. 
Away went the duped natives, 
and presently brought clubs, 
sticks, and a great hatchet. 
They were a clumsy and ig- 
norant set; but I thought it 
was all meant for fun, so up 
rose the captain of the Rob 
Roy, his head only over the 
reed-tops, and his face grimac- 
ing, and paddle whirled aloft, 
just as an escaped Chinaman 
would doubtless do, with wild 
shrieks as an accompaniment. 
The natives became frantic; 
Vout. XXXV.—No. 208.—G 6 


but there was only mud there 
—no stones to be had. The 
pilots, to humor the joke, sailed 
after me, splashed with their 
oars, lowered their sails, and 
shouted aloud; while the canoe 
darted hither and thither wild- 
ly, but always eluded their 
grasp, and sought refuge again 
in the reeds. 

At length the steamer came 
in sight; the pilots hailed, and 
I placed the Rob Roy where it 
could plainly be seen as it rose 
and fell on the waves. It was 
a moment of suspense, as the 
great black hull came looming 
on. But suddenly it stopped, 
and I shouted, “ Hurrah!” 
‘*Thanks, Captain, thanks!” 
Then before me, in the jumble 
of waves, mist, and rain, there 
rose up two great pointed crests, 
where the steamer’s swell cross- 
ed the waves of the Elbe, and 
these must be passed. 

As the little canoe came 
rapidly to the first of these 
waves it was so much higher 
and sharper than usual that I 
felt, ‘‘Here is the Rob Roy’s 

grave. If in the upset now certain I let go 
my boat and hold by my paddle, the steamer 
people will save only me and let the canoe 
drift away, for why should they stop for her? 
Therefore I must loosen my hold on the paddle 
and cling to the boat, however difficult, for then 
they will rescue us both. But how?” and look- 
ing up (this the last thought vivid on my brain), 
“by that boat hanging on the davits, I see it 
is ready.” All this was as a flash of instant 
thought, and then a thud of angry, muddy wa- 


| ter struck my cheek and knocked off my straw- 


HELIGOLAND, 
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hat (luckily secured by a cord), and then down, 
down, down we swooned, and again a blow, a 
twist, and a squeeze, and both waves were past, 


and I could hear the end of the word “ Bra- | 


as the mate shouted loud from the 
steamer above, 

Right swiftly leaped I by the side of the ves- 
sel, while a last spiteful wave followed me run- 
ning up the steps, and embraced me with one 
cold grasp about the loins—a drench to say 
**Good-by.” The Rob Roy was safe aboard, 
and I rushed 


” 
vo-0-0. 


and repeating over and over again, ‘‘I never 
will again board a steamer in a gale.” 

During the three days we spent at Heligoland 
the sensation of ‘‘ incongruity” was most pow- 
erful. A charming island quite neglected. 
English land full only of foreigners, 
with wooden houses. 
visitors. A splendid beach without a pier. The 
airiest of nests with drains so foul. Crowds 
of thinking Germans, but only one book-shop. 
Planks for pavement where no tree grows. One 
church, one school, a good brass band, and a 
beautiful glee chorus. What a neat, little, 
pretty, open, confined, old-fashioned, interest- 
ing, neglected place to be sure! 

We had a holiday trip in the Rob Roy around 
the island, and then a paddle up the River Geste, 
before we met the Falke steamer which was to 
take us to England. About ten miles below 
Gravesend the Rob Roy became impatient to 
be paddling again, and was let down into the 
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into the steamer’s cabin, still | 
trembling with a certain thrill of excitement, | 


An 
A rock 


A poor town with rich | 


< cal aarti ee NE RG 
water. She sped on and on, till in the distance; 
I saw the funnel and masts of a great steamer, 
which had been sunk by a collision in the riyer. 
}and we made straight for her midships; 
| though the men in boats around shouted 
| warn, and ordered to go back, the Rob Roy 
| actually paddled right over her deck, with a 
powerful stream rushing and hissing throug! 
the rigging, and many tangled ropes all hang- 
ing about, exulting that she had certainly ru 
over a steamer, though no steamer had eye; 


ana 


run over her. 

One more danger must be encountered, on 
last peril bravely met, before the Rob Roy an 
her Captain could rest in quiet at home, A 
| dreadful current must be passed, on which m 
steamer or ferry-boat could sail, and where it 
would be madness to paddle my canoe. Thi 
waves of the Baltic looked insignificant, an 
the deepest part of Lake Venern seemed shal- 
low, in comparison with this surging stream 
I sought in vain for aid while gazing into th 
fearful vortex; then nerving myself for a des- 
perate effort, I dashed in with a shout. A 
short, fierce struggle and we had safely crosse: 
the Strand, and landed on the dark old bridg: 
of Temple Bar. o 

Here we will bid our hero—whose languag: 
we have so freely used—good-by, and join ir 
the words of the poet: 

** Now let us sing, long live the King, 
Macgregor, long live he; 
And when he next doth sail a voyage, 
May I be there to see |” 


RUNNING OVER A STEAMER, 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT WATERTOWN. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


T is a low-roofed, rambling structure, half- 
I hidden by a grove of sombre hemlocks, and 
standing not far from the main road which 
leads from Cambridge to Waltham, in Massa- 
chusetts. In its front cluster a few graceful 
elms and maples, and in its rear a plowed field 
slopes gently up to a level ridge from which 


one may see, spread out at his feet, the town of 
Boston and the net-work of roads which, branch- | 


ing outward from it like the spokes of a wheel, 
bind its glittering tire of villages to the *‘ Hub 
of the Universe.” 

The place has been a human habitation for 
twenty years, and yet an air of desolation and 
decay hangs over it, which well accords with 
the received notion of a house that is haunted. 
The grass around is thin and starved; the 
weeds grow thick and rank on the lawn; the 
encircling wall is fast crumbling away ; and the 
one window which looks out on the drive-way 
is boarded up, as if the mortal tenants of the 
house would shut from view the ghostly visitors 
who are supposed to alight nightly from a spec- 
tral vehicle at its doorway. 

From the high-road it seems a modest cottage 
of very moderate dimensions ; but as one comes 


nearer he sees, stretching back from the main | 


edifice, a rambling row of low, disjointed build- 
ings, containing more than a dozen rooms, and 


giving the whole a spacious look which well be 
In these secluded 
rooms, shut out by dense masses of shrubbery 
from the gaze of passers-by, were, it is said, 
enacted the dark deeds that have given the 
‘* Haunted House” its ghostly reputation in the 
neighborhood. 

Its original owner was a cultivated gentle- 
man, lineally descended from an early Governor 
of Massachusetts, and connected with some of 
the most distinguished statesmen of New En- 
jgland. His college life was wild and dissi- 
| pated; but after he was graduated he is said 
to have reformed, and, marrying a daughter of 
| one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
State, to have settled down in the pleasant cot 
tage which had been built for his occupation. 

Here for several years he led an aimless but 
otherwise blameless life, following no regula 
pursuit, and living, as was supposed, on the in- 
His widowed mo- 


comes a country mansion, 


come of an ample property. 

ther-in-law came to reside in the neighborhood, 
| and soon two or three children were born in his 
| family. 

This was not far from twenty years ago, and 
the few of his neighbors who are still left in the 
vicinity speak of the unity and affection which 
then seemed to exist in the little household 

But in an evil hour the domestic harmony 
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was broken. A young woman came to reside 
in the house as governess to the children. She 
was an orphan girl, without friends, and is said 
by the aged woman who then served in the fam- 
ily to have been accomplished and very beauti- 
ful. She had a queenly form, dark, dreamy 
eves, and a wealth of wavy brown hair that was 
a wonder to look at. 

At first no change occurred in the relations 
of the household ; but before many months the 
servant observed a growing coldness between 
the husband and the wife, and a growing inti- 
macy between the former and the young woman, 
This intimacy increased until the approach of 
summer, and then the husband, leaving , his 
desolate wife at home, began to go upon long 
rides with the governess. They would go al- 
most daily, setting out late in the afternoon, 
and often not returning till midnight. Then, 
giving the door-bell a sharp ring, or quickly 
turning the bolt with the latch-key, the govern- 
ess would enter the house, and, with a light step 
and a furtive look, pass swiftly up the front stair- 
way to her chamber in a remote part of the up- 
per-story. 
a dress of black silk, a heavily-fringed black 
mantle, and a black lace bonnet, with a veil of 
green barége, thrown back so as to fully dis- 
close her features. 


On such occasions she always wore 


UP THE STAIRS. 


Mornings and afternoons she would go with 
the children into the library, and there the two 
would read or talk together, the young inno- 
cents being unconscious witnesses of their fa- 
ther’s shame. 

Meanwhile the neglected wife and mother 
pined away until she became little more than 
a skeleton. With a patience beyond words she 


went about her household duties, and with a] 
of woman’s winning ways tried to lure back thy 
love of her erring husband ; but at last the dail, 
torture became unendurable, and she left th. 
cottage—going, it is thought, to her mother’s 
About this, however, the old servant js 
not clear in her recollection. 

Her absence left no check on the guilty im 
macy, but the evening rides became less fre 
quent, and soon the morning interviews in th, 
library ceased altogether. Conscience had be 
gun its work, or sin had wrought a surfeit. 

Whichever it was, the man grew moody and 
abstracted, and the woman pale and emaciated: 
and soon, like the deserted wife, she went about 
the house a living skeleton. At times he woul 
be away for weeks, and when he came back wouk 
spend whole days in. his library in a state of al 
most beastly intoxication. Then his financi: 
affairs became involved, ard he grew well-nig! 
desperate from want of money. At this tin 
one of his little children heard him say to him 
self, as he was one day pacing to and fro 
the hemlock grove near his doorway: ‘‘It see: 
to me I would murder a man for a single dollar. 

But his wife’s mother now came to the res 
cue. With true womanly generosity she re 
lieved his pressing needs, and paid off a mort 
gage that was endangering his possession of the 
property. One night soon afterward the gov- 
erness suddenly and mysteriously left the cot- 
tage. It was supposed that the husband, 
brought to a sense of duty by the generosity ot 
his mother-in-law, sent her away that he might 
again take his deserted wife into his household 

The name of the governess was Alice, ar 
the aged servant states that directly before her 
disappearance she was a sight to melt the cold- 
est heart to pity. Her flesh was wasted, her 
once blooming cheeks were white as snow, and 
her large dark eyes blazed with a hectic fire 
that seemed to be burning at her vitals. By 
day she would keep her room, weeping and la 
menting, and often at dead of night the old 
servant would come upon her walking the lower 
hall, wringing her hands and moaning as if her 
heart were breaking. 
heard of afterward. 

The wife returned to the cottage, but her 
presence wrought no immediate change in the 
habits of her husband. Day an: night he woulk 
be shut in his library, his seuses drowned in 
intoxication. Gradually, however, the long- 
suffering woman lured him from his evil ways, 
and won him back to himself and his children. 
Then some few months went away—months 
when the faithful wife thought she saw some 
returning gleams of the peaceful light which 
had shed such blessing on the early days of 
their marriage. But again, in an evil hour, 
another ‘‘ strange woman” crossed the unhappy 
threshold. 

She was a niece of the Colonel’s—by that 
title was he known—the portionless child of a 
widowed sister, and young and very beautiful. 
She too taught the children; and, ensnared 


house. 


She was never seen or 
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yy the arts of this wicked man, she too fell from 
true womanhood, ‘Then the sad history was 
repeated ! Again the wife was driven away, 
ind again the conscience of the woman wasted 
her frame, and made of her a living skeleton. 
Once more, too, his financial affairs began to 
rouble the Colonel. The estate was again 
ortgaged, but the avails paid only his pressing 
iebts, and soon he was again bankrupt for a 
linner. 

Suddenly, however, he was seen in possession 
if considerable sums of money. Where this 
money came from was a mystery; but no one 
onnected his having it with the disappearance 
f a certain itinérant vendor of watches and 
jewelry, who for years had been in the habit 
if making periodical visits to the neighborhood. 
[his peddler is well remembered by the old 
residents in the vicinity. He was a foreigner, 
ind had no settled place of residence in this 
country. All that was certainly known of him 
was that his name was Carrol, and that he 
ften carried about with him large amounts in 
money and jewelry. 

One afternoon, about the time of the ped- 
ller’s disappearance, the niece and the uncle 
were heard in loud altercation in the library. 
The same day the young woman left the cot- 
tage, and went to live with some relations; and 
soon afterward the children were taken away 
by their grandmother. Then the solitary man 
was left in his wretched home with only the old 
servant, who through all his wickedness had 
lung to him with the affection of a mother. 

But not long were the wretched master and 
the faithful servant left together. Soon the 
silent messenger came and tore him from the 
scene of his crimes forever. But was it forever ? 
Could the history of the ‘‘ Haunted House” be 
truly told an answer might be found to this 
juestion. 

He died about fifteen years ago, and the 
house remained vacant until sold under fore- 
losure some four years afterward. Then it 
was occupied by a gentleman of Boston, who 
lesigned to make it the permanent residence 
of his family. They remained only a few 
months, and then removed, unable to longer 
endure the mysterious noises which, day and 
night, they said echoed through every apart- 
ment of the cottage. Another family succeed- 
ed them in the occupancy, and then another, 
and another; but all were unable to endure 
the strange sounds, and all soon sought more 
peaceful habitations. 

Then it began to be noised abroad that the 
house was haunted. It was left vacant; the 
countty people shunned it; timid night-travel- 
ers went by on another road, and the unknown 
author of the mysterious sounds, whether spirit 
or mortal, was left to hold his noisy carnival in 
its dingy rooms unrestrained by the presence of 
living man or woman. 

How long the house was without a tenant I 
have not been able to ascertain ; but it is cer- 
tain that about four years ago it passed into the 
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hands of a well-known gentleman of Water- 
town, and then once more became a human 
habitation. 

This gentleman was proprietor of the adjoin- 
ing estate, and having added to it this property 
—which contains about forty fertile acres—he 
appropriated the ‘* Haunted House” to the use 
of his newly-engaged farm superintendent. The 
proprietor had heard accounts of the strange 
noises, but regarding them as idle tales he omit- 
ted to mention them to the new superintend- 
ent. This person, whose name is King, is a 
robust man, in the prime of life, with nerves 
of iron, and an unusual degree of courage and 
resolution. To his absolute fearlessness it is 
mainly owing that so much has come to light 
of the secret history of the strange domicile. 
His family is small and the house is large, and 
he has therefore been allowed by the owner to 
rent to others a portion of the premises. Thus, 
during the four years he has lived there, seven 
different families have been his co-tenants, but 
none of them have been able to live more than 
a few weeks under the “haunted” roof. That 
Mr. King has had the courage to undergo, for 
four years, the ghostly ordeal should be a sub- 
ject of satisfaction to ail earnest explorers of 
the misty border-land which lies between this 
life and the dim world of shadows. 

Mr. King’s family consists of himself, his 
wife — a delicate woman of about thirty—a 
young son, and a little daughter of some dozen 
years. Their first night in the house was some- 
time in February, 1863; and on that dccasion 
they had for guests an aged lady and her sick 
husband, who occupied the front chamber over 
the parlor. Their own room was on the oppo- 
site side of the hall, and looked directly down 
upon the front doorway. ‘The children slept 
in an adjoining apartment. 

Overcome with fatigue, Mr. King and his 
wife slept very soundly, and that night heard 
no noises. On going down stairs in the morn- 
ing, however, they were asked by their lady- 
guest who it was that had been moving about 
in the upper rooms after midnight, Further 
remarks disclosed the fact that during the nig, 
this lady had thought she heard loud raps ¢ 
about her room, the house creak from found: 
tion to attic as if rocked by a strong northwest 
wind, and the several doors of her apartment 
open and shut with great violence. In the 
morning she had found these doors open, though 
she said she had carefully closed them all be- 
fore going to bed. Mr. King, who had not yet 
heard of the reputation of the house, naturally 
concluded that all this was the offspring of a 
timid imagination. 

On the following night all in the house re- 
tired early, and nothing occurred to distw 
their slumbers until about an hour before mid 
night. Then, suddenly, Mr. King was aroused 
by a pounding on the door of the wood-house 
—the most remote of the disjointed outbuild- 
ings. The blows were those of an axe, and the 
thought of the startled man was that burglars 
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were attempting to break into his dwelling. 
Springing out of bed, he hastily threw on a 
portion of his clothing, and hurried down the 


stairway. As he went down the noises in- 


creased; blow after blow sounded on the door, 
and echoed through the building; and then, with 
a loud crash, the iron-banded frame seemed to 
give way, and to fall inward into the wood-room, 


‘*T shall be too late,” thought Mr. King, as he 
rushed to the outer door of the kitchen. This 
was fastened, and, placing his foot against it, 
he awaited the attack of the burglars. At first 
he heard low voices in earnest conversation, 
aml then sharp, quick blows as of an axe hew- 
ing the fallen door into ten thousand fragments. 
Making no sound he Waited and listened ; but 
in a few moments the sounds suddenly ceased, 
and a deadly silence fell upon the gloomy out- 
buildings. Then this man of nerve lighted a 
eandle, and, holding it above his head, went 
coolly into the wood-room. Every thing was 
in its appropriate place, and the barred door 
hung, as usual, firm and strong upon its hinges ! 

Thinking his ears had deceived him as to 
the true location of the sounds, and that they 
had really come from a detached outbuilding, 
Mr. King refastened the kitchen-door, and, 
with the candle in his hand, went back to his 
sleeping apartment. His step was light, for he 
was in his stockings ; but as he went along a 
heavy tread kept pace with his every footfall. 
Holding the candle above his head, he turned 
about again and again, but nothing was there 
but the impalpable air and the now unearthly 
silence. Followed by the sounds he went slow- 
ly up the stairs and entered his chamber; and 
then the echoing tread died away, and lying 
down on the bed he soon fell into uneasy slum- 
bers. 

As the clock down stairs struck for midnight 
he was roused again by his wife, who said the 
bell at the front entrance had just rung violent- 





ly. Getting up, he went down and opened the 
door, wondering what visitor could be coming 
at such alate hour. The moon was at the full, 
not a cloud obscured the clear, wintry sky, and 
the hemlock grove, the vacant barn, and the 
leafless trees which girdled the silent road were 
all lighted up by a sort of dim daylight. He 
saw, or thought he saw, in the clear moonlight, 
a carriage, drawn by a white horse, standing at 
the door. Just then a sudden gust of wind 
blew out the light which he bore. He turned 
to relight it with a match. The interval was 
hardly a moment; but when he again looked 
out he could see or hear nothing that wore 
the semblance or gave out the sound of mov- 
ing mortal. Turning round he re-entered the 
house, and then a soft hand was laid lightly 
on his arm, and afi unseen form glided swift- 
ly by, with a rustling sound, as of heavy silk 
brushing against some solid substance. It rap- 
idly ascended the stairway, and, bolting the 
door, he quickly followed, holding the light 
above his head. He saw nothing; but still the 
soft rustle smote on the air, and now a gentle 
footfall sounded on the carpet. Past his own 
room it went, past his children’s, and then 
paused at the door of a remote chamber, which, 
as if touched by some invisible hand, swung 
open at its coming. Then the brave man en- 
tered the room, and found it as empty and as 
desolate as a beggar's pocket. 

He went back to his chamber, threw himself 
upon his bed, and closed his eyes for another 
short slumber. His wife lay awake, not alarm- 
ed, but with the thought that no earthly visit- 
ors were breaking the quiet of their peaceful 
dwelling. Soon she heard a loud rap on the 
open door of their bedroom, and, springing up, 
awakened her husband. ‘‘Whoare you? What 
do you want?” asked the startled woman. A 
low, rattling, and yet musical laugh was the 
only answer. 
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As the man rose from the bed and went to 
the doorway his wife suddenly exclaimed : “ It’s 
igainst the wall—a woman in a silk dress and 
mantilla!” Her husband looked but saw no- 
thing. 
ypen, and some naturally closed to ghostly 


spectacles, 


Again the man went to sleep, and again was | 


awakened by loud noises in the lower part of 
4 . . + 
the cottage. This time they seemed to come 


room door was broken in, then that the chairs | 
were tossed wildly abort, and then that the | 
stove was thrown across the room with a crash | 
| heard weeping and lamenting. Then this 


which shook the whole building. He rose 
igain and went softly down to the lower story; 
but so little of ghostly impression had all this 
made upon him that he opened the kitchen 
door fully expecting to encounter three and 
perhaps four mortal burglars, But no human 
being was there. The stove was where it had 
been, the chairs were in their former places, 
and the window stood in no need of a glazier. 

Perptexed and annoyed, he went again to his 
chamber and slept out the rest of the night 
soundly. Happy result of healthy nerves and 
a good digestion. 

In the morning the aged lady who was their 
guest said to Mr. King and his wife: “ About 
midnight a strange man came to my bedside. 
He so frightened me that I couldn’t make an 
outery. He stood and looked at me, and then, 
after a while, began to walk up and down the 
room, with his head down and his hands behind 
him. I saw him as plain as I see you. He 
was tall, had large features, slightly gray hair, 
and wore a long dressing-gown.” 

Two or three years afterward the family 
learned that this was a true description of the 
Colonel, and that the room in which the old 
lady slept had been his bedchamber. 

On the following night no sound broke the 
juiet of the infested house till the clock again 
struck the hour of midnight. Then the noise 
of wheels echoed on the graveled drive-way, 
and the inmates heard the crack of the driver's 
whip, and his loud *“* Whoa!” to the horses. 
Soon there was a sound as of some one alight- 
ing from a carriage, and, a moment later, a 
quick, sharp ring at the door-bell. This, sure- 
ly, could be no ghostly intruder, and Mr. King 
rose, partly dressed himself, and went out to 
admit his midnight visitor. He had gone only 
as far as the upper landing when he heard the 
grating of a latch-key in the lock, and saw the 
outer door open and close again. Then the 
soft rustle of the silken dress, and the same 
light but rapid footfall ascended the stairway. 
Swiftly it swept by him, and was once more 
lost in the silence of the deserted chamber. 

Not an hour afterward the noisy carnival be- 
gan again in the lower story. Again the wood- 
house door was battered down, the kitchen win- 
dow broken in, the chairs tossed about, and the 
stove thrown across the room with a crash that 
shook the building. The man of the house 


Some eyes, it is said, are naturally 


rom the kitchen. At first he thought that the | 





| listened for a while, bat he had begun to sus- 


pect the character of his nocturnal disturbers, 
and, with the philosophical reflection that “‘ he 
could endure the racket as long as they could,” 
he closed his eyes and went soundly to sleep till 
morning. 

The noises were continued, with some slight 
variations, till far into April. Then they sub- 
sided for a time, but only to break out again 


| with greater violence. Every night, for long, 


the carriage came to the door, the bell rang, 
and the light footfall went up the stairway, and 
every day a heavy tread echoed in the library. 
Then thes: sounds ceased and a woman was 


went away and there was a shoveling of earth 
in the cellar, the grating of a saw in the wood- 
house, the falling of the door, and the noise of 
the axe, hewing it in pieces; and then the gen- 
eral letting loose of all the ghostly artillery. 
There was method in the ‘ manifestations.” 
Who knows but they were the terrible refrain 
of some awful tragedy which, first enacted here, 
was being repeated in eternity ! 

Space would fail me if I were to recount all 
the strange sights and sounds which, now for 
four years, have been seen and heard in this 
perturbed domicile. Urfless my own senses 
have been deceived, and a multitude of good 
men and women have borne false witness, all 
the laws which govern well-regulated matter 
have here been set at defiance; and some un- 
known agency has demonstrated that there are 
more, many more “things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” In 
broad day wood is split by an invisible axe; 
doors are opened, and furniture displaced by 
invisible hands; and at dead of night the house 
is shaken when there is no wind; earth is up- 
turned and graves are dug without shovel or 
spade ; unnatural moans and laughter issue from 
unoccupied apartments ; and the whole building 
is at times so illuminated by spectral lights dan- 
cing from room to room that passers-by on the 
road rush to the door, thinking the house on 
fire and the lives of its inmates in danger. 

But somewhat similar things are related of 
other houses that have been ‘‘ haunted,” and 
therefore I need detail only such incidents as 
cast some light—it may be a dim, un-religious 
light—on the unhappy history of the original 
tenants of the cottage. 

On one occasion, when the lady of the house 
was sitting alone in her room in the daytime, 
she experienced en indescribable sensation as 
of a palpable but invisible human presence. 
In a few minutes she distinctly saw the shad- 
owy figure of a man glide along the wall and 
disappear through the closed window. His 
form, features, and clothing were vividly im- 
pressed on her memory, and not long afterward 
she described them to the aged woman who 
formerly served in the family. ~ She recognized 
them at once as those of her old master. Many 
times since the same man has been seen by her 
and by others emerging from the guest cham- 
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ber, or from the room which was formerly the 
library, and passing slowly through the hall and 
out at the front doorway with his head down 
and his hands behind him. 

One day the same lady was ironing at the 
kitchen-table when her attention was arrested 
by a sound like the whetting of a knife on a 
flint-stone in the pantry. Laying the flat-iron 
down softly she suddenly opened the door of 
the pantry; but no knife and no stone were 
there, and the sound ceased suddenly. On an- 
other day, while she was in the kitchen, she 
heard the grating of a saw in the adjoining 
wood-room ; but on opening the door she found 
the wood untouched and the saw hanging idly 
on its peg by the window. Again, while in a 
lower room of a summer afternoon, she heard 
loud sobs and moans issuing apparently from 
the empty upper chamber, which is said to have 
been occupied by the governess. 
up the stairs she opened the door, and in that 
moment all was silence. After this, time and 
again, she and her husband heard the same 
sounds coming from the same empty chamber ; 
but they went about their work and left the un- 
quiet spirit alone with its sorrow. Many times 
at midnight the man of the house has been 
aroused by a sound like the shoveling of earth 
in the cellar; but going down has found no- 
thing but darkness. 

Hundreds of curious people have visited the 
house in the hope to explore the mystery of the 
strange noises, and among them is a respectable 
lady living in the neighborhood, who is said to 
have the gift of spirit-vision. Once she came 
with a male friend to watch through the night, 
and her companion relates that not far from 
midnight they heard the same shoveling of earth 
in the cellar. He rose to ascertain the origin 
of the sounds, but she held him back, saying, 
**Don’t go; it is the ‘tall, dark man; he is 
digging a grave for the woman he has mur- 
dered.” The same night they heard footsteps 
in the hall, and sounds as of a woman weeping. 
As they opened the door the sounds ceased, but 
the lady states that the spectre-woman kept on 
in her walk, wringing her hands, and every now 
and then lifting her eyes imploringly to heaven. 
She had 4 queenly figure, «a beautiful but pal- 
lid face, a wealth of dark brown hair, and wore 
a flowing dress of black silk, with a heavily- 
fringed black mantle. For half an hour she 
walked there; then slowly, still wringing her 
hands, she went up the stairway. This was 
long before the old servant had been discovered, 
er axy thing was definitely known of the history 
of the former tenants of the haunted domicile. 

Not long after this another lady, who is also 
said to have the gift of spirit-sight, visited the 
house in the daytime, in company with two fe- 
male companions. She relates that she had no 
sooner crossed the threshold than she was ac- 
costed by a beautiful woman in a flowing gray 
robe, who begged permission to speak through 
her to her friends and the family who live in 
the cattage. She assented, and a dozen men 
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and women having assembled in the parlor, she 
fell upon her knees and made a prayer that js 
reported to have drawn tears from all who wer 
present. Then rising to her feet, she told, in 
the person of the ghost, her story. She was. 
she said, the niece of the Colonel. She had 
lived there in unholy relations with him unti! 
the murder of the peddler. The deed was done 
in broad day, when both she and the old sery 

ant were in the cottage. The Colonel ha 

asked the peddler to saw some wood for the fam 
ily, and coming upon him when he was off his 
guard, had taken his life without his making 
a struggle. In his haste to hide the body and 
the poor pack which was the reward of his crime 
the Colonel neglected to spread with fresh eart} 
the blood-dampened ground, and to wash off 
the stains which covered the whole door of the 
wood-house. These tell-tale tokens of the ter- 
rible deed she saw before the day was over, and 
she charged the crime upon her uncle in the li- 
brary. He only said that rather than starve h« 
would kill every peddler in creation. Then sh 
left the house, after he had gone out to cover 
the traces of his deed, to sprinkle the ground 
with earth and hew the wood-house door into 
ten thousand pieces. She had kept the terribk 
secret, for she loved the wretched man, and 
after ten years of miserable life had followed 
him to the world of retribution. He was still 
chained to the scene of his crimes, but she, by 
years of penitence and prayer, had made som 
expiation. Her final release from the place, 
whose very sight was to her a torment, was con- 
ditioned on her making this public confession. 

The real facts connected with this unhappy 
household had at this time become whispered 
about in the neighborhood; but it is said, I know 
not how truly, that the lady through whom, o1 
by whom, this strange revelation was made had 
never heard the story. 

Among the many who have been attracted to 
the ‘* Haunted House” are several professional 
‘*mediums,” but the tales they tell are so in- 
consistent and contradictory that no reliance 
can be placed upon them. More interesting 
than their disclosures are the physical mani 
festations which have attended their presence 
on many occasions. In broad day the house 
has rocked like a cradle, the furniture has 
danced all about the rooms, the stove has sung 
hymns and “ talked like a book,” light articles 
have risen from the floor and floated through 
the air as if they had wings, and, stranger still, 
while the little daughter of Mr. King has played 
the accordeon an invisible voice has accom- 
panied the instrument, and sung a dozen as 
merry stayes as ever set mortal legs in motion. 
These things have been seen and heard by s 
many reliable persons that they can not well be 
doubted ; but they throw no light on the mys- 
tery which envelops the cottage. 

It is now about a year since the writer of 
this article had his attention first attracted t« 
the haunted cottage. During this time the 
family in the house have given him every fa- 








cility for investigation; but with the coolest 
and most careful scrutiny he has utterly failed 
to fathom the mystery. His vision is defect- 
ive when directed to invisible objects, and it 
may be for this reason that he has not seen the 
nectral sights of which others speak so confi- 
le ntlv. His hearing, however, is good, and he 
has heard the ghostly sounds—nearly all that 
he has enumerated—and to these he is willing 
to give his unqualified testimony. To the facts 
that he is now to recount he can also bear true 
witness; but the “ ghostly” disclosures that oc- 
urred during the strange interview he would 
ave the reader accept or reject according to 
their intrinsic credibility. The facts were as 
llows; and that they may impress the read- 
er as nearly as possible as they impressed the 
writer he will relate them with every remem- 
bered detail of manner and circumstance : 
During the last autumn he was passing an 
evening with a highly-gifted lady residing in 
his vicinity, when the subject of the mysterious 
noises was alluded to, Though living but a 
few miles away, the lady had never heard of 
the ‘‘ Haunted House” or of its original occu- 
pants. She expressed a natural desire to wit- 
ness some of the singular manifestations, and 
the writer at once got up his horse and drove 
her to the infested domicile. 


onel’s library. There they sat down, no one, 
so far as they knew, being in the house but 
they three and the two young children. It was 
a balmy autumnal night. 
the stars were out, and not a breath of air 
stirred the great trees in the court-yard; but 
they had no sooner taken their seats than the 
house shook as if rocked by a hurricane. The 
lady is a devoted church-woman, and no be- 
liever in spirits or “ spiritualism ;” yet, startled 
from her self-control, she threw up her hands 


and exclaimed, ‘* What a dreadful noise! and | 
The writer, more | 
familiar with ghostly ways, had scarcely time | 


the air—how it stifles me!” 


to assure her that there was no danger, when, 
springing to her feet, she struck an attitude, 


and, with eyes blazing and arms moving like a | 


wind-mill, shouted out, “*‘ Who are you that are 
trying to probe this mystery? Do you hope 


with a two-foot rule to measure the Almighty ?” 
But you act well; with a| er. 


“Not exactly. 
little practice you would rival Ristori.” 
“Act! 


down and your hands in your pockets.” 


‘*Tt would trouble any one to crae/ with his 
hands in his pockets ; but if you are not mortal | release. 


what are you ?” 


‘* Your peer—every way your peer; and when 
[ was a man I would have scorned to creep into 
strange houses to rob the dead of their secrets.”4 
“*They should have no secrets—when one | yet I died forgiving him. 
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They arrived | 
about an hour after dark, and were shown by | 
the mistress of the cottage into the sitting- | 
room—the apartment which had been the Col- | 


The moon was up, | 
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This was too much for the good-nature of 
the ghost. Taking a few strides forward the 
dead man, or the living woman, raised an 
arm, and pointing to the door, shouted, “Go! 
Leave this house? It is mine! Go!” and 
then a foot came down on the floor with a force 
that set the chairs a-dancing. 

The writer had heard that a strong human 
will can exorcise the worst devil in creation, 
and, rising to his feet, he said: “ It is for you 
to go. If you are that bad man, and have 
possessed this woman, go this moment!” 

Instantly, as if struck by some invisible pow- 
er, the lady staggered back and fell into the 
chair from which she had risen. Placing her 
hands quickly to her head, she said: ‘* How 
strangely I feel! What is the matter with me ? 
What has happened ?” 

The circumstances were briefly explained, 
and a short conversation followed. In the 
midst of it the lady, again raising her hands, 
and lifting her eyes, which all the while had 
been fully open, began to chant a low psalm. 
It was a sad, weird air, and yet strangely mu- 
sical. At its close she sank to her knees, and 
uttered a prayer that was full of mingled peni- 
tence, love, and adoration. When it was over 
she resumed her seat, and, turning to the writ- 
er, said: “ You will forgive him; he knows 
not what he does; he has not yet come to his 
right reason.” 
| “Who is he?” 
| ‘The unhappy man who lived here—wo 
| lives here still, bound to this wretched louse 
by the sins he has committed.” 

“Ts that the law—that spirits are bound to 
the scene of their earthly crimes till they have 
made expiation ?” 

** It is—bound by an irresistible force which 
keeps them down, doing over and over again 
their wicked deeds, till, at last, the soul grows 
weary of wrong-doing, looks upward, and the 

/ angels come to it.” 

“Then there is forgiveness in eternity 

‘*There is forgiveness every where—God is 
all-merciful; but there is no remission—no es- 
cape from punishment. Every crime must be 
| expiated, every sin worked out; if not in your 
world, then in ours.” 

‘¢ And why do you take such interest in that 
bad man ?” 

| “We sinned together, we must rise togeth- 

It is my work to lift him up and bring 

| him to his right reason.” 


9” 


It is you who act—you mortals who | “And you are—” 
crawl between heaven and earth, your heads 


“ Alice.” 

‘* Not bound here, I hope, as he is ?” 
‘* Not now.; long penitence has wrought my 
I can now go up, far up; but I came 
| back to aid and uplift him.” 
| « He led you into sin, and yet you have for- 
given him ?” 

‘*He led me into sin, he took my life, and 
I loved him then, I 


| 


dies he is expected to leave all his real and per- | love him now, the more because I know he is 


sonal estate behind him.” 


| almost utterly lost and forsaken.” 
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‘*Tf you loved him so why did he take your 
life ?” 

“Because my remorse was torture to him— 
the sight of me a constant reproach and tor- 
ment.” 

“T have great faith in the power of human 
love—it would seem to me that such love as 
yours might lift a spirit from the very abyss.” 

**'There is no abyss except the abyss of sin, 
and that is in one’s own bosom: My love ts 
lifting him; with me already he is all gentle- 
ness and goodness.” 

The writer leaned his head upon his hand, 
pondering those strange doctrines, so foreign to 
his own belief, and to that of his companion, 
and in a moment she **T should go. 
Come here, place your hand upon her head, 
and will, gently and kindly, that I shall go 
away.” 

He did as he was bidden, and in another in- 
stant his lady companion was a member of the 
Episcopal Church, and a devout believer in the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Thirty-nine Articles. 


said, 


She thought she had been far away, in a beau- 


tiful garden, playing with little children. 

As he has intimated, the writer does not 
know what to make of the facts which form 
this strange story; he only trusts that what he 
has written may lead some clearer head than 
his to attempt a solution of the mystery which 
enshrouds the ‘‘ Haunted House at Water- 

= ” 
toy. 


Since writing the foregoing the writer has 
learned that in a vault near the haunted build- 
ing has been found a luxuriant head of woman's 
hair. It is wavy, of a golden brown, and is 
described as a ‘‘ wonder to look at.” It was 
apparently not cut from the head, but taken off 
with the scalp, and some remains of flesh still 
cling to its roots. The cellar in which the 
body of the peddler is supposed to have been 
buried is to be thoroughly dug over, and, when 
that is done, another chapter may be added to 
this strange history. 


a 


A PLEASANT MORNING. 


AM an illustrator to a weekly newspaper— 
now and then drawing from nature for ma- 
terial; now and then upon my fancy. 

In the path of my duties many strange ex- 
periences occur. On one day, sent to sketch 
the launch of the great inter-oceanic steamer, 
it falls to me to see the stalwart hero strike the 
blow with his proud arm that knocks away the 
last obstruction, and then retreat that one sec- 
ond too late, in which the first slide of the 
plunging monster shears off that arm like a leaf 
from the stem ; or, at another time, command- 
ed to farnish text and picture of the life in for- 
ests, I camp with the lumbermen far up among 
the else untrodden snows of the Canadas, and 
hear all night the wolf and catamount howl 
around my pillow. 

I do not find my post a sinecure at any time, 
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and there are occasions—as when I portray the 
stories of a battle-field, or am dispatched, one 
of the chosen ticketed, for the inside of the 
yard at some pet execution—when it grows 
ghastly. 

Now and then there is a pretty pageant of a 
procession to picture forth on its path; a re 
ception ; a portraiture ; but as a general tl g 
tame subjects go to tame pencils, and mine js 
kept for the turmoil of some riotous mob in a 
seething scum of the streets; for the imaging- 
tions of some famous burning ship at sea: for 
any thing stirring and stron, and needing a 
sharp, bold touch. 

In a life so busy as mine, odd as it may 
sound, I have never found time, not to attend 
to the affairs of other people, but to attend t 
those of my own, by which means not only have 
I been subject to the caprices of my landlady, 
and the bondslave of my bootmaker, but I ney 
er had the chance to get myself let into 
nice little thing in petroleum or silver, and ney- 
er had that moment to spare in which to fall in 
love. 

That being the case, fate arranged it that 
love should fall in with me, and straightway 
took me to the opera one night, ostensibly in 
order to obtain the closing tableau of the pres 
ent rage upon those boards, but really that | 
might see Emily come in, a radiant vision of 
yellow curls, and cheeks like rose leaves, while 
she glided on, shifting her blue gauze scarf 
across her shoulders, and dazzling all beholders. 

To declare that I fell in love upon the spot 
would be a mild statement. I plunged, I dived, 
and I can not say that I have ever yet come t 
the surface. That is not so extraordinary. But 
the thing which is extraordinary is that I did not 
plunge alone. Emily went under with me, It 
is years since ; but how the upper world looks, 
other than as we see it through our but par- 
tially lucid walls of separation, we are still ig- 
norant ; nor can I say that the sea-serpent has 
ever entered this, our, so to speak, submarine 
paradise. 

I often say to myself now that ‘I am the 
happiest man alive.” The Brigadier, it is true, 
gave us no property over and above his blessing ; 
and, Emily’s dowry consisting chiefly of the an- 
tique jewelry descended from her mother, we 
are far from wealthy. Nevertheless, our cir- 
cumstances are easy, for we own our house and 
garden. I earn sufficient for all our wants, 
and my life is so assured that should death and 
disaster overtake me my wife and children shall 
never know the sordid suffering of poverty. 
But as there are some people who never take 
the thorough enjoyment of any heavenly June 
morning, with its breadth of blue and its floods 
of golden sunshine; its winds streaming with 
perfume, and all its commotion of dews and 


| flowers and music; never take enjoyment of 
“this without perpetual prognostication and sky- 


searching, lest the divine day be after all only 
a weather-breeder; so I myself never fairly 
look my happiness in the face without a tremor. 



































haps because it seems too bright to last—and 
) the present day I never go home at night, 
when to my mind’s eye is rising the likeness 
fa little rosy face in a flush of curls pressed 
inst the window-pane, whose transparence 
shall let me see Emily sitting beyond in the 


sparkle of the fire-light, her beauty only sub- 
ied 


by our half dozen blissful years, with the | 


ther little head nestling beneath her own; I 
never go home, calling up this bit of a welcom- 
ing scene, without first bracing and preparing 

self, lest with the next step beyond the door 
some fatal sight may meet my eye, or some 
lread sound my ear. 

I take myself often enough to task for this 

rvousness of mine, and tell myself a thousand 
imes that, instead of being presentiment, it is 
ecollection ; that it all comes from that morn- 
ing, the day but one before our marriage, when 
my first gray hairs came with it. But I have 





not yet learned to conquer it, although I sum- | 


mon the whole dreadful drama so vividly before 
me as to be freshly aware of the gulfs then open- 
ing beneath me, so black and loathsomely ter- 
rible as to exempt me, one should think, from 
all penalty of gloom or sorrow for the rest of 
life, as one who has paid the fee to death and 
destruction, and is thenceforth free for his term 
of years. 

There had been announcement of a remark- 
able collection of animals just arrived from 
Egypt, where they had but lately been the 
imusement of the Pasha, and now on exhibition 
in the temporary wooden buildings at the cor- 


ner of Fifty-third Street and Clinton Crescent. | 


Persian Plains, snowy peaks of Himalaya, 
African Deserts, Archipelagos of Indian Seas, 
ind all those quarters of the globe which seem 
to be still fermenting with the primeval im- 
perfection, had alike given tribute to this as- 
sembly; and among the number of trophies 
from wood and wild there was a famous lion, by 
name Abdul Medjid, whose fierce feats had 
won him an unenviable renown in two hemi- 
spheres—the true Numidian beast, tawny as his 
native sands, bristling and untamable. He had 
lestroyed every keeper but his last one, and on 
the opening day of his exhibition in this coun- 
try he had sprung upon a man in the very act 
of receiving from him his rations, and rent him 
in so furious a manner that his life was de- 
spaired of, although the victim still survived, 
paralyzed through all the region of his wounds. 

Of course public curiosity was in great meas- 
ure excited by the perpetrator of such evil 
deeds, and to take fortune at the flood, for the 
benefit of distant purchasers of this week’s is- 
sue, it was deemed desirable by my employer 
to obtain Abdul Medjid’s portrait, and equally 
desirable that I should obtain it, which, nothing 
doubting and nothing loth, I at once undertook 
to do. 

I did not mention my projected work of the 
morning to Emily, for though it might have 
been pleasant for her to accompany me and 





Like the ancients, I shudder at felicity—per- | 
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stroll through the rooms unhindered by any 
crowd, yet I knew she was in a cloud of the 
laces and silks of her paraphernalia, from which 
I could not ask her in that last trying day to 
emerge. So I contented myself with the Brig- 
adier’s little Skye terrier, which had followed 
me unawares, and, saving his presence, forte 
nately, I went alone. It did not at the moment 
seem ominous of any sinister occurrence that 
on my way, in endeavoring to evade the on- 
slaaght of a wild white bull that had got loose 
from a drove of cattle hastening to the sham- 
bles, I should have stepped into an inclosure 
where I was confronted with an enormous pla- 
card of “ Beware the Dog;” nor that on the 
steps of the exhibition buildings an urchin 
should have let fly in my face a Pharaoh’s ser- 
pent with a hiss and splutter worthy of the great 
original of the Garden. 

I did not imagine that it would be a very 
difficult task to fetch the salient features of his 
African majesty’s countenance, and so loitered 
along the curious compartments of the place, 
looking at one and another object of interest, 
till I should reach the room of the lions. 

It was a fresh morning, and rather cool in the 
buildings, for the windows were all unglazed— 
a temperature pleasant enough, doubtless, to 
the Polar bears, who every afternoon drowned 
their spotlessness in ceaseless drenchings, till, 
far from the snowy guardians of the pole that 
once they were, they seemed only animated 
heaps of dust and water, but one in which the 
tropical beasts howled and shivered. Tlie ex- 
hibition had none of those summer-day attrac- 
tions which kindred shows possess in the open 
country, when one slides between the canvas 
walls into the open arena, full of a white light 
sifting down from the tented top, and the wick- 
ed sweetness of crushed and trodden grass, but 
it was notwithstanding well worth the seeing. 
I was particularly entertained in one section, 
where monkeys chattered and birds whistled, 
and spent more time than I had intended over 
an investigation of the Darwinian theory; over 
the wonders of a pelican, and the beauty of a 
white peacock ; watching the singularly splen- 
did eves of an ostrich, which, however, always 
had an effect as if he were wearing glasses ; 
and listening toé the voice of the bird of the 
tolling bell, while all around me every shade of 
color and degree of lustre plumed its feathery 
loveliness, and mocking-birds and nightingales 
made charming rivalry ; and, like the support- 
ers of an armorial piece, behind the dark green 
of the iron railing two harmless young alligators 
lay motionless, as if they were merely a gro- 
tesque ornamentation of the railing itself. I 
could fancy the garment of some intent lady 
heedlessly overlying these ornamentations, till, 
chancing to look down and catch the horrid 
sidelong leer of their jaws, she gathered her- 
self up in shrieking dismay. Possibly when 
the exhibition had arranged itself more perma- 
nently these two young remnants of early mon- 
strosity, however innoxious, would not be al- 
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lowed such liberty, and the cases in the next 
apartment, where all the reptiles of the world 
had taken up their abode, would be made a 
trifle more secure. As for these latter, Eve 
never would have been tempted by one of them 
if first she had seen them all together. Here 
was a hoop-snake amusing himself by trundling 
to and fro in the shape of a self-acting circle ; 
hard by another specimen spread his tail like 
a fan, and flirted it to all appearance as indo- 
lently as any lady of fashion, although it was 
the swiftness of the motion that in reality gave 
it its resemblance; then there was a jewel-snake 
sunning in a mass of splendor; just beyond two 
boa-constrictors, in a huge glass case, stretched 
their length over the dead boughs of a great 
tree inclosed with them, gnd, as the long wave 
of breath swept its slow palpitation through 
their vast volumes, their sides showed iridescent 


with fairest rose and tenderest blue, with shin- | 
commingling of di- | 


ing scales, and all delicate 


vinest color; and in still another spot there 


were coils of rattlesnakes and adders, ruby- | 


headed cobras, and Lavengro’s yellow king of 
the vipers himself. I did not linger long in 
that den, but hastened then to my task in the 
room of the lions. 

This was a spacious room, much more so 
than the others, whether out of deference to 
Abdul Medjid or the throngs who were ex- 
pected to view his innocent gambols. 
at once lighted and ventilated by a row of 
openings on one side, as I said, without glass. 
There was nothing in the room but the cage of 
Abdul Medjid and his family, which stood quite 
at the upper end, though through the open 
doors yet beyond one could see further divisions 
filled with their respective properties, whether 


it was the mild-faced gray Indian cow, so beau- | 
tiful that it is no wonder it is sacred, or tigers, | 
with their green eyes glowing like live emeralds, | 


the low-crawling panther—a beast so disgusting 


that it is difficult to believe God made it—leap- | 


ing leopards, too rounded and velvety soft to 
hold the fierce flames of life within, that kept 
them in a tireless ramble, bounding now like 


elastic balls, now rampant and aspiring in their | 
sport, flames that seemed to come and go in the | 


black and brilliant spots upon their golden sides, 
or elephants, giraffes, and the other various 
riffraff of a traveling menagerie. 

This portion of the buildings was full of all 
manner of discordant yells and howls that re- 
sounded across the smothering susurrus of hisses 
from the ophidian apartment behind me, in which 


the morning merriment of birds and monkeys | 


was lost, and through which, and commanding 


it, the long, low, occasional growl of Abdul Med- | 


jid, as he roused from an uneasy slumber, roared 
and rumbled like the distant thunder of some 
storm below the horizon. It was a pandemo- 
nium where the fallen spirits had been imbruted 
into wild beasts, and a man would have need of 
firmer nerve than mine not to have felt some 
slight qualms of dismay at his loneliness there ; 
for these apartments having been cleared and 


It was | 


| through 
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cleaned for guests, the attendants were sweep 
ing and fitting those still further on, or prepar 
ing the noonday meal of their several charges 
in the outer shanties of all, 

However, since the thing was inevitable, ] 
took to myself what heart of grace I could find. 
and established my sketch-book within a con 
venient distance of the resting-place of Abdu 
Medjid, and dotted down my preliminary out 
lines with a sufficiently steady hand. ; 

The lion at that moment was asleep—that 
majestic sleep which does not condescend ¢ 
forget itself, but now and then opens a drows) 
eye and relapses into indifferent ease. This 
suffered me to sketch his principal points with- 
out difficulty, notwithstanding the young lioness 
who kept a frowning watch upon me while he: 
two whelps hugged and fawned and bit and 
rolled over one another to their heart’s content, 
Once in a while, glancing up from my work, | 
saw the somewhat laughable contrast presented 
by the little Skye terrier, who, in the dilemma 
of daring neither to leave me nor to remain with 
me, when he found what were the terrors en 
trapping him, had taken refuge in the remotest 
corner of the room, and, on catching my eye, 


|had the appearance of giving a melancholy 


whine for sympathy or help; which whine, how- 
ever, if uttered, was inaudible in all the othe: 
tumult. 

3efore long I grew interested in my work: 
it brought to me the African solitude of burn 
ing sun and sand; I saw the creatures sporting 
in great open plains or crouching in reedy jun 
gles at the head of secret river-sources: he be 
came the typical lion as I wrought, the one em- 
bodiment of torrid East. I remembered the 
beast in the court of King Francis: 

“One's whole blood grew curdling and creepy 

To see the black mane vast and heapy, 

The tail in the air stiff and straining, 

The wide eyes, nor waxing, nor waning. 

* * . . * 7 * 

Ay, that was the open sky o’erhead! 

And you saw by the flush on his forehead, 
By the hope in those. eyes wide and steady, 
He was leagues in the desert already, 
Driving the flocks up the mountain, 

Or, cat-like, couched hard by the fountain 

To waylay the date-gathering negress: 

So guarded he entrance or egress.” 

But suddenly, while the lines were running 
my mind, Abdul Medjid was the thing 
itself! It seemed to me as if he had all at once 
become aware of the liberty that was being 
taken with him, and bounding erect, with a 
roar that shook the rafters, he had caught the 
iron wires of his cage between his two terrible 
fore-paws and shaken them as if they had been 
bamboos, while his eyes glowed and glared like 
red-hot. coals, and his fierce breath swept hot 
and rough across my cheek, 

My heart stood still so instantly that hands 
and feet were powerless; I could not stir; i 
could not even have cried out. I only noticed 
that the noises from the adjoining rooms had 


| somehow ceased, whether through fatigue, 01 


fear, or perhaps just awed by the full report of 
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Abdul Medjid’s awful voice. I can see the | Breathe? The breath seemed already to have 
brute now, rearing about me, so supple and | left my lips. Yet consciousness and thought 
ewift and terrible. I wondered for a single | returned at the man’s words like an agony. 
thought if l were doomed to diesthe death of | Would he go by—this revolting mass of being ? 

s victim. But with the next rebound of the | Might I, by any possibility, seem an inanimate 
blood that came rushing over me in one hot | object--I, so crowded with pain, shaking and 
irge, I must have turned—turned, great God | quaking with it for all I knew, ,perhaps letting 
in heaven! to find myself in the very jaws of | my heart-beats be heard. Could he go by? 





leath itself. | Suspended over hell by a hair! low I 

The blank silence that followed the roar of | watched—my eyeballs burning out their sockets 
the lion was being broken by a stifling, sweep- | —watched that great leaden length of hide rise 
ing sound, like that of the wind through a lat- | and fall—watched the dull impervious counte- 


tice, and creeping in long curves and convolu- | nance, capable neither of mercy nor knowledge, 
tions the great boa-constrictor, from the room | a flat field of half-gorged desire! With what a 
behind, was coming over the floor like a wave. | slow torture of advance he came; it seemed to 
It was this, then, against which the lion’s | me as if suns rose and set and years went by in 
yell had resounded—against which the poor lit- | every moment. Billow after billow swept up 
tle whine of the Skye, before the advance of | and down with that lingering and ponderous 
which, as the long coils came loosening from the | advance—he was close upon me! 
broken case, the other beasts had subsided into} Swerving! Swerving ever so little, a hair’s 
whimpering stillness. As for me—I saw the | breadth, a line—ah, merciful Father in heaven 
thing while my eyes protruded with horror—it | be praised! the head had passed beyond, the 
seemed that I must be the object of his desires | terrible jaws had gone by, men were entering 
ind effort. Y gave one glance at liberty. Was | from behind with quilts and blankets to secure 
here no escape? ‘The serpent, with his bulk, | him in their smothering folds. I was safe— 


barred either exit; I might try the windows— | but the little Skye terrier, which had caught 
high as my head, almost as small—with neither | the filmy glow of the stolid eye, was stone-dead 
step nor ladder; another curve and his gigantic | with fright. 

fleshy ring lay between me and them—he had They spoke to me, shaking my shoulders, and 
nearly encircled me—was almost upon me: | brought me soon some brandy. ‘Their voices 
truly there was no escape. | sounded leagues away; I seemed, though still 


Then, as my eyes got glued upon his deadly | standing, to be coming out of a swoon; my 
approach, all the blackness of my fate over- | clothes were as wet and chill as if a cataract 
whelmed me. ‘To be lapped about in the cold | had been emptied upon me. 
and mighty coils till every bone was broken, | I thanked my friends, and paused only to give 
crushed more sorely than the criminal upon the | one glance at the lion, where, dark and glossy 
cruel wheel, or alive to endure the slow suffoca- | with sweat, he yet reared and pressed his paws 
tion of slime and nauseousness till all ceased in | against the bars; but the portrait of Abdul 
slippery darkness. He had looked so fearfully | Medjid was never finished. 
splendid a sight when hanging in his glittering Ware painiiielpencteata — 


: : “ : ‘ 

loops from the branches of the withered tree in- | > VANKRER PEROPR TOR 
side his prison, wrinkle after wrinkle ridging it- | THE YAN KEE BEI ORE THE 
self in light—now nothing but a mass of quiv- | . THRONE, 


ering and disgusting grayness, he spread his ( UR position was a most delightful one in 
loathly surfaces in foul pulsations along the floor. many respects, when I was in my seven- 
One mad thought of yesterday and of the mor- | teenth year of life on earth, and my first year of 
row—a pang of Emily—struck me like a knife. | life in Paris. Louis Napoleon was our friend. 
Then annihilation of thought and memory, till | My daily companions were the ladies and gen- 
for me the universe seemed swallowed in those | tlemen of his court. It was well known that 
hideous folds. There are no words to tell the | we were on terms of unwonted intimacy at the 
sick horror of that moment; language is power- | Tuileries, and it was generally believed that to 
less; thought fails; only mere animal sensation | get admitted to our salons was equivalent to 


can realize it—and mine, thank God! was grow- | setting foot in the very ante-room of royalty. I 
ing torpid with terror. When he reached me | now had my first taste of the power of Power— 
I should be no longer a man, but a mere thing, | or, more properly speaking, of the power of sup- 
a piece of flesh already carrion. posed Power. There were all sorts of people 

Suddenly a head darkened the window right | at our doors incessantly, wanting all sorts of fa- 
before me. I hardly could have seen it, though | vors—from the sale to the French government 
I knew it wasthere. A voice cried out in words | of a patent valued at a million frances to the se- 
which I must have heard, since I remembered | curing of a seat in the Imperial Chapel at the 
them, and since they somehow intensified my | Tuileries for the coming Sunday morning. 
pain: “Keep still! Don’t stir! Don’t move | There were French people, and English people, 
an inch! It’s your only chance! Be a log! | and people of all lands among these haunters 
He'll take you for a fixture and go by. Don’t | of our threshold, but more than all others there 
move an eyelash! Don’t breathe!” were Americans, 

Stir? I could not have lifted a finger.| Ours was a delightful position in many re- 
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spects, as I have said; but in respect to the 


Yankee before the Throne it was apt to be an- 


noying. 

The ordinary observer of the period would 
hardly have suspected, I am sure, what a vast 
number of impecunious Americans there were 
in Paris in the year 1858. What amazed me 
always, was that such very poor people could ever 
have Stained money enough to pay their pas- 
sage across the ocean. ‘The generality of these, 
like true-born Yankees as they were, had ‘* in- 
ventions” which they were anxious to sell to the 
government. Generally, it was something in 
the way of fire-arms, though sewing-machines, 
bread-baking machines, and many other ma- 
chines, found their way to our residence in the 
Faubourg St. Honore for inspection. To find 
an American—one of their own compatriots—in 
such a very exceptional position, was something 
most extraordinary: a person who could look 
at your inventions in one minute; and twenty 
minutes later stand in the Emperor's presence 
and speak directly to him about them—it was 
wonderful! Such a person must be got at— 
must be propitiated, and made to take a per- 
sonal interest in every inventor’s cause. 

It was not difficult to say a good word for 
these worthy men. Generally, however, the in- 
ventions were chimerical illusions, or delusions, 
whose uselessness it only required a practical 
test to clearly demonstrate. One of these, I 
well remember, was a bread-baking apparatus, 
presented by a gentleman of Cincinnati, whose 
cause I espoused with especial enthusiasm in 
view of his hailing from the Western city, where 
my mother, brother, and sisters lived. 
of the operations of this wonderful apparatus 
was like listening to a fairy story, or to a mod- 
ern rivalry of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
For this inventor permission was obtained to 
land his apparatus in Havre free of duty; and 
there the matter ended, because the machine 
stopped working in America, and refused ever 
to resume its marvelous operations. 

One of the Yankees—though not one of the 
impecunious—was Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 
spent much time at our house, in his efforts to 
secure a concession from the French Govern- 
iment of the right to land a submarine cable on 
the French island of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
My interest in this matter was very strong. 
While it was still pending I left Paris for a few 
weeks’ sojourn at Biarritz, the Imperial sea- 
bathing village. M. Mocquard was there with 
the Empress, and I wrote to him on the subject, 
urging him, if possible, to let me have the con- 
cession for Mr. Field at once. Mocquard’s po- 
sition as Napoleon’s right-hand man, his mouth- 
piece, his confidential adviser, was well known. 
To apply to him was as good as, or better than, 
to apply to the Emperor himself. With his 
never-failing courtesy Mocquard expressed to 
me his regret at not being able to respond to 
my desire. He wrote: 

**T must, before writing to Paris, confer about this 
matter with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, now at 
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To hear | 


He | 


Se 
Biarritz. Repose in me the care of giving it an actiy, 
impulsion. Believe in my affectionate sentiments 
“ Mooquarp,” 

I had frequent opportunities of observing thy 
peculiar nervousness of Mr. Field’s tempera 
ment, superinduced, no doubt, by his excitin, 
labors. I remember one day, when we wer 
driving about from one Ministére to another, ye 
ceiving disheartening answers from all (for pe 
ple were then disposed to look upon the who! 
business as a chimera, and on its projector as a1 
amiable lunatic), how amused I was with Mr 
Field’s eccentricity. While discussing the glo 
ries of his pet scheme with great volubility j; 
English, he would repeatedly interrupt himself 
to punch the astonished driver in the back, and 
ejaculate the one word Adlez!— “Go on!’ 
The man was already racing his horses at thei 
full speed, but Mr. Field’s eagerness far out- 
stripped their shodden heels. The style of the 
utterance was somewhat this: 

‘*T tell you it is not a mad idea”—[Punch— 
Allez!), ‘* The day is not far distant when yor 
will see the-two conntries joined”—[Punch— 
Allez !). “Just think it! Instantaneous 
communication between London and Ney 
York !”—[Punch—A lez !}. 


«The scene was brought to a farcical climax 


of 


when the driver, impatient at last beyond en- 
durance, turned around in his seat and mum- 
bled in that tone of suppressed rage common t 
the French and English subordinate when an- 
gry, 

** Ah ca! vous m’embetez a la fin !”—* Com 
now! you pester me at last!” 

This mild protest against the punches and th¢ 
reiterated allez, Mr. Field did not take the pains 
to notice, if he even understood. 

When he was just on the point of receiving 
the concession, Mr. Field discovered that a mis- 
take had been made in a date—purposely, as it 
afterward appeared. 

‘The date is wrong,” said honest Mr. Field. 
“T can not sign a petition which states that I 


| shall be in Paris on that date.” 


**T know that you will be gone, Monsieur,” 
said the official, blandly, ‘‘ but as a matter of 
form it was necessary that the date should.be 
thus.” 

‘* But I shall be on the ocean at that time,” 
said Mr. Field. 

‘Where you will,” rejoined the official, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ It does not matter. 
Sign, all the same.” 

‘*No,” said the American gentleman, with 
noble simplicity, ‘‘ I can not sign, Who knows 
but I may be lost at sea on this trip? In that 
case I could not bear the thought that almost 
my last act in Europe was to indorse a false- 
hood.” 

The concession was obtained at last, how- 
ever, and Mr. Field proved the feasibility of his 
scheme. 

Among the numerous applicants for anothe1 
kind of favor—the obtaining of a contract— 
was a person who now “enjoys” a somewhat 
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JRE THE THRONE. 








unenviable reputation from having had a price 
set on his head by the American Government 
just after the death of Lincoln. I allude to 
Mr. Beverly Tucker, whose term of office as 
‘nited States Consul at Liverpool had just ex- 
ired, and who was now in Paris for the pur- 
se of working what he joyously but erroneous- 
quoted as his ‘‘gold mine.” In other words, 
he hoped to obtain a contract for supplying beef 
to that portion of the French army then oper- 
ating in China, <A circumstance here unnec- 
essary to relate led the voluble Southerner to 
implore my assistance in the matter. In a 
weak moment I consented, and writing to M. 
Mocquard obtained a letter of audience for my- 
self and (alas, for French ignorance of a pat- 
ronymic so distinguished!) for my pro tem. pro- 
tégé, M. Bewerty Tuxe! 

To make my folly complete I had consented 
to act on this occasion in the somewhat undig- 
nified capacity of interpreter, as Mr. Tucker 
was unable to master more than half a dozen 
words of French. : 

On the day appointed for the audience we 
drove to the Tuileries, and were admitted to 
the presence of the Chef di: Cabinet. I could 
not have conceived it possible that a man of 
Beverly Tucker’s years—one who had so re- 
cently held a somewhat important post in En- 
gland, a person of considerable consequence, 
no doubt, in the South—would be so complete- 
ly overthrown by the august presence of M. 
Mocquard. Royalty itself never should have 
abashed an American gentleman thus; and 
Mocquard, important as he was, was not roy- 
alty at least. ‘TTucker’s self-possession imme- 
diately deserted him, and during the entire in- 
terview he never once recovered it. Natural- | 
ly of a florid complexion, with sandy hair, and | 
fiery red beard, his tinge now deepened into a| 
gorgeous scarlet. I was almost frightened my- 
self when I looked at him—not that I was awed 
by Mocquard, but that I feared Tucker would 
presently fall into an apoplectic fit. 

Mocquard’s cabinet was immediately con- 
tiguous to that of the Emperor, on the ground- | 
floor of the Palace of the Tuileries, looking out | 
upon the English garden which the Emperor | 
had recently cut off from the public inclosure 
for the exclusive use of the Imperial family— | 
an act, by-the-way, much to the annoyance of 
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was, by repeatedly pronounci he Secretary's 
name, that he became conscidus of the great 
breach of etiquette he was committing by his 
gauche and oblivious manner. Then began the 
embarrassment and the redness; and on the 
part of the Secretary an impatience and dislike 
of this beefy-looking man whom he evidently 
considered a boor, which showed me I had a 
delicate part to play. The matter of the “ gold 
mine” explained, M. Mocquard answered that 
it was something which did not come within 
his province, and that all he could do for Mr 
Tucker was to give him letters of introduction 
to the head-officials of those Ministéres who 
** occupied themselves” with contracts and ship- 
ments of stores, ‘This in itself was a great fa- 
vor, and when I explained it to Mr. Tucker he 
was so very grateful for it that he took upon 
himself to use four out of the six. French words 
he knew. They were these, dropped slowly, 
and with dire emphasis on the last one: 

Je—remercie—votre—Excellence—(** |1—thank 
—your—Excellency”). 

Here was a bit of insolent ignorance! Moc- 
quard, the life-long friend of the Emperor—the 
last and best-beloved lover of his mother, Queen 
Hortense—the pet of the Empress—Command- 
er in the order of the Legion of Honor— Chef 
of the Cabinet ; to whom the Emperor had of- 
fered every title from Duke to Baron, and who 
had refused all to retain the simple, illustrious, 
and, as he thought, world-known name of Moc- 
QuARD—to be addressed by the bana/ and medi- 
ocre title of ‘‘ Excellency,” by an unpleasant 
American with ill manners and a red face! It 
was like a slur thrown on the device of the 
Rohans. 

Roy ne pris. 
Prince ne daigne. 
Rohan, je suis! 


King, I can not. 
Prince, I deign not. 
Rohan, I am! 

Again came the fatal phrase, “‘ Je—remercie— 
votre—Excellence.” 

“Tell him I am no ‘ Excellency !’” said the 
indignant Mocquard to me, haughtily rising to 
put an end to the interview. 

Alas! Tucker heeded not, and again, 

** Je—remercie—” 

“ Diable!” ejaculated Mocquard, stamping 
his foot; “‘ he pesters me!” 

I edged my unfortunate compatriot out of the 
presence as expeditiously as possible, and when 


the Parisians, who looked upon the Tuileries, | we were again in the carriage, I asked Mr. 


every square foot of it, as the natural play- 
ground of the children of France, the rendez- 
vous of the be-capped bonne with her soldier- 
spark, the home of the coco-vendor, the land 
of the marchande de plaisirs. Gazing out upon 
the floral beauties which smiled thus at our 
feet, staring amazedly at the antique glories 
of upholstery and fresco which the room afford- 
ed, my companion, for the first time in my ac- 
quaintance with him, became thoroughly obliv- 
ious of his ** gold mine,” and of the presence 
of the person whose capital of influence—not 
money—was to work the treasure. It was not 
until I recalled him to a sense of where he 


| like it. 
Excellencies, these Frenchmen!” 


| Tucker why he had not taken my hint, at the 


same time explaining how very annoying it was 
to Mocquard to be called ‘‘ Excellency.” 

‘*Oh, sho!” said this perfectly self-compla- 
cent son of the sunny South, ‘‘ that’s all gam- 
mon! He liked it, never tell me! They all 
I tell you it tickles em to be called 


| I explained the peculiar nature of this case, 
| but to no purpose. ‘The obtuseness of this 
| really kind-hearted but stupid ‘‘ chivalrous” 
person was very amusing. 

Our first visit, after leaging Mocquard, was 
to the Ministry of thé Marine, where a polite 
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but imperative “impossible” from the lips of 
M. Dupuy de Lome effectually closed up Mr. 
Beverly Tucker's *‘ gold mine,” which was never 
heard of more. 

But it is not alone the Yankee inventor or 
would-be contractor who comes before the throne 
of Louis Napoleon. American authors and pub 
lishers are also much in the habit of courting 
imperial notice. ‘To what an extent this 
done few people in this country are aware; be- 
cause, as a rule, with most rare exceptions, 
these efforts to obtain notice from Napoleon or 
Eugénie fail utterly of accomplishing any thing. 
Once in a while an American author or pub- 
lisher gets a letter of praise or a present of 
jewelry ; but even in’that case it by no means 
follows that the work is really valued by the 
Emperor or Empress. ‘The letter or the pres- 
ent may be a whim, or it may be a piece of 
policy. 

I recall the case of a well-known publisher 
who sent the Emperor the most beautiful speci- 
men of the bookmaker’s art on which my eyes 
ever feasted—a Worcester’s Dictionary, printed 
on satin paper, soft as a baby’s cheek, bound 
gorgeously in green morocco decked with gold, 
with the imperial arms and cipher dextrously 
inserted at every available point, gilt-edged, 
perfumed, a very triumph in its way. Arrived 
at the palace, this book carelessly knocked 
about from one room to another, cared for by 
nobody ; until, feeling sorry for it as if it were 
a living thing, I one day asked why it was so 
ill-treated. 

** Ah Diable !” said M. Mocquard, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘these things pester us. I, for one, wish 
people would stop sending them. If you want 
it you can have it.” 

‘¢ But will not the Emperor object to my hay - 
ing taken it ?” 

“* Parbleu!” said the Secretary, shrugging his 
shoulders, and laughing with a manner half 
droll, half contemptuous, “ what does the Em- 
peror of France care for Woochestaire Sauce’s 
Dictionnaire !” 


18 


This case is not related because there is any 
thing out of the common in it. Quite the con- 
trary. It chanced to be the first of several ele- 
gant books which were freely given to me, 
which came to the Tuileries in the same way. 
Nearly all of these were from American authors 
or publishers, though a few were from English 
sources, and, it is easy to conceive, were the 
centre of many a fond hope, and prepared at 


great expense of. time, labor, and money for | 


their special purpose. 
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nee four or five years ago I went to Cali- 
)) fornia. Why I went there I have not yet 
been able to determine. There was no neces- 
sity in the case—certainly nothing in the world 
is easier than not to go to California. But I 
went. With recklgss economy : chose a new 
route; the voyage was tedious and protracted 
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but profitable. For during its continuance | 
had ample time to reflect upon the errors of the 
past and form good resolutions for the future— 


| chief among which resolutions was one to never 


again attempt the same line of travel. Of aj) 
the resolves entered into at the various critica] 
periods of my life, this latter one I fancy is the 
least likely to be broken. 

Just six weeks after going out from Helj 
Gate the Golden Gate swung to behind me, oy 
hypothetical hinges. The great city of San 
Francisco loomed up before me in all its fra- 
grance and freshness. Of all the happy mo- 
ments experienced in a somewhat checkered 
career, two are so particularly memorable that 
they never can be forgotten: one is when, after 
that terrible sea-voyage with its dirt and dis- 
comforts, I landed in San Francisco—the other 
when I left it. Do not imagine that in this 
statement I intend to bring discredit or con- 
tempt upon the Queen City of the Pacific Coast~ 
that Mecca which all pilgrims praise, but where 
few take up permanent residences. Rather let 
the confession turn to my own disadvantage ; 
set it down to the peculiarity of a roving ar 
restless temper, which could scarcely be happy 
and contented in Paradise—at least in such a 
Paradise as is commonly painted for the edifica- 
tion of the popular mind, 

At the time of my arrival in San Francisco 
the mining excitement was at its height. Joint 
stock companies under every conceivable name 
for ‘“‘developing” mines in the most extraordi- 
nary localities were every day organized, the 
list of the incorporations regularly filling a 
column in the morning papers. Nearly the 


whole coast was staked out ato claims. Peo- 


| ple bought any thing and every thing that was 


offered as ‘*feet.”” The man who blundered 


| over a boulder fell into fortune, for he could 


come into town, report that he had found a 
lead ‘‘as good as the Gould and Curry,” and 
sell out at any price he pleased. (Gould and 
Curry, a mine situated on the famous Comstock 
Ledge, selling at $5000 a foot and paying a 


| dividend of $150 a month, was the favorite 


standard of comparison.) Tunnels were run 
through granitic mountains, shafts were sunk 
nearly to the centre of gravity, until square 
miles of ground looked as though it had been 
bored over by gigantic gophers. Especially was 
this the case in Nevada, through which State 


| one can not travel even at this time without in- 


curring the risk of falling into pit-holes from 
which there could be no resurrection. Those 
were flush times indeed. Had the scheme sug- 
gested itself to a glib-tongued operator, a com- 
pany could have been organized with innumer- 
able millions of capital to tunnel the moon or 
prospect the larger planets, in the expectation 
of finding horn-silver or, at least, pyrites in the 
centre. All was bustle, confusion, extrava- 
gance, and anticipation. In the very city of 
San Francisco mining claims were entered. 
No man’s cellar was safe against the persever- 
ing prospector. Even the dead were disturbed. 
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A company called ‘* The Lone Mountain Gold 
nd Silver Mining Company” was organized for 
he purpose of working a fancied vein in that 
lent cemetery. Fortunately thie lead gave out 

at an early period, or the poor pioneers who for 
mneventful years had slumbered beneath the 

ver and daisies would have been turned out 
from what they had considered their last rest- 
ig-place, to take compulsory glimpses of vhe 
on. Tunneling the tomb of an ancestor in 
rch of the precious metals may seem too 
trageous for belief; but I solemnly assure 
reader that the company above-mentioned 
as actually incorporated and that ground was 
broken, Yea, I will even own that I had stock 
in it myself. There were no bounds to the ex- 





citement and enterprise of the frenzied treas- 
ire-seekers. An aerolite was found one morn- 

g within the Custom-house grounds. Before 
nightfall there were a dozen holes drilled through 
ind through it, and nearly half its substance 
was chipped off to be submitted to the subtle 
ests of the assayer. Never before, never since, 
vas there seen such a frenzy. Picks were ata 
premium, and spades were indeed trumps. Dig 
ging became a duty, and the husband and father 
was considered neglectful of his family if he 
failed to respond to the call. When it is con- 
sidered how many holes can be dug in the 
earth’s surface without finding gold, one ceases 
to wonder at the many failures which followed. 

But the great States and Territories of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon, Arizona, Idaho, and 
Montana did not afford a field wide enough for 
mining ambition. Mexico stretched out her 
golden arms. Mines that had yielded millions 
f dollars under the crude manipulations of na- 
tive hands were to be’ had for mere songs—for 
he promise ofasong. Mines that were opened, 
mines that stood ready to be rifled, like the 
legendary pigs that in the good old days ran 

bout the streets of London ready roasted and 

clamoring to be eaten. Did you doubt the 
stories! Lo, were not the pages of Ward’s 
History of Mexico unfolded to your gaze! 
Was it not there put down, in the plainest 
black and white, how the San This and the 
Santa That had turned out treasure faster than 
all the mules that the country contained could 
pack it away? These mines, abandoned by 
their improvident owners, only needed the open 
sesame of capital at their doors to again unlock 
their riches. If they yielded so enormously by 
the imperfect native method of treating ores, 
what will they not yield under the improved 
system which American skill and capital can 
command, cried the sanguine soul of the specu- 
lator ? 

Wood; water, and labor—the great requisites 
in a mining country—were plenty and cheap. 
The mining laws were in favor of the worker. 
What wonder then that there was a rush for 
Mexican investments! Those who had made 
money at home sought to double it abroad; 
those who had lost expected to make up their 
losses and more in this new field of enterprise. 
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My seat was among the latter. Reaching 
California when speculation was at full tide, I 
was just in time to launch my little boat on the 
top wave, and get the full benefit of the ebb. 
A friend gave me “ points;” he had the * in- 
side track,” he said. And he had, as I found 
to my cost, quite the “inside track” of me. The 
stock which he kindly sold me, with the assur- 
ance that its certain appreciaticn would enable 
us to visit Europe together, fell on my hands to 
a merely nominal figure ; my name appeared on 
the delinquent list at the Brokers’ Board about 
the same time that his was registered in Paris, 

But I was not bereft of friends by my mis- 
fortune ; I found scores of friends—sympathiz- 
ing friends. One, in particular, expressed a 
great desire to see me get even. The way that 
he proposed to get me “even” was decidedly 
odd—thongh, after all, but an application of the 
hair-of-the-dog-that-bit-you principle. A be- 
nevolent old Spaniard with one eye was in town 
to dispose of a mine which he owned in Du- 
rango. There were 1800 feet in the mine (put- 
ting my foot in made it 1801); he wouldn’t sell 
the whole of it, not even to his best friends—he 
couldn't, he said, in justice to his family. Sut 
he would sell half at $100 a foot, for the sake 
of raising the money to purchase and erect the 
needful machinery. The mine was called £/ 
Tigre Colorado—Spanish for “The Red Tiger.” 
He had a drawing or plan of the mine with him, 
beautifully executed and highly colored—the 
reason, perhaps, that it was called Colorado, 
There were galleries and chambers, and col- 
umns and pillars without end; it all looked 
not unlike a five-story hotel. The columns and 
pillars, he explained, had been left there in ac- 
cordance with a law of the country, which in- 
sisted upon that solid support. Even if the rest 
of the mine “ petered out,” those pillars— 
nearly pure silver—could be taken out, and 
made to yield millions! The course of the 
vein—he called it veta—was marked and ac- 
companied with marginal notes. Here it was 
only four feet wide; there it branched out to 
twenty ; here it would not yield more than two 
or three hundred dollars a ton; there, where 
the veta was widest, as many thousand. It 
was easy enough to calculate the profit to ac- 
crue from first workings. The mill which it 
was proposed to erect would crush and work 
thirty tons of ore a day; but suppose it only 
worked twenty. The ore would easily average 
#1000 a ton; but suppose it only yielded #500. 
Twenty times $500 was $10,000. Allow $250 
for expense of working—there you had a clear 
profit of $9750 a day. Counting twenty-six 
working days to a month, and you had $2538, 500, 
which gave a dividend of about $140 a month 
to the share. Or suppose it were only $100— 
the fortunate possessor of twenty shares would 
even then have an income in gold of $24,000 
per annum. Was that to be sneezed at? And 
the investment was so small! Who could re- 
sist the temptation? JI, for one, could not; a 
present Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States could not; any number of wid 
ows and orphans and young men ambitions of 
matrimony could not—my friend who indorsed 
the character of his friend, the benevolent old 
Spaniard with one eye (and who, we afterward 
ascertained, got 100 shares gratis and ten per 
cent. commission on all he sold for his pains), 
was persuaded to use his influence to procure 
Fortu- 
nately the Fool-killer did not come round about 
that time, or I should not be here to tell the 
tale of how we came out, 

Well, machinery was bought 
and the old Don 
things. This was July. 


us stock: we ‘‘ went in” with avidity. 


and shipped, 
down to superintend 
He assured us that 
about Christmas we might look for returns. 
And we did look for them—but I anticipate. 
His single eye fairly shone with philanthropy 


went 


and promise when he wrung our hands on the 
wharf at leave-taking; and as he waved his 
snowy from the he 
was very faultless in his dress as became an old 


cambric hurricane deck 
Castilian—he shouted something in Spanish, 
which was undoubtedly meant for ‘‘ Good-by 
till I see you again!” The machinery went 
with him, and both were safely landed at Maz- 
atlan. 

Every steamer thereafter brought us most 
excellent news. 
the mine; and at the mine every thing was pre- 


The machinery was almost at 


pared for its reception—the beds were placed 


for the batteries, the engine-house was nearly | 
completed, and the gist of all was that we might | 


expect dividends about Thanksgiving time in- 
stead of Christmas. The mine looked better and 
better every day, he said; he had got the old 
works connected with the new—we would see 
what he meant by reference to the map of the 
mine which he had left with us—and the result 
He 
had laid bare a stretch of metal 600 feet in 
length and 6 feet wide, which assayed some 
$2500 a ton, and would not work less than 


surpassed his most sanguine expectations, 


#2000 ; and with a fine burst of that poetry | 


for which the mellifluous lingua Hispaniola is 
noted, he wound up by saying, ‘‘ Compose 


yourselves, my children, and prepare to be as- 


tonished. I wiil send you some specimens 


which will cause you to open your eyes wide as | 


your beautiful plaza.” Consequently we were 
jubilant, and paid the little assessment of $20 
a share, which it was found necessary to levy, 
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coming pat on the last assurance tha 
might ourselves millionaires, 
some of us look grave, and set the older 
thinking. The result that 
made up, and one of the stockholders appoint 


consider 


was a 


to go down and look into things. 

rable judgment the gentleman—my fri 
who sold us the 1 acted as a sort of 
factotum for the old Don throughout 

lected for the mission. 


heard from him, 


stock an 


By return stea 
Every thing was lovel 
all that we had to do was to possess o1 
in patience, pay our assessments regularly, and 
our fortunes were made; and the next st Wn 
yrought up the gentleman himself. Wh, 
questioned closely there was a vagueness al 


er } 
his answers which suggested a suspicion, an 
another meeting of stockholders was called. 
It was then ascertained that our embassado 
discovering that the mine was some three 
dred miles in the interior, and only to be reached 
by muleback, never stirred out of Mazatlan, 
contenting himself with sending us the st 
ments transmitted to him by the old Don, fror 
whom he received another gift of shares in th: 
Red Tiger of Durango. His reports turned « 
to be nothing but echoes! 

So we dispatched another envoy—a practi 
cal, hard-pated, thorough-going old Englisl 
man, familiarly known as ‘*‘ The Baron. Foi 
three months we heard nothing at all from him 
At the end of that time the Baron landed from 
the steamer, and the cause of his silence was 
On arriving at Mazatlan hx 
found that not a pound of the machinery had 
ever left that port for the interior, The Don 
had mortgaged it for all it was worth, and 
there it lay, subject to the order 
money-lender, On inquiring the 
mine, the famous Tigre Colorado, 


soon explained. 


of a private 
way to out 
the citizens 
of Mazatlan stared at him in surprise; they had 
never before heard the name! So he purchased 
a mule and saddle and pushed for the interior, 
where he hoped to find the population bette: 
posted. After many hardships and much sore- 
ness of flesh he succeeded in reaching Tami- 
sula, a town which we had been told was fiv« 
leagues distant from our mining property. 
Here he inquired if any one in those parts knew 
any thing about El Tigre Colorado. “ Si Sig- 
nor,” cried one of the natives, clapping his 


| hands; and, turning to a crowd of by-standers, 


without a murmur; and so the months wore | 


on. Christmas came and went. 
was always excellent, but that was all. 


The news | 
Once | 


the Don sent us a drawing of the mill and} 


works as they would appear when completed, 
with the American flag flying from the roof, 
and the smoke of the furnaces rolling to the 
skies in great volumes; but there the news end- 
ed. 


while, we never received intelligence of its act- 


ual arrival; nor why a little detail of facts | 
was not indulged in instead of these glittering | 


generalities ; and an assessment of $30 a share 


We could not exactly understand how, | 
with the machinery so near the mill all the 


he explained with a caramba or two that | 


was one of those fools of Americans come down 
to look for the mine sold them by Don Enrique. 
Volunteering his services as. guide, this same 
native set off with the Baron. The Tigre Col- 
orado proved to be located on the top of an in- 
accessible mountain—I forget how many feet 
| above the level of the sea—where it defied both 
mule and man. As near as I could make out 
from the Baron's report, the facts of the case 
were about as follows: In the first place, it 
was impossible to get to where the mine was 
said to be. In the second place, if one could 
| have got there he’d have found no mine. In 


1ere 
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he third place, could one have got there, and | equally unacquainted, and shipping machinery 


found a mine, it would not have been 
Never was there a more 


had he 
rth the working. 

complete swindle. 
Retracing his steps, our Baron set out in 

search of Don Enrique. At last he found him 
1 a plantation which he had purchased, incur- 


g debts in the Company’s name and selling 
off the produce in his own. What was raised 
on the place I do not now remember, and do 


not know that ever I knew, but whatever it was 
the crop was all disposed of long before the 
Baron arrived, 3ut not so the debts. The 


Don had paid nothing to hs hands, and they 
were on the eve of an outbreak, In a brief 
speech to the excited mountaineers the Don in- 
troduced the Baron to them as a plenipotentiary 
who had come to pay off the outstanding debts 
of the Great American Company. 
quence was that the unsuspicious and unwitting | 
Baron alighted from his mule in the midst of | 


The conse- 


some hundreds of peons, all clamoring for mon- 
ey. He not understanding a word of Spanish, 
d they not speaking a word of English, it was 





some time before one party to the discussion 
knew what the other was at. That point once 
explained, however, the “ plenipotentiary” very 
concisely and clearly stated to them that he | 
came afte r money, no’ to pay money ; that he 
had nothing but bread and cheese in his capa- 
cious wallet. On this, off they rushed to Don 
Enrique, howling like a pack of wolves. He 


counseled them not to believe a word of what 

the American said; that was the way these | 
sharp, shrewd traders always talked; they must 
persist in their demands, and not be put off by 

empty words, So they returned to the charge. 
The poor man reiterated his assertions, and en- 
deavored to explain the matter. As well might 
he have talked tothe winds. Satisfied that he 
was endeavoring to cheat them out of their just 
dues, and in reality had stores of gold and silver 
in his saddle-bags that was of right theirs, they | 
set upon him in wild fury, and would have beat- | 
en him to death had it not been for the oppor- 
tune arrival of a file of soldiers. As it was 
they pounded him so severely that he was con- | 
fined to his bed for a month, and landed in San 
Francisco with his eyes still poulticed and the 
sense of hearing in one ear totally destroyed. 

A few of the company were not yet satisfied, 
and made me liberal offers if I would undertake | 
a Mexican mission for the representation of our | 
common interests; but not having a head for | 
skillful financiering, still less a head for the 
punching that the Baron’s experience so plain- 
ly prognosticated, I declined the appointment 
with thanks; and that was the last of El Tigre 
Colorado. 

But it was not the last of my Mexican ven- 
tures. Throughout the whole of the affair 
above narrated it will be seen that we plainly 
invited our fate. Buying a mine that not a 
soul of us ever saw, on the representation of a 
stranger whom none of us knew save by the in- 
dorsement of one with whom we were almost 


in the dark—was ever there seen such folly ? 
But here came an opportunity to retrieve my 
fortunes and avail myself of the experience 
gained at such cost—picking my path through 
the future by the aid of the stern-lights of the 
past. A brawny ex-captain of the British 
army, who had long been sojourning in Guay- 
mas as British Consul or something else that 
carried with it buttons and consideration, came 
to San Francisco with his pockets full ‘of maps 
and papers pertaining to two noted mines— 
mines that had a history, that were mentioned 
in Ward’s Mexico, that were famous in the an 
nals of the country. Moreover, he bore with 
him letters of introduction from Mexican mag- 


nates to San Francisco f’ -nciers—careful, pru- 


| dent men, whose lea e multitude deem it 


safe to follow in all casvs. ‘There was no chi- 
canery about this concern—here I speak by the 
card-—for the organizers and officers of the 
company were aud are among my best and 
dearest friends. We all went in together—and 
I considered myself extremely fortunate to get 
in. This was a very different affair from the 
Red Tiger. Here we knew what we were 
about; had documentary evidence to begin on, 
and no lack of capital to go ahead with. One 
of the best theoretical and practical miners on 
the coast—a graduate of the famous Gould and 
Curry—was selected for superintendent, He 
took stock. Engineer, blacksmith, carpenters, 
firemen —all were Americans and _ practical 
miners; and all of them took stock. There 
was no one connected with the Company in 
any capacity whatever who did not manifest 


confidence by putting in capital—the last test. 


The machinery which we purchased was of 
most expensive and improved kind; nothing 
was left undone or unbought that could in 
any way contribute to that success which none 


the 


doubted. Stores for the men, garden seeds, 
soap, sugar, calomel, raisins, pepper, canned 
fruits, pickled lobsters, and oysters—all the 
necessaries of life and many of the luxuries of 
the season were shipped in profusion—a year’s 
supply. We watched our argosy go out with 
triumphant hearts, and our eyes might have 
been taken for diamond editions of the Pleas- 


| ures of Hope. 


That the reader may not think that we built 
entirely without foundation I append the pro- 
spectus, cut with some remorse at the sacrifice 
from the little pamphlet once so dear to me, 
and which I have long preserved as carefully 
as one does a memento of a girl who has jilted 


| him, a token exchanged when all was love and 


confidence. I only change the names slightly : 


Prosrrotus or Tus Humeveeio Mining Company. 


| Capital Stock, $206,700. 4134 Shares, each Share repre- 


senting one Spanish foot, at $50—$206,700. 

The property consists of 800 varas of the Mine called 
““Nuestra Senora del Humbugzgio,” and 578 varas of 
the Mine called * La Motherinlawo ;” altogether 1378 
varas, or 4134 Spanish feet. 2800 are offered for sale 
at $50—$140,000 ; the remaining 1334 feet are reserved 
by the proprietors. 
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Will be paid for the two Mines, in cas . 
the sum of.... . 
For the erection of Reduction Works and 
for working capital will be required the 
amply sufficient sum of............... 
Leaving a reserve fund of. 





£50,000 


62,000 
28,000 
$140,000 

The sum set down for Reduction Works and Work- 
ing Capital includes every thing required for the suc- 
cessful working of the Mines, so that Shareholders 
will only have to pay $40 per foot. 

The sum of $15 upon each foot, or share, will be paid 
on subs scription, and the balance will be called in by 
the Diréctors of the Company iu installments when 
needed. 

The sum of $32,000 will be paid for the mines on de- 
livery of the title-deeds, and the balance of $15,000 
will be gradually paid, according to the assessments 
made. The ores are argentiferous, charged with gold ; 

2 docile in their reduction, and will average at least 

25 per ton; the expenses of their extraction and re- 


duction by the barrel process may be estimated at | 


about $25 per ton. 

At a distance of one mile and a half from the Mines 
there a suitable place for the establishment of 
Reduction Works, dwellings, etc., never-failing and 


healthy water being supplied by a creek, while tim- | 


ber, fuel, and pasturage are in abundance close by. 
A wagon-road may be made from the Mines to the Re- 
duction Works at an outlay of a few hundred dollars. 

A steam-engine of sufficient force, and a twenty- 
stamp battery, with the corresponding number of bar- 
rels, will be required for the reduction of twenty tons 
of ore daily. This amount of 
from the Mines at present, but may be greatiy 
mented in a few months, when the present workings 
have been expended. During the erection of the ma- 
chinery the Company intend to reduce the ores in the 
Mexican patio process, so that the proceeds of the 
Mines will pay at once a profit of from $150 to $200 a 
day. 

The Mines of the Company are situated in the cele- 
brated Jesus Maria, in the Sierra Madre, or Mother 
Mountains, in the State of Chihuahua, Mexico, close 
to the boundary line of Sonora, at a distance of ‘ 
miles from the ports of Guaymas and Agiabampo, on 
the Gulf of California. There is a wagon-road for 
about two-thirds of the distance; a couple of hundred 
pack-mules can be had at a few days’ notice, and the 
entire freight from San“Francisco to the Company's 
Mines will not exceed $100 per ton. 

The climate of this part of the Sierra Madre is de- 
lightful and healthy ; provisions are low, and labor is 
abundant and cheap. 

The above Mines hold out a most profitable invest- 
ment in the Sierra Madre, which is generally admitted 
to contain the richest Mines of the Mexican Republic. 


aug- 


250 


Do any wonder that with such a prospectus, 
which in every word and syllable stood to us as 
does the Koran to the Faithful, we were jubi- 
lant and exultant? The stock had then cost 
the original subscribers $25 a share. A little 
changed hands at $100—very little, however, 
for few would sell at any price. And this firm 
and favorable feeling was immensely strength- 
ened by the first letter of the superintendent, 
who wrote that he found the mine better in all 
respects and more promising than had been rep- 
resented; that it was better than Gould and 
Curry—and he being an old employé of the 
latter Company, it seemed likely that he should 
know. For my 100 shares I was offered $100 
each in gold—10,000 in all. It had cost me 
but $2500. The temptation was strong to sell, | 
but who likes to fling fortune away? However, 
I wrote to the resident Guaymas correspondent 
of a newspaper with which I was connected, 


ore can be extracted | 
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ale nq knew had just returned from a tour of 
inspection to the mines of Chihuahua, te lling 
him my offer, and asking his advice. He most 
emphatically and decidedly advised and exhort- 
ed me not to sell. Such a mine he had neyer 
Golconda paled its ineffectual 
comparison. And the surroundings ; 


Well, 


seen; ores in 
the we od, 
the water, the climate! 
offer, and held on. 

Our Secretary went down there 
two or three months, 


refused the 
and spent 
returning 1n a great state 
of excitation, with his pockets literally * full of 
rocks,” He had seen the wealth 
of our possessions with his own eyes; there 
could no doubt about it; and he bought 
stock right and left of all who could be per- 
suaded to part with any. 

3y-and-by news that the mill was up 
and ready torun. But unfortunately it was the 
dry season, and the mill could not run without 
water. and then 
the mine could not be worked because the shafts 
were full. It struck me that if the mill could 
not be run at one season for want of water, and 
the mine could not be worked at another be- 
cause of it, returns might be rather indefinitely 
postponed. But this little objection was ex- 
plained away; a hydraulic ram would moisten 
the mill, and a tunnel would drain the mine, 
And again all went merry as marriage bells, 

We received regular letters, and not an un- 
favorable them all. One 


as specimens. 


be 


came 


Anon came the rainy season, 


one among steamer 


brought a letter, but not the usual accompany- 
ing report. 
explanation 
out of gunpowder. 
port without it ? 
and reports were at once resumed 

At last came one which startled every stock- 


This, however, was susceptible of 
by the complaint that they were 

How could they make a re- 
A barrel or two was shipped, 


holder into eestasies. Three hundred and fifty 
of averaging $125 to the ton, were 
ready for the mill. The next day the batteries 
were to commence their poundings and the 
quicksilver its subtle work of amalgamation. 
‘* Look for a shipment of $25,000 or $30,000 by 
the next steamer!” wrote the superintendent. 
I was now offered $150 a share for my stock 
—but no. This was my opportunity, and I was 
resolved not to lose it. 


tons ore, 


Sets were offered that 
the shares would go to $500 in six months; to 
$1000 within the year; that a dividend of $5 
a share would be declared within sixty days. 
Who would be such a fool as to sell under such 
circumstances ? 

I was such a fool as not to! 

In due time came the steamer—bringing in- 
telligence that the three hundred tons of ore 
worked did not pay expenses, owing to some 
difficulty in its proper treatment, and that we 


must not expect a shipment for some little time. 


Then I was perfectly willing to sell, but the 
buyer was not to be found. 

Still, we were not disheartened ; assessments 
were levied, but all paid them cheerfully-—for 
we had confidence in the mine. And this con- 
fidence seemingly brought its reward when we 
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svon got a hurrah-letter—a regular Fourth of 
July sort of a document—from the superintend- 
ent, ‘I have the pleasure of informing the 
Humbuggio Company,” he began, “that the 
mine is in bonanza.” (‘* Bonanza” really means 
smooth sailing, a fair breeze, etc. ; but is used 
by the Mexican miners to express very rich 
( res. or °° shoots.””) Specimens of the bonanza 
ompanied the letter—lumps of soft, blue- 
looking rock, not much harder than clay, all 
spangled with beads and threads of pure silver. 
Unf tunately, however, it seemed that just as 
h was well timbered up for extraction 
of ore in large quantities, the water rushed in 
from some old works and drove the miners out. 
another delay was indicated. 
And so the thing went on for a year and 
more — hope and disappointment alternating, 
yet a secret trust underlying the stratum of de- 
spair, which moved us all to pay the regular as 
sessments with tolerable composure. 

Once embarked in an enterprise of this kind, 
your position is somewhat like that of an eel in 
a mud-pipe—there is no backing out, and the 
only way is to wriggle on in the hope of getting 
oyt at the opposite and larger end. Justice 


+ 


the shafi 


t 


So 





compels me to say that assessments could have 
been levied with no greater regularity by any 
set of directors than they were by ours. As 
regularly as the month came round the stereo- 
typed advertisement appeared in the proper 
newspapers that, at a meeting of the Directors 
of the Humbuggio Gold and Silver Mining Com- 
any, an assessment of $2 50 a share had been 


pan} 
levied upon each and every share of the capital 
stock of the Company, and that all shares on 
which the assessment was not paid before a cer- 
tain date would be advertised for sale at a giv- 
en time in accordance with the by-laws of the 
Company. Two hundred and fifty dollars in 
gold is not to be picked up each month of the 
year in every bush. For the first time in my 
career I found that I had a definite aim in life 
—to clear up my assessments as fast as they 
became due. It was nip and tuck with me be- 
tween holding on to my stock and being sold 


out; but by great industry and prudence I man- | 


aged to keep a little ahead and my mouth above 
water. Not so the mine; it was flooded the 
greater part of the time ; but a tunnel which was 
being driven through an interminable mount- 
ain would effect the work of drainage—when 
completed. The mountain being of a peculiar- 
ly adamantine construction progress was only 
made at the rate of about six inches per diem ; 
but, as there were only four or five hundred 
feet to be tunneled, that didn’t matter much. 
It was simply a matter of time. 

In the mean while dissatisfaction was felt 
with the superintendent, and his removal was 
decided upon. The fault, it was claimed, was 
all his. 
versal approbation with which his administra- 
tion was accepted with the result, it sometimes 
occurred to me that the fault perhaps lay in the 
mine. But no—several of the stockholders, 


| surd !” 


practical miners, who had examined the mine, 
and were familiar with its every inch, were con- 
fident of its value, and that only gross misman- 
agement could have thus far prevented returns. 
So another superintendent, an original subscrib- 
er to the stock, and a man of extensive experi- 
ence in various mines and mills all the world 
over, was appointed and sent down. He, too, 
was hijshly elated on arriving at the scene of 
action. Of course he found fault with every 
thing that the forraer superintendent had done, 
and remodeled and reorganized all the work 
ings. More, he wrote up offering tg take all 
the stock that was offered for sale, and urging 
and imploring all his friends to buy in. 

Just as the new superintendent got fairly in 
the saddle, the resident Director at Guaymas 
and original projector, the ex-Captain, died. At 
a meeting which was held in consequence one 
of our directors ] iously spoke of the untoward- 
ness of the poor Captain’s being taken away 
just as every thing looked so bright, lamenting 
that he could not have been spared to witness 
the successful fruition of the great enterprise. 
To my mind it seemed that the regret was 
equivalent to an aspiration for the immortality 
of the deceased party ; but still I hope d. j 

Under the new management 
stock looked up—being flat on its back it could 
not well look any other way—and I had an offer 
for mine which would have let me out a little 
ahead, The temptation to take it was sore upon 
me. For I began to say to myself that the 
established fact upon which we all had been ac- 
customed to build so confidently, that the mine 
had yielded immense sums of bullion, was rath- 
er an argument against its promise than other- 
wise. It proved that the natives knew some- 
thing about mining, and the inference was, that 


Humbuggio 


| they would not have abandoned work had they 


not found that it could not be continued with 
profit. It occurred to me that if they could not 
make the mine pay, and our first superintend- 
ent with Ais eminent character and Gould and 
Curry experience could get nothing out of it, 
the chances were that the mine was indeed 
impracticable if not valueless, and had been 
abandoned for that And one 
morning I started out, strong in my common- 
sense deductions, to find a purchaser. ‘* What, 
sell now /” cried a friend whom I met and con. 
ferred with, “‘ after holding on so long; ab- 
I gave him my reasons. He explained 
them all The upshot of it was, that 
when the man who had made the offer for my 
stock called on me to learn the decision I re- 
fused. For the second or third time during 


very reason. 


away. 


| my Humbuggio probation two fools met. 


But why prolong the details when the reader 


| must already have anticipated the dénouement. 


Comparing the sanguineness and uni- | 


The second superintendent was found fault with 
and dismissed, and a new one appointed. My 
good friend the secretary, after a severe fit of 
sickness, brought on not so much by his own 
disappointment as by the fact that he had in- 
nocently beén the means of causing his friends 
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to incur losses which they could ill afford, took 
the steamer for Guaymas and a mule for the 
interior, affirming his determination never to | 
return until the enterprise was successful. 
“*Then good-by forever, old fellow!” I said, | 
as I shook hands with him on the wharf. 
The mine was then deeply in debt, and the 
its height. But, rain or 
hine, the assessments went on with unvarying 
These I paid with a Christian 
rainst hope, and loth to} 


rainy season was at 


egularity. 
composure, hoping ¢ 
acrifice what had cost me so much for so lit- | 
le, until ,one fatal day the end came. The} 
7ood Bank of California, which had stood my 
faithful friend through thick and thin, refused 
» make any further advances. The wonder 
) me was that they had not nipped me in the 
bud long before, for the stock was, and had for | 
yme time been, hypothecated to them for twice | 
what it was worth. But all bankers are not | 
blood-thirsty, and occasionally you meet one 
like Ralston, who consents of his own accord | 
to temper the wind to the shorn sheep. Turn- 
ing my stock over to his bank—the only insti- | 
tution I knew of that was able to carry it any | 
longer—lI fled the country and reached this glad 


haven, where assessments cease from troubling | 
and the speculator who repents of his stupidity 
is comparatively at rest. 

I have not heard from the Humbuggio di- 
rectly since leaving San Francisco, Once a 
man, who said he came directly from the mine, 
called upon me to give the latest news from 
there; but I sent out a servant for a policeman 
immediately he made his errand known. In 
an accidental and indirect way I have heard 
that they ‘‘struck a horse” soon after my leay- 
ing, and that the mill has since been running 
on custom-work. 
diverted from the glorious purposes for which 
it was originally intended, it is grinding mule- 
feed for the rude ranches of the primeval people 
who inhabit that damnable country whereJuarez 
and Maximilian have held alternate sway. 

“We have not abandoned the enterprise,” 
wrote a friend from there some time ‘since ; 
‘*we are simply lying on our oars.” Lying on 
and about their ores is the only thing the wretch- 
ed owners of those worthless mining prop- 
erties have been known to do since a time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. 


} 
} 


| have merely given my experience, and 


I expect to yet hear that, | 





I 
the 
Far be 
it from me to discourage mining enterprises, 
Many have proved successful beyond the wild- 
est dreams of their originators. I simply wish 
to warn the multitude of their uncertainty jin 
general, and disabuse them of the idea that 
mines which will turn out millions of dol a 
year are often sold for a few thousand in cash, 
So far as the uncertainty of the thing is « 
cerned, what can be more instructive and sug- 
gestive than to know that in the matter of this 
Humbuggio the best experts, men of the oldest 
Of all our th 


1 conclusio ave very little to say 
Ir nel n I have very little t , 


reader can draw his own deductions. 


ars 


on- 


experience, were deceived ? rec 
superintendents there was not one who did not 
in his very soul believe that the Humbuggio 
was richer and more valuable than any mine 
the famous Comstock Ledge of Nevada con- 
tained, and would make larger returns, invest- 
ing their own money and persuading and be- 
seeching all their friends to do the same. Of 
all the hundred reports that came from the 
mine, from travelers, prospectors, and men who 
had not a dollar's interest in the affair, not one 
spoke in its disfavor—all were agreed as to the 


great value of the mine. Yet it never yielded 


| a dollar, and in all probability never will until 


the red locks of Mars have grown gray. Lay 
your money down on the green cloth and you 
Stake it 
on a mining venture and you are entirely at sea 
in that particular. For it is not only the first 
step there that costs. The sly sapping of the 
inevitable assessments is as insidious but as sure 
as the encroachments of rust or the wearing of 
rock by a constant dropping of water. My 
little investment in the Humbuggio cost me 
first and last just $10,000 in gold—more money 
than ever I expect to see again in the whole 
course of my natural life. From the periling 
of such an amount at one dash I would of course 
have shrunk with horror; but it was taken by 
installments. It is almost incredible how speedi- 
ly one’s life-blood can drain out im a tiny trick- 
ling. My other little mining adventures in 
dear delightful El] Dorado cost me about $5000 
more in gold. And the first dollar I have ever 
received from any connection I have ever had 
with mines comes from this article narrating 
my experience. Not only is it the first, but 
also, in all human probability, the last. 


know precisely what you are to lose. 








THE KING. 


Tue King rode royally into the town, 
In splendor and dazzle of rank rode he: 
The people they followed him up and down, 
And each one wished that a king he could be. 
But the King he thonght, as he graciously bowed, 
**Ah! would I were one of this happy crowd!” 


The King lay still on his royal bed, 
Still in deep death did the great King lie: 
* Alas!” cried the people, “ his Highness is dead! 
How hard must it be for a king to die!” 
But the King ere he died was heard to pray, 
O God how I thank thee for this sweet day!” 
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EIGHT CASTLES IN SPAIN. 
CASTLE II.—THE PEERLESS MUSIDORA. 


“Uncle John,” I said, placing my hand on his 
arm and gently detaining him, “here is the 
manifest of the Spanish brig, Bella Donna, Don 

YNCLE JOHN came to my desk the other Juan Fernandez, master. I sailed on her this 

| day, and, tapping me on the shoulder, afternoon, going direct to my castles in Spain. 
ked, in his mild, quiet way, if I would be The sea was smooth, the breeze was fair, the 
| enough to tell him what I was doing. sky was clear, and the air balmy and soft. W 

‘Not that I desire,” he said, apologetically, | made a good run, in a little less than no time, 
be rude or inquisitive; but it has struck as I think you will find it recorded in the log- 
when, looking up from my work during the book. <A few glasses of sherry, made from the 
t hour, I have glanced at you, as if you were | grapes which jrow in my vineyards in Xer 

caged in some pleasant occupation. I knew | and a handful of olives, raised in the orchard on 

1 could not be watching your balloons go by, | my Spanish estate, sufficed for my bodily wants. 

r your eyes were bent upon your papers, and By-the-way, Uncle John, try an olive or two,’ 

et you did not seem to be studying them. I and I drew several from my pocket, and offered 
fess, too, that for a while I thought you were | them to him. 

p, and [ said to myself that yours must be **T think one will do,” said Uncle John, a 
ry easy conscience to allow you to slumber he took it and bit into it. 

er your accounts, and you, too, so far behind Uncle John, I could see, was not fond of 
1d with them. 3ut I soon discovered that | olives. 

m were not asleep, and have ever since been **Olives, Uncle John,” I said, ‘* especially 
yzling my poor old head with conjectures as | picked olives, are the finest condiments in the 
vhat was occupying your attention. Now, | world. But they are greatly improved by being 

will you please to tell me what you were doing ?” | carried in the trowsers’ pocket for three or four 

“Certainly,” I replied, ‘‘I was traveling.” | days, until they become softened, or macerated, 
‘Traveling !” echoed Uncle John, in a tone | as my old friend, the Professor, hath it.” 

f voice which implied an additional mystifica- Uncle John said, however, that his taste did 
‘*traveling, eh?” he repeated, this time not incline that way, and that for his part he 
would as lief eat green plums as pickled olives. 

“But,” said Uncle John, “ pray tell me how 


” 





interrogatively. 

‘‘Yes,” I answered. 

“Where?” he asked. 

“Uncle John,” I said, **do you see this pile 
f papers ?” placing my hand on them. 


“Yes,” he replied, ‘I had them at my desk | cing girls, with castanets, and tinkling bells upon 


you reached your Spanish estates. 
‘*As I approached,” I replied, ‘‘the music 
of guitars fell on mine ears. <A troupe of dan- 


this morning. They are manifests, and no ves- | their ankles, and flirting their short dresses in 
el can clear from port without her manifest | the movements of the dance, came forth to meet 
ing duly signed and countersigned by the | me. Janners more beautiful than the sun- 


roper officers.” burst of Ireland, the lilies of France, or the flag 

‘You are mistaken, Uncle John,” I said; | of the Union waved from every turret of my 
“those are mere red-tape formalities, which I | castle. ‘The draw-bridge was lowered, and, as 
an cut as easily as”’—and here I flourished my I passed across it, my serfs and vassals, gor- 


eraser—*‘ as—” geously appareled, arrayed on either hand, re- 
‘* As easily,” interrupted Uncle John, draw- | ceived me with shouts of welcome.” 
ng back a pace or two, ‘‘as you just came to ‘*Tt must have been a very fine affair,” said 


utting off the end of my nose.” Uncle John, stroking his chin with his hand, 
“T beg your pardon,” I said, returning the | “and equal to a review by the Mayor of the 
eraser to its case, ‘* but, as I was about to say, | Seventh Regiment in the Park on Fourth of 
[ can myself clear any vessel from this port with- | Julys. 
out either the owner or any Custom-house offi- * As I passed up the marble stairway, lead- 
cer being the wiser for it. I should not mind, | ing to the grand hall, with its sparkling fount- 
either, sailing without a manifest. ’ ains, Moorish in its architecture, and suggestive 
“You would be running a great risk by so | of the Alhambra, to where the peerless Musi- 
doing,” said Uncle John, “‘ and make your ves- | dora, magnificent in her diamonds, stood ready 
sel liable to seizure and confiscation.” to greet me, a thousand birds broke forth in 
** Ah!” I exclaimed, ‘that is an old fogy | song, and a thousand distinct perfumes floated 
notion. The fact is, Uncle John, that I have | in the air.” 


cleared this afternoon no less than half a dozen} ‘* Which must,” said Uncle John, ‘* have been 
vessels.” | rather overpowering. But who, by-the-way, is 

Uncle John looked at me over his spectacles | Musidora? Is your wife acquainted with her ?” 
as if he half doubted my word, and then, taking} ‘‘ Uncle John,” I replied, ‘“‘ I knew Musidora 


up the papers on my desk, carefully examined | long before I ever met my wife. She was the 
them to see if they possessed the proper signa- daughter of old Carbon, who owned a diamond 
tures and stamps for the clearance of their re- | washing in Golconda, and had more money laid 
spective vessels. Not discovering them, he | away in bonds and mortgages than would buy 
shook his head sadly, and turned to go to his | Wall Street from Trinity Church down to the 
seat. | ferry.” 
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Uncle John. 

‘“* He was,” I replied, ‘‘ but his greatest wealth 
was in his daughter: this woman with 
heart but surpassing beauty. She was a princess 
in her way, and held her court right royally, 
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“He must have been quite wealthy,” said | Central Park, « 


little | 


surrounded by scores of gallant gentlemen, who | 


felt it an honor to do her lightest bidding. She 
had wealth greater than she could use, and she 
wore more diamonds than ‘Tiffany ever im- 
ported.” 

**Do you know,” asked Uncle John, in a sta- 
tistical tone of voice, ** the amount of diamonds 
imported by that house in the course of even 
one year ?” 

“*T do not,” I replied, ‘* know exactly, nor do 
I care to know; but I do know that the dia 
monds worn by Musidora were almost fabulous 
in their amount, and with her stately Juno-like 
form, her dark velvet robes, set off with old lace 


SEE SE 
wr listen to the opera, Musidéra 
in all her youth and beauty and diamonds, 
she was more than twenty years ago, meets my 
sight. It is true she is not my Musidora . 
has she any knowledge of me. But she draws 
as I was drawn, a throng of youths in her train, 
and she dazzles them by her diamonds, as I was 
dazzled. For aught I know, however, the iden- 
tical Musidora, whom I knew in the lush days 


» hor 


| of my youth, may still reign a belle in the circle 


| where she dwells. 


obtained in the Old World at an extravagant | 


price from some dead queen’s wardrobe, and 
her flashing eyes, more brilliant than the dia- 
monds themselves, she could wear them imperi- 


If I should ever encounte, 
her I am certain I should recognize her, and 
though the old love I bore her—which once lay 
smouldering in my heart—long since burned it 
self to ashes, which have been scattered broad- 
cast over many hearts—ashes is a good ferti] 
izer, Uncle John”—Uncle John nodded—“] 
could not see her without a pang—” 

Uncle John looked into my face inquiringly, 

“A pang,” I repeated, ‘‘ of pity for her that 
she had lost so good a husband as I, judging 
from my wife’s happiness, would have made her, 
and a smile that I had gained, through hei 


| ° . . . 
scorning, so dear and loving a woman for a wife 


ally, and without being overshadowed by their | 


magnificence. One looked at Musidora before 
noticing her diamonds. WHer face was indeed 
glorious, and in her smile there lurked a power 
which enchanted the luckless wight on whom it 
fell, so that he became her slave and follower 
forever. And this was so with me.” 

‘Ah! Musidora,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you have 
much for which to answer. Your smiles lured 
me from the memory of my earliest love. You, 
with your diamonds and your roses, made me 
to forget Azelia with her simple pearls and 


orange blossoms. You charmed me, like a 


as I have gained. And now, Uncle John,” | 
added, after a pause, during which he had taken 
the opportunity of wiping his spectacles with his 


| handkerchief, ‘‘ how does this strike you ?” 


Thereupon Uncle John, placing his glasses 


| on his nose, and looking steadily at me, replied, 


that he thought it one of the most remarkable 
cases of which he had ever heard. And then, 
more than ever perplexed and wondering, he 


| went back to his desk. 


serpent, with your eyes, and beguiled me, with | 
your soft, low voice, from the narrow path in | 


which I was walking. ~ I plucked roses and car- 
nations for you, and crushed, heedlessly, the 
lilies of the valley and the violets under foot. 


For your sake, Musidora, I became a dreamer | 


and a poet; I built castles in the air; I blew 


bubbles which carried on their rounded forms | 


the hues of the rainbow, and, breaking, passed 
into nothingness. Your presence was as Para- 
dise, your absence as Purgatory. But you trod 
upon my heart, Musidora, you cast my love 
aside like a withered flower, and built up be- 
tween us an impassable barrier.” 

‘*Then why,” asked Uncle John, in a won- 
dering sort of way, ‘‘ did you visit her to-day ?’ 

**Uncle John,” I said, impressively, laying 
my hand upon his shoulder, and looking straight 
into his honest, though dimmed, old eyes, “‘ there 
are things in this life of which even you, in your 


deepest philosophy, do not dream, and this con- | their portraits on the walls of memory. 


cerning Musidora is one of them.” 


oblige me by telling me if Musidora is living or 
not ?” 


} 


} 
} 
} 


CASTLE IV.—THE FAIR AZELIA. 

It is many years—I think about twenty-five— 
since I built my first castle in Spain. It was a 
magnificent structure, and resembled in many 
respects the one which Cole, in the second of his 
series of pictures, entitled the ‘‘ Voyage of 
Life,” so skillfully erected in mid-heayen. I 
was a young man then, and had hopes which 
have never yet been realized. Often, though, 
at the close of these mild spring days, when I 
enter my little cottage, where Ruth and the 
children welcome me with kisses and loving 
words, I feel that the time is close at hand when 
many of my youthful desires will be consum- 
mated ; though as yet much is vague and unde- 
fined. 

Looking back into the past I recall with pride 
and satisfaction the number and. grandeur of 
the castles I have raised. I remember too with 
tenderness and thanksgiving the many beautiful 


| women who have from time to time inhabited 
them, and, departing, have left as souvenirs 
Not a 
| few of them have been apotheosized and become 
‘Tt must be so,” he replied; ‘but will you | blessed saints to me for evermore. 


When, as I sometimes do, I steal quietly 
from my desk at mid-day, and, seeking the open 


“‘ Musidora, Uncle John,” I answered, “like | door of Trinity, pass into its sacred precincts, 


the King, never dies. 
my stateliest castle in Spain to see her. 
: i rn Fifth Avenue, or drive in the 
go up and down Fifth Avenue, or drive in the 


Nor do I need to visit | just as the organ peals forth the Te Deum of 
As I | praise, I sink down upon the nearest hassock, 


and that peace which passeth all understanding 











comes over me. When, the service ended, I 
rise, and see in the holy women whose figures 
are emblazoned on the windows the semblances 
of some of those fair beings who in the days of 
igo held court within the walls of my fair- | 
st castles, I recognize that sweet and pure 
maiden, Azelia of the pearls, and that still 
eeter and purer maiden, Alice, the bride of 





y soul, 

‘It is years since Azelia in her purity and 
loveliness walked beside years since I 
clasped her hand or listened to the tones of her 
voice; and yet I can recall the time when to be 
t of her presence was banishment, and my 
She to me was 


me 5 


mly joy was to be near her. 
more than woman ere again can be, and yet, 
all the years wherein we two were cast to- 
gether, I never told her of the love I bore her. 
Whether she ever divined it or not I can not 





tell. I only know that she said, “‘ My coming 


cast a sunshine and my going left a shadow on 
her path.” 

‘““Why, then,” asked my wife, laying her 
hand tenderly on my arm, and heaving a little 
sigh, ‘did you not marry her ?’ 

“My dear,” I replied, ‘‘in the romantic and 

chivalrous days of my youth, before I had 
rrown selfish and worldly, before I weighed 
hearts and money against each other in a bal- 
nee, but when I did weigh friendship against 
love, there was one dearer than a brother to me 
who equally with me loved Azelia. It was a 
dark hour to me, Ruth, when he, in the gather- 
ing twilight of a summer day, as we walked 
together within sight of the Catskills, behind 
hich the sun had just gone down, told me of 
his love for Azelia. There were reasons, which 
even now I can not give, why I felt very ten- 
derly for my friend. I knew, too, that he had 
wealth, while I had none, anc that she, reared 
in all the luxury of a Southern home, would 
miss, as the wife of a poor man, the more than 
simple comforts to which she had been accus- 
tomed.” 

‘*You did not know,” said my wife, ‘ how 
much a woman would resign for one she loved.” 

* True, my dear,” I replied, “ I did not then, 
but you have shown me by your faithfulness 
and love through these many years how much 
a true woman will resign and endure for the 
sake of one whom she devotedly loves. But, 
feeling as I then did, you could not deem it 
strange if, pressing his hand, I told him, as IJ 
did, that she was worthy of his love, and that 
he could find no better mate.” 

** And they were married ?” asked my wife. 

‘*'They were,” I replied, ‘‘and I have never 
seen either of them since. And yet I often ask 
myself, loving Azelia as I did—as earnestly, I 
believe, as he loved her—whether she is any 
happier with him than she would have been 
with me. I had a distrust of myself in those 


’ 





days as to my power to make a woman happy, | 
and I felt that my friend would prove a better | 
| ing to look out of the eastern window and see 


husband than I could hope to be. Indulged as 
I had been as a youth, and accustomed to hay- 


| own, and looked fondly into my face. 
over and kissed her, and as I did so the roseate 
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ing my own way, I feared that I might piay the 
tyrant, and bring more tears than smiles to 
Azelia’s cheeks. Aad because I loved her so 
well I feared to risk her happiness in my keep- 
ing. 

“Ts she living now ?” asked my wife, with a 
tremulous voice. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and though her pleas- 
ant Southern home was laid waste in Sherman’s 
victorious march; and the orange-trees, with 
the blossoms of which she used to crown her 
brows in the years of her girlhood, were de- 
stroyed; and her husband, fighting for a wrong 
cause, lost an arm, yet they have managed, I 
hear, to rear on the ruins of their old home a 
roof for their household gods, and to see again 
the orange, the magnolia, and the palm flourish- 
ing around them.” 

‘* Would you not,” asked Ruth, ‘‘like to see 
Azelia again ?” 

“No,” Lreplied; ‘‘the picture which I retain 


| of her in my memory is too fair and precious in 


its character—even, perhaps, idealized in some 
of its tenderer expressions, and enriched with a 
halo which only the purest love could give it— 
for me, in these latter days, to desire to look on 
that which might prove a complete disallusion 
and destruction of what now to me is simply a 
sweet memory and a thoughtful ‘might have 
The years which have brought gray 
hairs and wrinkles to me have not, I fear, 
passed over Azelia less indulgently. When 
last I saw her she was fairer than the lily, 
sweeter than the orange flower, and more mod- 
est than the violet. Have years, think you, 
with the increasing cares of wife and mother- 


been.’ 


‘hood, added to or taken from these delicious 


qualities? No, my dear, I do not want to see 
Azelia with these added years upon her head. 
Not until in the hereafter I shall meet her puri- 
fied from all earthly taint, and wearing the 
white robes of righteousness, do I desire to look 
upon her face or walk beside her as in days of 
yore. The book of the past is closed forever 
upon earth, and though, gazing toward my 
Western possessions, I may behold Azelia pre- 
siding in one of my fairest castles, ready to 
welcome me with her sweetest smiles and ten- 
derest words—such smiles and words as I shall 
never see and hear again—it can be only as a 
dream and a vision, which disappeareth like 
the mist before the morning sun.” 

My wife drew nearer to me as I spake, and, 
when I ceased, placed her hand within mine 
I bent 


light faded out in the western sky, my fairest 
castle crumbled and disappeared, and the glit- 
tering stars of evening peeped one by one into 
the window and watched us two seated there in 
love and silence, 


CASTLE V.—MY CHILDREN’S UTOPIA. 
My little ones called to me the other morn 


their chateaux d’Espagne. It was just before 
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sunrise, and stretching along the horizon was a 
line of roseate-hned clouds, fantastic in form, 
and more ethereal than the smoke which rises 
from meerschaum pipes. Although the little 
ones called them chateaux, they could scarcely 
be dignified by such title, as they more resem- 
bled the House which Jack built, or the pretty 
little parlor into which the polite spider invited 
the fly to walk. 

I said as much to the little ones, but they 
replied that, as I was in bed, I could not dis- 
cern them clearly, and, as I simply observed 
the reflection of the clouds in the mirror oppo- 
site the foot of my couch, it may have been 
that I was in error. It may even have been 
that my eyes were still clogged with sleep, and 
I only saw as through a glass, darkly. 

Children, I have observed, look toward the 
east for their possessions, while their elders in- 
variably turn their eyes westward. The one 
sees them only at sunrise, the other at sunset. 
The morning stars sing together in glory for 
the first, the evening stars chant sad dirges for 
the last. The former oftener see the Star of 
Bethlehem, but the latter oftener the rainbow 
of promise. The little ones dream of the fu- 
ture, their seniors of the past. Their castles 
are just rising, ours are crumbling into dust. 
A child’s Utopia is very different from that of 
a grown person’s; as a rule, too, it is divided 
into boys’ and girls’ quarters, though there is a 
portion of the estate common to them both. 

After the sun had risen, and the beautiful 
chateaux which my children possessed had dis- 
appeared from sight, they climbed upon my bed, 
and enthroning themselves amidst the pillows 


—the extra pillows with lace borders, which | 


Ruth keeps more for show than use—they sev- 
erally told me of their Utopian possessions. 

** Mine,” said Miss'Em, who, being the eldest, 
was permitted to speak first, ‘‘is a lovely cot- 
tage, with honey-suckles and roses clambering 
all over it, and a pond in the garden with white 
swans swimming to and fro. 
ful plumage and sweetest voices sing all day 
long from the peach and nectarine and plum 


trees which grow about the house, and ring- | 
Arbors with 


doves coo around their cots. 
grapes—especially the large white Malaga grape 
—are very numerous, and within them, when 


the sun shines warmly, I go and sit and eat | 
Sometimes | 


fruit, and read nice story-books. 
[have syllabubs and floating islands and jellies 
and ice-cream, and in the early morning before 


it gets very warm I go to the lawn, wearing a | 
jockey-hat and a short dress and high-laced | 
Then I go into the 


boots, to play croquet. 
cottage and play beautifal tunes on the piano 
—I don’t have to practice any, for somehow I 
know every thing without having to study it— 


and then I sing some, and after that I dress | 


dolls for little Mary.” 

Here little Mary opened her eyes widely, as 
if she hadn’t yet seen it done. 

** And then,” continued Miss Em, *‘ I dance, 
and read more story-books.” 


Birds of beauti- | 
| life to lead. 


“Well, is 
asked. 


‘* Yes, pretty much,” she answered, * except 


this all you do in Utopia?” 7 


that sometimes I go a strawberrying, and take 
walks in the woods, and look for wild flowers, 
and gather mosses.” 

‘* After all,” I said, “‘ that is not a very satis 
factory life to lead; don’t you often get tired of 
it?” 

‘*No,” she replied, “not often; but when I 
dol go to sleep.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, “there may be some- 
thing inthat. Going to sleep is not such a bad 
thing to do, especially after every thing else in 
the way of enjoyment fails. And now, Master 
Will, what have you to say ?” 

** Well, I live on an island,” said Will, “and 
I have one little black boy, whom I named Sat- 
urday, because I like Saturdays, and wish they 
would run all through the week. And he picks 
up my ball for me when I throw it, and gets my 
kite up in the air, and cracks my walnuts for 
me, and does errands for me generally.” 

“Why, you must be pretty lazy when you 
are in Utopia,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I am. I don’t go to 
school ; I don’t study any lessons ; I make mud- 
pies; I don’t wash my hands; I tear my trow- 
sers whenever I please; I wade in the water 
and get my feet wet just as much as I want to; 
I eat nothing but pound-cake, with frosting on 
it, and sweetmeats sometimes ; and I never take 
any medicine; and I’m never sick; and I never 
have the tooth-ache, nor the—” 

“Never mind,” I interrupted, ‘‘ about that 
other ache—go on.” 

“T own a hand-organ and a monkey; and 


| always have plenty of five-cent pieces in my 


pockets, and lots of marbles and tops, and a 
four-bladed knife; and I go to the cireus when- 
ever I like; and I don’t go to bed until nine 
o'clock; and I don’t get up in the morning un- 
til after breakfast.” 

“Well,” I said, “that is certainly a pretty 
I am surprised, my son, to hear 
you talk in that way. Your manner of living 
in Utopia is highly discreditable, and I shall 
deem it necessary to put a stop to it.” 

Master Will was evidently taken aback by my 
serious manner, and said, in excuse, that he was 
only funning, and he was just as good a boy in 
Utopia as he was at home. Which, after all, 


is not saying a great deal. 


‘“‘And now, Miss Mary,” I said, “we will 
hear from you.” 

This young lady is rather sly and quick, and 
had evidently taken warning from her brother's 
experience. So she started off with saying that 
her chief occupation in Utopia was going to 
Sunday-school, and keeping her hands clean 
and her hair smooth. After which preliminary 
she branched off in this wise: “I cut out paper 
dolls and eat candies—I like peppermints best, 
and I wish papa would bring some home for me 
to-night. I eat pea-nuts, too, and I wish I had 
some now; and I want a wax doll on my birth- 














lay, with eyes that open and shut, and I don’t 
, int to have to take care of the baby; I pick 
wers and currants, and find eggs in the barn; 
nd I study spelling, and make sums on the slate, 
draw pictures with a red lead-pencil, and 

I help mamma sew, and that’s all I do.” 

This report was so much better than that of 
ther of the others, that I commended the lit- 

girl, and promised her that she should have 
vax doll on her birthday. Then I asked the 
aby-boy what he had to say, and all that he 
nswered was, ** Oranges;” which, of course, 
[ assured him he should have. 

‘Now,” I said, “listen to the Utopia of my 
ovhood. It is a spot where the hours of play, 
t idy, and sleep are about equally divided ; for 

» can not enjoy play unless one has been 
tudying, and one can neither study nor play un- 

ss one has been strengthened by sleep. Santa 
Claus makes this Utopia his head-quarters, and 
there it is Christmas or Thanksgiving Day, more 
r less, all the year round. Just around every 
corner, too, an old woman sits at a stand, where 
he sells fruits, and nuts, and candies for a thank 

u. Toy-shops and book-stores are in every 
k, and nice little ponies, with long tails and 
manes, stand already saddled and bridled, at 
most every post along the streets, for good 
little boys and girls to get upon and ride. It 
s a noteworthy fact, however, that they always 
manage to throw over their heads, upon the 
oft sward, any naughty child who refuses to 
learn definitions or the multiplication table, and 
the smart little boys call this act of the pony’s 
a sum in subtraction. 

‘The wind is always favorable here for flying 
sites, and marble and ball playing are always in 
season. If one wants to skate or ride down- 
hill on a sleigh, it is always practicable; and 
so, too, is boating and swimming. Fruits of 
all kinds grow here in perfection; and as for 
going nutting in the woods it is the easiest thing 
to do imaginable. Bird-nesting is not, how- 
ever, so available, and seldom do any kind- 
hearted boys indulge in it. Fourth of July 
happens several times in the year, and the dis- 


} 


play of fire-works on these occasions is immense, | 
Every hydrant runs with iced lemonade, and | 


tarts and mince-pies may almost be said—so 


| 
prevalent are they—to grow on every bush. | 
Magnificent wax dolls, dressed in the height of | 


the fashion, with chignons a foot long, sit all 
day on satin sofas and receive calls. Milliners 
take great pleasure in having little girls come 
into their ‘establishments’ just to ‘try on’ 
their newest and prettiest bonnets. Jewelers 
like to present them with diamond rings, and 
pearl necklaces, and gold bracelets, and ear- 
rings, and brooches, and all kinds of costly jew- 
els. Confectioners fill their satchels with bon- 
bons; the dry-goods men—especially the Stewart 
of Utopia—send home to them patterns of silk 
dresses; the furriers cover them with costly 
furs; and the bouquet-man gives each one of 
them every morning a magnificent bouquet of 
choice flowers. Armies of wooden soldiers 
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march to and fro every Saturday, and fight 
bloodless battles wherein both sides are victo- 
School ‘keeps-in’ during the morn- 
ing, but ‘lets-out’ all the afternoon. Charch 
‘holds,’ however, twice every Sunday, but the 
sermons are so short that no one ever gets a 


rious. 


chance to go to sleep. As to amusements, they 
‘come off’ six days in each week, and they are 
of the most entertaining character. Barnum has 
a2 museum there, but it is conducted on much bet 
ter principles than the one he keeps in the city. 
Nice arm-chairs are placed about the doors of 
the blacksmiths’ shops, so that little boys tired 


| with play can sit down comfortably and watch 


the big smith beat the red-hot iron into horse- 
shoes, and then nail them fast to the horses’ 
This last is a very delightful spot to 
visit. Carpenters’ shops are always open in 


hoofs. 


Utopia to good boys, and edged-tools of every 
kind are kept sharp on purpose for them to use, 
Painters, too, keep pots of paint—especially red 
paint—with brushes in them, for boys to paint 
any thing they like—fences or stable-doors— 
with. 

‘“*In short, the number of enjoyable sights and 
scenes in Utopia is almost marvelous; and I 
have often thought, seated at my desk in the 
‘receipt of customs,’ watching the boys loiter- 
ing through Wall Street, and stopping to gaze 
through the windows of the money-changers at 
the piles of gold and silver coin displayed there- 
in, that I would like to be a boy again, if only 
for the purpose of visiting once more that Uto- 
pia of childhood where so many of my earlier 
years were passed.” 

When I asked Uncle John if he would like 
to be a boy again, he replied that he thought he 
was a little too old for it; and when I added, 
‘*and go with me to Utopia?” he answered that 
that was a port of which he knew nothing, and 
that no manifest of any vessel had ever gone 
through his hands with a clearance for that 
place, and he did not believe it was down in 
any chart or survey. 

And I think Uncle John is correct. 





PAIRING OFF. 
I.—IN ECCLESIA. 
AM a minister of the Gospel at Big Injun. 
Though not on the map, we are on some- 
| thing very like one—to wit, that vast prairie 
which stretches from Egypt to Lake Michigan. 
We are an ungallant rebutter to Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s assertion that *‘ no creature holds an insu- 
lar point in space.” We are five miles from the 
nearest railroad, and, until three years ago, the 
most sanguine optimist couldn’t pretend to car- 
ry his grist to mill a distance of less than ten. 

I say three years ago, for about that time an 
{immense double house began building on the 
| least depressed site in our town; and a mile be- 
| low us, on the Chicken River, at a sudden piteh 
| of several feet in the surface of the prairie, we 
| saw masons at work on a dam and the founda- 
| tions of amill. Simultaneous with these devel- 
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opments was the rumor that two Massachusetts 
gentlemen, partners in the mill business for 
many years, had had the good taste to become 
smitten with our unparalleled advantages and 
made up their minds to emigrate to Big Injun. 

Every one familiar with prairie-mills and wa- 
ter-courses will know that Chicken River could 
only part of the year be auxiliary to a steam- 
engine. In August Chicken was well-nigh as 
invisible as if the earth had never hatched him. 
In February or March he was wont to stray over 
the coop-rail of his banks, and revel over many 
square miles of prairie, in what, out of gallina- 
ceous metaphor, we call a freshet. 

Both the Pratts and the Spotmans had ‘ let- 
ters” to my church, As the families entered 
their pews for the first time, a little late, as 
new-comers of high respectability usually are, 
we were singing our first hymn, and I had ample 
time to look at them. 

Somehow, I instantaneously felt Mr. Pratt to 
be that thin, timid man, with a chestnut scratch 
awry over an anxious, deprecatory eyebrow; 
who came at the rear of his household, on a sort 
of Sabbath day’s dog-trot, and siding me as he 
closed the pew-door, seemed bent in so many 
places that it could have caused me no great as- 
tonishment to see him fold up and disappear 
like a pocketed two-foot rule the moment he 
sat down in the pew. I was obliged to rebuke 
my son William for a remark which, although 
improper on the Sabbath day, is still sufficiently 
accurate in point of fact to excuse its slanginess. 
William said Mrs. Pratt was ‘‘a horse of anoth- 
er color.” Physically she was a tiny atom— 
not above four feet ten—her lower jaw was dis- 
proportionately large and strong; her straight, 


coarse hair was thick as moss and black as jet; | 


her great, eager black eyes roamed the congre- 
gation over like a“pair of human revolving 
lights ; the expression of her thin lips was that 


of a stern and dry, a wronged and an angry na- | 


ture, dragging some clog it despises. In the 
tle Pratts, of ages more or less morally respons- 
ible, and an infantile Pratt of two years, who 
at first seemed to occupy but a small corner, 
but being fatuously permitted by his father to 
run out and play day-day in the aisle, came sud- 
denly in prayer-time over a hot register, and 
conceiving the idea that he had been brought to 
meeting to be baked, showed his ability to fill 
a much larger house than ours. In the next 
pew behind sat several boys old enough to be- 


have themselves (as boys do), and the two old- | 
est members of the family, Young and Maggie 


Pratt. The latter was a brown-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked girl—in every way her mother’s con- 
trast—very pretty, and eighteen. Her brother, 
eight years older, had the same eyes, but brim- 


ful of that strength of purpose which was ex- | 


pressed in his mother’s mouth, and saddened to 
much more than the natural soberness of his 
seniority, by such sore man’s experience as 
Maggie's hopeful spirit could never know. 

Mr. Spotman advanced up the other aisle with 


| ing around of so many strangers. 


|man who had never in his life 
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his family and the Pratts in parallel columns. 
As his family was as large as Mr. Pratt’s, ang 
occupied as many pews after it got seated, Mr. 
Spotman’s mind had at once grasped the id 
of this imposing flank movement on the congre- 
gation, and as usually happened, when he did 
grasp an idea, induced Mr. Pratt, sorely against 
his will, to conform to it. Mr. Spotman him- 
self was the only member of either house wh 


ea 


) 
executed the manceuvre with any thin'g like th 
grace and dignity demanded of a highly respeet- 
able family’s first attendance at a new meeting 
Mrs. Spotman—like Mrs. Pratt, a lit 

tle woman, but feminine and sympathetic to the 
finger-ends—came after him almost shyly, wit 

a blush on her matronly face at the sudden turn- 
Tidd Spot 
man, a sturdy, bright-eyed youth of twenty, ros. 
behind his little mother like some noble Gothic 
tower above a modest rural church; there was 
no ‘* teeter” of vanity in the elastic step of his 
young manhood. The little gipsy who followed 
Tidd Spotman had a pair of the sauciest brown 
eyes, and the most winning mouth which ever 
redeemed from the charge of homeliness a large 
nose and William, my 
youngest, never smiled with more innocent un- 
consciousness of self than did she, coming up 
the aisle and recognizing one or two of the re- 
verted faces in my congregation. 


house. 


creole complexion. 


The younger 
Spotmans diminished at irregular intervals down 
the aisle, as near two abreast as they could b 
induced to stay without punching each other in 


| the ribs—beginning with Matilda and her broth- 


er Disraeli—ending with Lemuel Augustus and 
Semantha Ann. The two last-named were 
twins, aged three. Four boys and four girls in 
all—straggling up the aisle like a vista of tele- 
graph poles, drawn by a young man bad in line 
but good at perspective. From the gipsy’s mo- 
therly care of them in the pews, I credited he1 
also with that electric shock, known to children 


| as having the face washed, which had evidently 
same pew with the parental Pratts sat three lit- | 


glanced down the vista some time that morning. 
I shared in her equally evident regret that the 
impulse, as occurs with electricity, had become 
greatly enfeebled by distance, and was entirely 


| extinct before it reached that vortex of much 


taffy the mouth of Semantha Ann. I am sure 
we commingled our sighs when we further be- 
held that Athanasius Spotman, on the threshold 
of fourteen, had not removed a large quid from 
his cheek before entering the sacred edifice. 
Now, none of all this was at all calculated to add 
dignity to the flank movement. To the rest of 
his family Mr. Spotman was a chivalric contrast 
and a withering reproof—spurning the cocoa 
matting at the head of all the Spotmans, with 


| the tread of one climbing an invisible ladder to 


sit beyond the stain and jostle of sublunary 
things. Personally, he would strike you as a 
been called 
‘« Spotty” or ‘*Spot;” never been approached 
in childhood for the loan of a bat or a jack- 


| knife; never been sent from the table for bully- 


ing his Ma; never been thwarted or coerced in 
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itton off or waiting for his tea. A man of im- 
mense frame, well-clothed with ruddy flesh ; 
n of hair, plethoric of face, mealy of eye- 
s; with cyclopean arms, and fists whose 


flax 


shell crabs, found no concealment in'a sumptu- 


vs. Never did the brow of attendant 
ssaries wear more anxiety, ere it was cer- 
of a morning how the sultan’s coffee agreed 

th him, than was displayed by both the gipsy 


Mr. Spotman’s dazzling frill. A kidney- 
done in carnelian, and set in much gold 


ndkerchief in his hand, as if he were offering 


| by the congregation. 
This was my first impression of my new 


parishioners. On our way home to my small 





yman (my name for Mrs. Prodder) was in deep 
ht. Knowing that a silent woman must 
abundant reason I made no attempt to 
listurb her brown-study till we arrived at the 


“T was thinking,” said the Inestimable, ‘‘how 
ver should invite the Pratts to meet the 
Spotmans !” 
II.—GEMINI LODGE. 

In external elevation Gemini Lodge was but 
building. 
ted by a charming combination of Grecian 
architecture with a Spanish veranda in the first 





This simplicity was com- 





elaborately gingerbreaded from eaves to base- 
ment with wooden lyres and cornucopias, and 


color fashionable in villas. Such a variety of 
cheap pinnacles and statuesque chimney-pots 


rods that I was not surprised to hear from Mr. 
Spotman that he had Milan Cathedral in view 
when planning the edifice, which, though in- 
= ternally two distinct houses, and possibly con- 
nected with Mr. Pratt in some distant way 
through the medium of the carpenter’s bills, 
was always alluded to by Mr. Spotman as a 
personal ‘* Great Babylon which he had built.” 
Indeed, we noticed that not only by Mr. Spot- 
man, but by his own wife and a number of the 


tematically ignored. Young and Maggie, Tidd, 


treat the poor gentleman with habitual consid- 
eration; hovering round him as one would 


blew from his wife’s or his partner’s quarter ; 


emblance to a couple of well-matched hard- | 


1s pair of orange-colored kids—No. 10} gen- | 
| her mother as they gave one final glance, | 
, sitting down, at the elaborately-fluted ruftles | 


langled at the end of a fob-chain of broadly- | 
led links, half-way between his waistband | 
| his knee-pan, and he fluttered a large white | 


some magnanimous truce to mankind represent- | 


sonage I observed that the ‘‘ Inestimable” | 


story; hooded Gothie in the second; and a| 
Byzantine third story with a French roof—all | 


the whole painted that uniform Jersey mud- | 


adorned the space between the gilt lightning- | 


smaller fry of both families, Mr. Pratt was sys- | 


the Gipsy, and their mother, I was glad to see | 


shield a feeble rush-light, whenever the wind | 


dragging him into social notice; deferentially | 
luring ont his opinion on things; cutting him | 


y respect, from missing a fortune to finding a | easy channels into conversation, and altogether 


just managing to keep him above the sea of 


| oblivion by the nape of the neck. 


Mrs. Spotman, having ironed herself sick, 
was compelled to yield Mrs. Pratt the pleasure 
of first inviting her minister’s family to tea, 
We found the Pratts quite en famille, with the 
exception of Tidd Spotman and the Gipsy, 
who severally sat by the side of Maggie and 


Young at table, their presence seeming quite a 
usual matter which incommoded nobody unless 
the weakness of their tea indicate a feeling of 
that kind on the part of Mrs. Pratt. 
my secénd tea-cup I was quite prepared for the 


Before 


| revelations made my Louisa—enthusiastic and 
| sixteen—by those charming girls Maggie and 
| the Gipsy, to the effect that the first would 
never marry for Ma or any body—any body but 
Tidd Spotman, as long as she lived; and that 
but for her Ma, and that ironing-board and the 
children, the second would long ago have eloped 
with Young Pratt. Mrs. Pratt and Mr. Spot- 
man alone opposed the unions; but the willful- 
ness of their natures made them terrible ob- 
stacles. Mrs. Pratt’s objection summed itself 
up in a statement, rather parried by the lovers 
than denied, that thus far every partnership 
between a Pratt and a Spotman had resulted in 
a lion’s share of advantage to the latter; and it 


went against her grain to see any more mem- 
| bers of her family ‘‘ordered about by Spot- 
mans.” Mr. Spotman’s real objection was pos- 
sibly the feeling that nobody was good enough 
for a Spotman; but he offered no explanation 
for the refusal of his sanction save a despotic 


avowal of “ other intentions” for his children, 
The lives 


mysterious as the decrees of Fate. 
of people about him had hitherto yielded so 
easily to the straight, unreasoning impulsions of 
his will that the whole world had come to seem 
to him created only as so much new cheese for 
his jack-knife. ‘*Oh, what do you think ?” 
concluded Louisa. ‘* Maggie’s got a brother 
that hasn’t been heard of for years and years! 
—the one between her and Young. She cried 
when she told me, for she and her father and 
Young loved him so dearly; but Mrs. Pratt 
said she couldn't stand his slack ways, and pest- 
ered him till she drove him away from home, 
It was ever so long ago, and they’ve only had 
two letters from him since. The first time he 
was at sea homeward-bound from Hong Kong— 
the last time he was driving mules to Denver, 
and Mrs. Pratt said he’d gone to the dogs. Do 
you believe he’s gone to the dogs, papa?” 
“Tt’s rough experience, but not always so 
bad for a man, my dear. Luxury might have 
hurt him worse. Lazarus got better treatment 
from the dogs than he did from Dives. Be- 
| sides, we can never tell what sort of a peg a 
boy'll turn out till we see him in the right hole. 
I’ve seen lots of moral consumptives cured by a 
change of climate. Mrs. Pratt may be rather 
kd to live with—let’s hope the best for Jack, 
my dear!” 
But to return to our tea-cups. 


With our- 
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selves and the lovers distributed at intervals 
between them the children ran down like a pair 
of stairs from Mrs. Pratt at the tea-pot ex- 
tremity of the table to Mr. Pratt at the milk- 
toast end. Mr. Pratt began asking a blessing, 
when a loud * //em!” from Mrs. Pratt remind- 
ed him that there was a clergyman present, 
and opened his eyes like the shock of a bat- 
tery. His usually vellumy countenance be- 
came scarlet, and by saying “ Beg your pardon 
—Amen !” left things in such a hopeless tangle 
that I was relieved when Mrs. Pratt gave a per- 
emptory thump on the salver with a knife-han- 
dle, and said, “* Blessing, Mr. Prodder!” in as 
realistic a tone as if she were cailing on a wait- 
er for steak. 


Adjusted to our situation by the second bis- 


cuit, we found no difficulty in understanding 
how Jack was driven from home. The Pratts 
were governed to death. Every thing was the 
subject of legislation. The wrong peg on the 
hat-rack, and the moral screw loose, fell un- 
der the same Draconian Code. Mrs. Pratt had 
read hygiene and family medicine; her chil- 
dren grew up under a stern protest against 
half that they put into their mouths. She saw 
if you had too much butter though you held the 
slice upside down; she knew when you had 
taken two kinds of meat by the color of the 
gravy you left; she could tell to a spoonful 
how much pudding would give any one the 
stomach-ache, 

Her husband was originally inckned to leave 
every body alone. Nagging did not come to 
him naturally, but Mrs, Pratt had so drilled him 
into a sense of his responsibilities by reading 
him one chapter per evening of Blobb’s Mo- 


* ther’s Companion till the book was done that 


he had at length painfully accepted the posi- 
tion of her precentor. Thus, when any one of 
his children flew into the face of Sociology or 
Hygiene — especially if he had his attention 
called to the error by some other child who 
was a promising disciple in its mother’s art 
of Naggery—immediately, in an indescribable 
drawl, he administered the appropriate repri- 
mand. For instance, George, being an active 
boy of eleven, was disposed to squirm from 
that upright position which belongs no less to 
table-manners than to hygiene. He frequently 
thus squirmed. Now, had he been William, 
my youngest, mentally at least I should have 
said, ‘* William, squirm!” It is good for boys 
—stretching both the intercostal and _ inter- 
vertebral cartilages. It is a process contribut- 
ing to growth not only, but to the legitimate 
discharge of that nervous accumulation which 
is almost always overdrawn in the man but has 
no outlet, save squirming, in the boy. Mrs. 
Pratt, however, could none of squirming, and 
had repeatedly said so. Accordingly, when 
George Pratt had been sitting a trifle out of 
true for the space of two seconds, Hannah Char- 
lotte Pratt, a thin, little girl of eight, remarked 
to her mother, with Mrs. Pratt’s look but in Mr. 
Pratt's voice, 


** Mo-o-other! Jest look at Ge-aw-ge, sittin’ 


croo-ooh-ked!” Upon which Mr. Pratt, as if re. 
citing some penciled passage out of Blobb, wok; 
to consciousness, saying : 

** Ge-aw-awge! Ge-aw-awge ! 


Hah-ow oft- 
en hev I to-o-old ye'd have cu-u uyvature of th 


?” And scarcely had the words gone out 


spine § 
of his mouth when Mrs. Pratt, though really ¢} 
main body, came in ostensibly as a reinfor 
ment with, 

“ George! George!! 
chair J'ree’ly !!!” 

The unhappy George put himself beyond im- 
mediate reach of spinal meningitis, only to | 
hauled up on another tack. 

(Loquitur little Jessie Pratt—aged six—an 
drawling on the paternal model)— 

** Mo-aw-ther! Mo-aw-ther! Jest look a 
Ge-awj puttin’ gi-i-in-gerbread into his m 
i-i-lk 2” 

(Suddenly resuscitated with half a bis 
pausing mid-way to his mouth, Mr. Pratt | 
quitur )\— 


st up straight ‘n y 


** Ge-aw-aw-ge? Ge-aw-awge? How m 
ta-a-a-imes hev I to-o-old ye ne-e-eh-ver to } 
gi-i-in-gerbread in-to yer mi-i-idk ?” 

(Mrs. Pratt, again coming up as a resery 
hard on the rear of the attacking column 

“ Jawj! Jawj! Tak’er ging bread right ou 
that milk d’ree’ly!” 

Mr. Pratt and I sat alone after the ladies had 
strolled ont to talk garden seeds, by a bay-win 
dow in the tea-room, possessing a view of tl 
bend in Chicken River only inferior to that 
from Mr. Spotman’s, The sunset was not par- 
ticularly nice this evening; not like the de- 
parture of an army with banners, as on our 
prairie it generally is in summer; rather lik 
a lingering bruise on the sky—a black and blu 
spot variegated with unpleasant greens and pw 
ples. With the poor broken being who enjoyed 
the second best view of Chicken from the seat 
beside me, such a sunset seemed to relish ; and 
with his hands clasped over one listlessly up- 
bended knee, he sat gazing at it, his face wear- 
ing the same expression with which he would 
have told me that a fine day was ‘‘ a weather- 
breeder,” or a northeast storm “ just what he 
expected.” ; 

I learned that he and Mr. Spotman had for 
twelve years been mill-partners in the eastern 
village where they recently lived, and that the 
world had not been easy on him—why he had 
no idea. He seemed to regard life as a com- 
paratively simple Chinese puzzle which, out of 
his own stupidity, he had, on the whole, put 
very badly together, though assisted to every 
piece by Mrs. Pratt and Eliacham Spotman. 

Of a sudden the black and blue sunset turned 
orange and apple-green. Mr. Pratt, reviving in 
a ruddy beam, got all at once a livelier hold on 
mundane things, and spoke as of some sancti- 
fied affliction, saying : 

* La-a-argish family—ain’t it ?” 

**A noble family, my dear Sir! Blessed is 
| he who hath his quiver full of them !” 





Look here—I'll | 


‘You hain’t seen ’em all. 
how ye the best of ‘°em!” 
With the first sign of human interest I had 
en in him, and a sort of slip-shod alacrity, he 
uffled across the room to an old table-drawer, 
ich did service as his secretary, and after 
mbling a while brought back a small packet. 
nwrapping this he disclosed two daguerreo- 
types. One of them, though greatly faded, 
re presented a cheerful, good-natured young 
ma 
onfidence about the mouth, and kind eyes rest- 
proudly on a lusty baby whic h nestled crow- 


n of thirty, with a childish expression of 


( 


ing against his shoulder, and might well have 
excited self-gratulation in a much less sympa- 
thetic father. 

‘Me and Jack,” said Mr. Pratt, with a 
dreamy tremulousness in his yoice, and me- 
chanically pointing at the portraits as if to ob- 
viate a mistake in identities. ‘* Me—at 29 and 
8 months; Jack—l1 year 6.” 

I looked long and earnestly at the picture, 
not daring to revert my eyes to Mr. Pratt’s ex 
isting face, lest they should betray my sense of 
the contrast. But he paid no attention to me; 
and when at last I said, ‘‘ A lovely picture!” 
without replying he opened the other case. 
rhis contained the much more recent likeness 
of an impetuous face shaded by wavy chestnut 
hair, sunshiny in expression, with a firm but 
conciliatory mouth, and fearless yet soft blue 
eyes. A broad pair of shoulders, and a wiry, 
well-knit chest, covered by a vest which did 
honor to Sunday in a perfect wilderness of pur- 
ple sprigs, were, besides the shirt front, the only 
part of the original Which the daguerreotype 
showed beside. 

* Jack,” said Mr. Pratt, still more mechan- 
ically—like a man looking into a new grave. 
“ Jack—grown up and gone away.” 

It pained me inexpressibly to see him sitting 

iere so haggard and dry-eyed, like a man who, 
having lost his way and despairing of help, sits 
down to die on some measureless sand-heap 
alone. Just then, all childlike without cere- 
mony, my little Will burst into the room to 
show me a plover-chick he had just caught in 
the tall grass. When I asked him to wait till 
Mr. Pratt had shown me his keepsakes he stood 
patiently by my side, according to his frequent 
wont, with his arm around my neck, and pat- 
ting my cheek caressingly. 

“Grown up and gone away,” repeated Mr. 
Pratt, mechanically. Closing the case with a 
lingering hand, he slowly raised his head and 
noticed my affectionate littlé boy for the first 
time. 

**Oh—oh—oh!” groaned the poor old man, 
suddenly choking; then jumped up with his 
daguerreotypes and shambled hastily out of the 
room; not reappearing till he came to the gate 
to shake hands with us (what American is ever 
crushed enough to forget that ?), limp but fresh- 
ened—like a muslin half done up—decidedly 
needing starch, but all the better for a sprink- 
ling. 
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IlI.—PRATT AND SPOTMAN. 

If Mrs. Pratt had invited us to dinner Mr. 
Spotman would have bidden us to an evening 
entertainment. As she had only made tea for 
us, Mr. Spotman invited us to dinner, 

On what, from a vulgar point of view, we 
dined upon that sumptuous occasion I have not 
I only know that the 
atmosphere of grandeur which hung around 


yet made up my mind. 


Mr, Spotman outside the domestic circle at ta 

ble spread to the viands, etherealizing every 
platter. We sat under a pavilion of enchant- 
ment, where the world’s common baked and 
boiled became something roseate ; where I con- 
stantly caught myself trying to solve how every 
thing tasted so familiar when it was made by 
a jealously-preserved Spotman recipe handed 
down through Ude only knows how many gen- 
erations; where the smallest salt-spoon had a 
history, and the castors had been a testimonial 
to some member of the family who, on a cer- 
tain occasion, had done something which only 
a Spotman could do. What that was now es- 
capes me. It may have been in the Revolu- 
tion; it may have been on the Mayflower; at 
all events it was something which threw a hal- 
lowed ray over the mustard, and made Mr. 
Spotman handle the pepper-pot reverently, as 
if it had been patted over the porridge of Epam- 
inondas. Probably it was on the Mayflower, 
for the furniture of Mr. Spotman’s parlor. in- 
cluded a chair which seemed to have been used 
considerably vy pilgrims and such; the plaited 
seat bulging so artistically, and the whole strue- 
ture being such a harmony of startling age with 
overwhelming preservation that I could easily 
imagine old Governor Winthrop having sat 
down hard in it when he was tired, a couple of 
hundred times, 

Indeed, Mrs. Prodder, who during her last 
visit in New York, with her cousin the banker's 
wife, went through the establishment of Mr. 
Marley (much patronized by Puritan aristocra- 
cy short of ancestral chairs), assured me that 
elegant artificer had no better matured May- 
flower in the shop. “Ah! they made things 
in those days!” said Mr, Spotman, for a pen- 
sive moment folding his arms to gaze at that 
miracle of immortality as if it were the Pyra- 
mids. 

All the older members of both families fell 
into a very civil—some of them into a very 
agreeable—acquaintance with mine. All the 
ladies save Mrs. Pratt harmonized at once, and 
in every interview of theirs nothing could make 
her other than she was by nature—an odd one. 
From the beginning I made friends of the two 
young men. Tidd Spotman was a confident, 
dashing fellow, full of life, and very angry at 
his troubles, se not needing much consolation. 
Young, much the elder of the two, was a more 
experienced and introverted man; and he, I 
think, never left my study without a wrinkle 
the less in his painfully knit forehead. His 
cross had been life-long repression. [is favor- 
ite brother had been banished; his father nul- 
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lified. His mother, though she hated Spotman, | 


had worked to the same effect. The girl of his 

heart was constantly before his eyes and de- 

tained from his arms. He'd have run away | 
with her long ago—so'd have Maggie and Tidd 
—if they hadn’t hoped against hope, and trusted 

the Lord to make them happy sometime without | 
a terrible smash up. I could not help respect- 
ing Young greatly. 

‘“‘We're the last brace and tenon, Maggie 
and J,” said he. ‘* Who'd hold the family to- 
gether if we went away? Who'd keep a place 
for father, and for Jack too, when he comes 


| 


home ?” 

No growling at the prodigal’s veal and bag- 
pipes in that brave heart—God bless the boy! 

I regret to say that, either through natural 
depravity or lack of policy, the younger mem- 
bers of my family did not get on so well as their | 
seniors in prosecuting the acquaintance of their 
Spotman contemporaries. 

My William, an habitually-truthful boy, re- 
ported Disraeli an ensanguined torturer of cats, 
a hardened swindler at marbles. 

As we have seen upon his first attendance of 
divine service, Athanasius was a tobacco-chew- 


er in his roundabout. This I did not so much 


wonder at when I saw the enormous example | 


set by his father’s daily two papers of Solace. 


But I confess that I was unprepared for the spec- | 


tacle afforded by so young a boy as Disraeli, who, 


having followed a German target-excursion one | 
morning, entered my gate during the afternoon, | 
and requested to be allowed to throw himself | 
down my well, in an agony of penitence and | 


beer, A still deeper gulf of precocious deprav- 
ity was opened to me when, after getting him 
sober, I sought to do my duty as a pastor by 
mild remonstrance. 

**Tt is terrible, Disraeli, to think of a boy of 
twelve getting drunk !” 

My dignity and Disraeli broke down together 


when, with a flood of tears, he assured me that 


such a thing hadn’t happened before since the 
Fourth of July, and I recollected that it was 
still early in August. 

Could Mr. Spotman for one moment have 
admitted the disobeyableness of any command 
of his, he might have watched to see how far it 
was respected. When after uttering ‘‘ Bep!” 
in the voice of a muezzin the moment he felt 
personally sleepy, he solemnly hooked the win- 
dows, as if he were putting up the shutters of 
the universe ; wound the clock responsibly, like | 
a chief-engineer of the sidereal motions; and 
extinguished all the lights in the house, as if he | 
were dousing the solar system. After this, if 
he had ever dreamed of a weak spot in his au- 
tocracy, Mr. Spotman might have staid awake 
to see whether his behest had been executed by 
the rest of the family. But Mr. Spotman never 
did dream ; and so, while he slept like a log, 
boys of his were out robbing hen-roosts, or play- 
ing penny-ante, or pulling down the external 
staircases of people living in the second stories 


of houses which had no other means of ascent. | 


| woman’s discipline and soap. 


In these and other performances of rustic 
scampery, accomplished with signs or clothing- 
lines, I grieved to recognize the frequent hand 
of Athanasius and Disraeli. It took the entire 
lives of the Gipsy and her mother to manage 
the remaining children, and as fast as these 
grew up the laborious twain looked forward 
All this was ut- 
terly unknown to Mr. Spotman, who demanded 


hopelessly to see them slip beyond the reach of 


| tangible results, and so long as he saw clean 


faces and pinafores, never bothering to ask hoy 
they came so. Before him, from the force of 
habit and seeing the respect with which their 
mother treated him, the children were usually 
on their good behavior. 3ut half an hour of 
their father’s company was as much as they 


| could stand ata time—and I couldn't blame 


them, for he was a man that took up a great 
deal of room; I should have felt crowded by 
him myself on the Desert of Gobi. i 

Fortunately for the children their father saw 
but little of them. The mill was completed in 
time for the wheat-crop, and through the entire 
autumn a thirty-horse engine ran night and day, 


| turning, with some trifling assistance from the 
| Chicken, six run of stone. 


Mr. Spotman left 
home immediately after a five o’clock breakfast, 
and got back any time from nightfall till mid- 
Many a warm evening, sitting on the 
with her 


night. 
piazza of her side of Gemini Lodge, 
husband on the sofa inside, snoring under his 
pocket-handkerchief, did Mrs. Pratt make a 
moment’s halt in her restless rocking to fling a 
glance of angry admiration at the majestic 
Spotman striding home’ unwearied from his 
business, and snap between her teeth— 

** Oh! you Driver!” 

Mr. Pratt was habitually roused by the sharer 
of his connubial couch at the instant that lady 
discovered her own sleeve sufficiently knit up 
Mr. Pratt, how- 

inky 


for all purposes of hygiene. 
ever, was one of those men who wake , 
slowly and to despondent views of ‘all things; 
whose earliest matutinal sensations are those 
of a resuscitated drowned person; who look 
upon life as one long defeat till they get their 
clothes on; who, though possibly the best of 
Christians, are yet without God and without 
hope in the world till four o'clock in the after- 
noon. These are not much at any time, but 
after the blood has been pumping up into their 


| brains all day, feel a cumulative impulse of 


activity compared with which their nerveless 
waking is indeed ghastly. 
So, thongh Mts. Pratt might 


. 


all him at 


dawn, he was wont, the moment she got down 


the kitchen stairs, to draw around his poor ears 
again the blanket he had just made stern show 
of casting from him, to begin groaning in a 
broken manner, and to discover in his own 


| sleeve many dropped stitches which sleep had 


never taken upagain. Mr. Pratt seldom dream- 
ed, and when he did it was mainly about bears, 
locomotives chasing him, falling off something, 
or other unsatisfactory themes of the sort. But, 
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such as they were, his dreams constituted the 
poor gentleman’s sole remaining fabric of illu- 
sion; and when Mrs, Pratt’s voice tore that gos- 
samer stuff, what wonder that he was fain to 
bewail himself—fain even in groans to depiore 
the lean, unsightly elbows of his eare sticking 
through the rent into cold white daylight ? 

Sometimes he groaned himself to sleep again. 
Then he was sure to be roused a second time 
the instant that his wife had set the kettle on. 
Oftener, however, Mr. Pratt found that the 
salmy Knitter had put up her needles for the 

” In that case he continued his passive 
lefiance of Mrs. Pratt’s summons by lying in 
the most fearfully unraveled state of mind till 
il o'clock. At such times he reflected on all 
the mistakes of his past life; took airy flights 
through the optative mood, and calculated to 
a copper how much better off he had been in 
pocket if, on a certain occasion, he had said, 
“No, Brown,” instead of ** Yes, Brown.” He 
recollected how uncertain title was in every 
place where he owned real estate. One by one 
passed before him all the boils he had had when 
a small boy. He could almost hear his dear 
old grandmother's voice reciting, as of yore, 
how she had never in her life known a child 
come harder through the measles. He remem- 
bered his fingers—from time immemorial all 
thumbs—and he called the roll of the people 
who had laughed at them. He remembered 
how invariably when he went in the dark to 
hunt for a square thing, the first he put his hand 
on was a round one; how cheese had been his 
passion, and always disagreed with him; in fine, 
regarding life as an investment im the World’s 
Ophir-Mine, how poorly it paid, and how much 
he had always been assessed for the benefit of 
the larger stockholders. After indulgence in 
such frames of mind the poor gentleman came 
down to a breakfast at which he found cold 
coffee and—Mrs. Pratt. 

Had I been Brother Pratt grace might have 
supported me through one of these. Had it 
pleased Heaven to send both, I fear I should 
have fired one of the Providential dispensations 
at the other, and wildly fled the apartment. 
On such occasions Mrs. Pratt generally sat at 


the bay-window with second-best view of 
Chicken, knitting as if she were just able to 
keep her family’s feet from the pavement, The 
poor old man sometimes almost flattered him- 
self that such tremendous absorption must re- 


sult in his getting away unpunished. Behind 
his watery potatoes and tallowy steak he cow- 
ered as if he would fain pack himself into in- 
visible compass, and were mutely appealing to 
Mrs, Pratt not to notice him at all. But for 
those restless eyes not to notice was as impos- 
sible as for that restless tongue not to talk. 

**T s’pose you know Spotman’s hens keep 
getting through on to our grass-plot ?” 

**E-e-eh? Hens? Oh-oh-yes. Ilole in the 
fence, my dear.” 

“‘Of course there’s a hole in the fence. 
you that last Saturday.” 

Vor. XXXV.—No. 208.—I1 


Told 


** Board ‘n hammer—and nails,”’ began Mr. 
Pratt, feebly pushing forward the nouns, with 
an air of uncertainty as to whether the idea 
needed any reinforcement in the shape of verbs 
or adjectives. , 

“Yes; and if the boards was here, so’s the 
He'd have 
‘tended to’t long ago, any way, if you hadn't 
promised to take charge of it and send up boards 
from the mill. 

**Q-o-oh! 
the old man. 

‘“‘Your shirts won't forget it. this while !— 
bran-new bosoms too; and the run-round on 
my finger not well yet that I got makin’ the 
button-holes. J/en-tracks don’t come off, Mr, 
Pratt; an’ the baby’s two best aprons spoiled 
entirely!” ‘ 

“Oh! o-0-oh! 
any shirts at all!” 

“Well, the Lord will take you at your word 
if you keep on this way; and no shoes or stock- 
ings neither. Me and Margaret hev done all 
women can do to help it. ‘ What o’clock is it?’ 
Watch stopped, eh? I told you it wouldn't 
stay in erder two months when you got it. 
Well, it's twenty minutes past eleven— that’s 
what it is; and if you'd ever had any forelhand- 
edness you might have pulled out your own 
gold chronometer and told the time like Spot- 
man.” 

In the bitterness of his soul, but appalled 
thereat the moment after, Mr. Pratt moaned 
the wish that Mr. Spotman were in Guinea. 

‘** And so he is, by the geography, for Guin- 
ea’s the place where the gold comes from, Oh! 
Not ten minutes after sun- 
rise when he went past here fresh ’s a new dime, 
! D'ye know 


nails, so’s the hammer, so’s Young. 


I forgot all about it!” groaned 


I wish I never had to have 


ain't he a driver! 


with that carnelian seal danglin’! 
what they call the mill all over town? 
Oh, don’t you believe it, Mr. Pratt; 
nobody's a-going to find out you're alive if you 
don’t know it yourself! You couldn’t think 
of the fence, but Aave you been to the minis- 
ter’s ?” 

‘*No-au-au-t yet,” groaned Mr, Pratt, through 
agony of mind buttering his thumb instead of 
his biscuit. ‘‘ I’m a-going.” 

“Yes, and so’s this fall. By the end of it 
you won't have a roof to sleep till ‘leven o'clock 
under that isn’t Spotman’s. I told you the oth- 
er day you were Spotman’s clerk—the way 
things are going on, in three months he'll be 
your landlord. Law sakes! 
only change into a man for five minutes without 
having to stay so!” 

‘‘T'l go this very minute!” ejaculated Mr. 
Pratt, galvanized by desperation into such youth- 
ful activity that he tipped a cup full of coffee 
over on the table-cloth, as he jumped up to rush 
for his hat, and was out of the house before Mrs. 
Pratt could find words for this last phase of her 
conjugal trials, The impulse never left him till 
it landed him in my study. 

There is a New England notion, strange to 
find inherited from the martyrs of Anti-Prelacy, 
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that the minister can set every thing right. The 


poor old man seemed to feel a saving faith in | 


me beyond the mere relief of unpacking his 
troubles into a sympathetic ear. I learned that 
although Mr, Spotman had come into Mr. Pratt's 
business as a clerk on a salary, he now owned 
by far the larger part of it; by the articles had 

power at any time to buy out Mr. Pratt’s re- 
maining interest for a song; and according to 
the books, which he kept himself, was Mr. 

Pratt’s creditor in the sum of several thousand 

dollars. Mrs. Pratt thought this sca-a-arcely 

right—Mr. Pratt didn’t know. It would hurt 

the children dreadfully to have a fuss, and, 

again, he didn’t know. Perhaps Spotman had 

looked to the main chance—he always was a 

good provider—he might and he might not. 

**So really, Sir,” said Mr. Pratt, ‘‘I do’no.” 

‘* Perhaps,” he continued, after a pause, as if 
putting forward some dangerously revolutionary 

idea, “it might be a good plan to speak to him | 
—I do’no.” 

IV.—SPOTMAN. 

As a result of this unbosoming I devoted 
the next bright November morning to a visit 
at the mill and an interview with Spotman. I 
had stated the case briefly, for the swelling of 
the veins in his forehead alarmed me, and was | 
reminding Mr. Spotman of the apostolic injunc- 
tion to call on an offending brother, with only 
one other brother as witness. Mr. Spotman 
loudly but pertinently interrupted me with : 

‘Well! where’s the original brother? You're 
the other brother—now let’s have Pratt! It 
isn’t scriptural without Pratt! Hain’t he known 
me long enough to come and talk to me on the 
square? Where’s Pratt? Let him stand forth 
in the light of heaven and say, ‘Spotman! on | 
yourself and your little family I affix the blot 
of—of—of—’” 

What Mr. Spotman stood ready to do about 
this hypothetical stigma never obtained utter- 
ance, for the half paper of Solace he had 
crammed inte his mouth, at the first hint of our 
exciting topic, was too well macerated to coexist 
in the same mouth with any fluid of the nature | 
of eloquence. 

He leaned out of the window, and with a| 
sharp ‘*Thlupp!” like pulling the cork of a 
small bottle, sent down a deluge upon the dock 
and smart-weed bordering the sluice. Looking 
up the stream he evidently caught sight of some- 
thing which changed his mood, for when he 
drew his face in the scarlet had left it, and his 
mouth wore a contemptuous smile. 

He went to the door and roared his partner’s 
name into the mill, but got no answer. 

‘*¢ Come, Brother Prodder, let’s look for him,” 
said Mr. Spotman, pleasantly ; ‘‘ perhaps the 
machinery prevents his hearing. He’s probably 
down by this time” (pulling out the chronometer | 


which caused Mrs. Pratt so many violations of | 
> | 
“*Oh yes—noon ! 


the Tenth Commandment). 
he’s as like as not to be down. We're doing a 


| vain search to the office. 


: 0 ~ $$ 
as he conducted me through the groaning lofts, 
**Tt’s altogether too much for one man—or two, 
I should say”—he added, as if by the barest 
chance Mr, Pratt’s existence had just occurred 
to him. 

Feeling our way through a wilderness of 
mealy darkness and beams, we stumbled on a 
man who was just shoveling his way out of a 
heap of something, in which only a saucy puir of 
Irish eyes were distinguishable. 

**Dennis,” Mr. Spotman accosted him, *‘haye 
you sacked that fifty bushels for Gladwin ?’ 

‘*Shure and ye didn’t say whether Gladwin 
was to have it or Boshtwick.” 

‘*T told you four days ago to ask Mr. Pratt,” 
said Mr. Spotman, sternly. 

** An a haporth o’ good that did. ‘J do’no,’ 
that’s the whole ye can git out of him. I'll sack 
it for Gladwin—that’s the besht—for the ould 
gintleman’s one o’ the sort that wouldn't say 
‘Good Lord,’ for fear of offindin’ the divil!” © 

**Come, come—no talk of that kind, Sir!” 
said Mr. Spotman, and we returned from our 
Again Mr. Spotman 
put out his head and favored the fluviatile shrub- 
bery. Again he looked up the sluice, and pull- 
ing in his face with apparent stupefaction, ex- 
claimed : 

‘*Why, blessed if the dear old fellow isn't 
right there under our noses !” 

I also put my head out. Squatting among a 
group of his own and Spotman’s children, a few 
rods up the sluice—one of the twins putting 
dandelion curls in his wig, the other borrowing 
his jack-knife, and kicking him in the stomach 
when asked to lend it back—Mr. Pratt was en- 
gaged, for their common delectation, in the con- 
struction of a make-believe mill. 

Mr. Spotman smiled blandly. ‘‘ Dear old 
thing!” said he, in a voice of dreamy tenderness, 
‘*he’s just like one of ’em. He’s really too fee- 
ble to be bothered with such things as we’ve been 
talking about. I know who hies him on—she’d 
distract any body. You're quite right, Brother 
Prodder, in coming to talk tome. I’m the best 
friend he’s got, and he knows it. Won't you sit 
down and read the last Advertiser? No! Good- 
day—come often—I believe I'll pitch into work.” 

He had made an entry in his ledger before I 
was over the threshold. If all the parsons in 
Christendom were sent to Spotman, what lift 
could that give the fortunes of a man who rose 
at eleven and built toy water-wheels in the glare 
of noonday ? 

V.—YOUNG PRATT. 

All winter long the lovers were unhappy. 
They never went out for a sleigh-ride without 
dodging Mr. Spotman when they started, and 
getting nagged by Mrs. Pratt when they came 
back. Both the eldest boys wanted to be ad- 
mitted into the firm—Young with a view to the 
protection of his father’s interests, Tidd because 
he had real love of business. Mr, Spotman re- 
fused Tidd, because he regarded him as an or- 


tremendous business,” continued Mr. Spotman, | der for the great lawyer of the family, which 
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Heaven was going to fill as a matter of course. | 
Why he did not want Young's fingers in his | 
wires needs no telling; but the explanation | 
which he vouchsafed for his denial was “his | 
father’s consumptive tendency.” In view of 
this terrible heritage Mr. Spotman had said, | 
‘‘Make a minister of him, Pratt; feebleness 
don't tell so much there, you know.” 

But Young Pratt sternly repelled the sug- 
gestion, and staid at home in a room over tlie 
barn, where he was trying to make a chemist 
of himself. Some day, perhaps, he might go 
abroad to study a few years at Gottingen; get | 
Ph. D. after his name; return to establish a 
lucrative laboratory or assay office; marry the 
girl of his heart; find snug places for all the 
children; furnish his mother funds to travel | 
and visit her relations all the year round ; and 
sit at his own fireside between his father and | 
Jack,-with the Gipsy on one knee and her baby 
on the other. O culmination of bliss! Ica- | 
rus-like, at that radiant height, Young usually 
lost his wings, and remained mentally dashed | 
to pieces for several days. 

One morning, however, he came into my study 
quite radiant. 

‘‘You mustn't think I'm too easily elated,” 
said he, ‘* but really don’t this look just a little 
like a way out ?” And he handed me a letter 
from the Buckskin Joe Mining Company, stat- 
ing that they had heard his scientifie abilities 
honorably mentioned, and would like an assay | 

f an accompanying ore sample in return for 
ihe inclosed expert's fee of one hundred dol- 
lars. ‘*Who could have talked that balder- 
lash about me?” asked Young. 

From my study he rushed at once to drag | 
his father to the hatter’s; he bought a lovely 
chip, with real French flowers, which had per- 
iled Maggie’s peace of mind every day for a 
week as she passed the milliner’s window; he 
got himself taken in a locket for Miss Spot- 
man; spoiled all the children’s digestion with | 
taffy for a week; and sent the remainder of his 
fee to New York with an order for chemicals. | 
It was the first money his favorite pursuit had | 
made him, and who that has ever been young 
forgets what an exhilarating epoch is the re- 
ception of such coin? His assay, which was a 
model of chirography, proved also so satisfac- | 
tory in a scientific point of view that in six 
weeks he had a sample from another Colorado 
vein, accompanied by a similar honorarium. | 
This second exhibition of interest felt in high | 
places quite dumfounded him, and he repeat- | 
edly told the small bead-roll of his acquaint- | 
ance without getting the least clew to his inp. | 
fluential friend. 

Saving this single bright spot, the sky grew 
darker and darker over Gemini Lodge all win- | 
ter long. | 

It pleased the Lord to send ravens to Elijah. 
Considering the difference between the men, it | 
was no wonder that Mr. Pratt found his mes- | 
senger of succor in the Chicken. But of this 
a special chapter, namely : 


VI.—MRS. PRATT AND MR. SPOTMAN. 
The rains descended and the floods came, 
The drifts which for a month had been lying 
three feet deep each side our prairie railroads 
melted in a bland, oily air, which counterfeited 
May sufficiently to seduce half the inhabitants 


| of Big Injun into draughts with their coats off, 


and keep even the third Chronothermal Doctor 
running all the time. The weather was mild 
but fearful. My diary gives me the exact date. 
** Feb. 22. Mem. The Great Washington. Louisa 
detained by slush all night at the Pratts’.” 

About noon Young drove her home in a top- 
buggy. She was wet to the skin, poor lamW! 
and while she sat making mouths at a tea-spoon- 
ful of whisky, with my thickest lamb’s-wool socks 
keeping her, little feet from the direct blaze of 
the hickory, she told us that she’d come from— 
oh, such ascene! As Mrs. Pratt phrased it her- 
self, that lady had decided it was time for her 
to * git up.” 

‘** Add such thiggs as she said to Bister 
Pratt!” continued Louisa, getting nasal from 
the effort not to taste her whisky. ‘* Maggie 
went actually crying out of the room, and Young 
got white as a sheet. She said she would go 
and see a lawyer at once, and get an agree- 
ment drawn up to make an equal division of 
the partnership, take it down to the mill her- 
self, and make Mr. Spotman sign it. Then— 
think, mamma, right before the children too! 
—she told Mr. Pratt that if he stirred from 
that room till she got back from the lawyer’s 
and he'd signed his part of the agreement, she’d 
have the same contempt for him that she’d have 
for an L——. Mamma, can you conceive any 
circumstances under which you'd have the same 
contempt for papa you’d have for an L——.?” 

‘*An L?” 

“What bites the poor soldiers so, mamma, 
you know.” 

‘*Oh my!” said the Inestimable; ‘* dear Lord 
forbid !” 

Let us now follow the footsteps of Mrs. Pratt. 
Carrying an umbrella, India-rubbered and gen 
erally water-proof, Mrs. Pratt brought her in- 
ner fire to the lawyer’s not only still alive, but 
fanned to a blaze. She did not leave Mr Sig- 
gemboy’s back office till two in the afternoon, 
but she found Mr, Pratt in the identical place 


| where she had left him. So thoroughly par- 


alyzed was he by her manifestations in the 
morning that if she had never come back he 
might unto this day be found there, like the 
sentinel at Pompeii, young Master Casabianca, 
or any body else who staid any where a good 
while after it was useless. There is no need of 
saying that a man who would wait that length 
of time for a document signed # the moment it 
was handed him; after which Mrs. Pratt blot- 
ted it herself, thrust it into her bosom, and, 
saying nothing but ‘Stay where. you are!” as 
she passed out, started for the mill. 

A little rail separated the Spotman’s piazza 


from the Pratt’s. Mrs. Spotman stood on her 
| side of it, searching the wet horizon for Dis- 
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patch on an errand instead of determining the 
deepest puddle in Big Injun by actual measure- 
ment with his bare legs. As Mrs. Pratt went 
down the steps with a mere nod on passing, 
Mrs. Spotman said : 

“What! going out in this weather ? 
you'll catch cold, sure as can be. | I wouldn't.” 
“T’m agoing,” was Mrs. Pratt's only reply. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Spotman, gently, “ if 
you will go, had you just as lief hand these to 
Him? I ean’t see Disraeli any where,” and 
she extended two papers of Solace beneath Mrs. 
Pratt’s umbrella. ‘‘ It's the only thing he can 
chew,” she added, tenderly, as if speaking of 
some dear gazelle, whose sole feed was salads 
of ‘amaranth and moly.” “It’s just come 
from New York by express. He was all out of 
it when he left; he hadn’t more’n a pinch; 
and I’ve pulled these two out of the box to last 
till he gets home. Could ye, now, jest ’s easy 
as not? It’s awful hard for a man to go with- 
out—quarter-day, too, when he’s got all to do. 
He has, you know. I begin to feel for him al- 
ready.” 

“T’'ll take charge of ‘em with pleasure,” said | 
Mrs, Pratt, expressing that emotion in a pecul- 
iarly dry, hard smile, as she slammed the gate 
on her words and began splashing out into the 
prairie. 

When she reached the mill she was spattered 
with mud from head to foot, and the wind had 


Why, 


played such pranks with her umbrella that it 
looked like a mourning vase of tulip patterned 
in the hands of some very unsuccessful ghass- 


blower. Dennis met her at the door, and after 
a few moments’ conversation with him she as- 
cended to the office. Spotman scarcely looked 
up as she entered, but gave one jerky nod over 
his ledger, like Orthodoxy’s involuntary assent 
to an afternoon sermonin August. Not that he 
was by any means to be thought napping, for 
the next instant he drove his pen into his ink- 
stand with a force which broke one of the nibs. 

** Well, ma’am,” said Mr, Spotman, tossing 
the ruins into a drawer, with eyebrows of un- 
imaginable profanity, ‘“‘ what ean I do for you 
to-day ?” 

‘** T suppose I can have a chair,” replied Mrs. 
Pratt, immediately acting on that hypothesis. 
As she drew her wringing dress to her knees, 
spurned her overshoes, and planted her feet on 
the hearth of a box-stove, roaring with seasoned 
hickory, she had the most unmistakable and ag- 
gravating look of not caring where she slopped. 

** Well, ma‘am !” said Mr, Spotman, regard- 
ing her much as he would look at a drowned 
kitten which somebody had just picked out of 
a puddle. ‘‘Out for your health, I suppose! 
You are an object, I must confess !” 

** And I have come for an object too,” said 
Mrs. Pratt, dumping that lump of variegated 
pulp, her bonnet, on the last Price Current, and 
following it with, her water-proof. “I've come | 
for an object, and for an object I'm going to | 


stay.” 


raeli, who should now have been making dis- | 


defiance. 
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**Oh, stay as long as you like,ma’am, Yoy 
don’t disturb my writing. But to save you the 
trouble of looking round the mill, your object 
ain't here, ma’am. It’s not too early in the 
morning for him, because it’s afternoon, but 
this weather is too much for dis constitution. 
and he may have had his rest disturbed last 
night, though postin’ you up on that, ma’am, js 
carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

‘Mr. Pratt is in his own house, as I asked 
him. There’s another kind of person here to- 
Spotman ; another kind altogether.” 

** You're right there, ma’am,” said Mr. Spot- 
man, majestically expanding himself to his Sun- 
day size. 

** And ‘tain’t you either, Spotman,” said Mrs, 
Pratt, fixing on him those harsh, feverish eyes, 
which could hide neither their wrath nor their 
** Come, you may as well get another 
pen and turn to your writing. You needn't 
jam so hard next time, and you'll find it a say- 
ing. How soon will you be through? You 
and I are going to have a little talk, so you'd 
better be getting other things off your mind.” 

‘*Ma’am!” roared Mr. Spotman. IfI should 
see my pulpit cushion square off some Sunday 
to thump me back I should scarcely be more 
stupefied than was Mr. Spotman at this sudden 
self-assertion of the Pratt family. 

**Come, Spotman, don’t you get red in the 
face at me. There’s apoplexy in your family. 
How soon are ye going to get through that 
writin’ ?” 

Mr. Spotman strove to express himself, but 
failing, returned to his balance-sheet, and for 
fifteen minutes of fluent silence worked away, 
with nointerruption save Mrs, Pratt’s rhythmical 
drip and an occasional sniff, in the nature of a 
cesura, with which she pointed it, as she set 
enacting the sublime epic of Catching Cold for 
One’s Family. At the expiration of the quar- 
ter Mr. Spotman, in miners’ parlance, had dug 
himself through ‘‘ pay rock,” and found the 
seam “pinch in” to a terribly tough ledge of 
‘*wall”’—coming off a page of figures which 
footed largely to his credit upon one which 
would not foot at all, Each successive addi- 
tion left him in a more terrible state of mind. 
He felt that Mrs. Pratt saw through his back 
every time he recommenced the column, Aft- 
er getting five different results, with a face like 
fire he laid down his pen and felt in his pocket. 
It was tantamount to the confession of a check, 
but he could not help it. A lump of tin-foil 
as large as an almond was all he found. He 
opened it over his palm, and in attempting to 
pinch up the few dry threads of Solace left there 
turned them to dust. 

“ Well, ma’am!” said Mr. Spotman, flinging 
himself into a chair, with the profane eyebrows 
making a yellow V below his swollen forehead, 
“Now that I've five minutes to give you, let’s 
hear the present business.” 

“Five minutes won’t do it, Spotman ; you'd 
better just keep to your writin’ !” 

‘“« Mrs. Prat, air you aware that this is the 
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day, 
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close of quarter? Air you aware that accounts 
are getting made up? Air you aware that busi- 
ness is nothing without keeping books posted ? 
Air you aware that business is getting settled ? 
rise 

“Come! That's enough ‘awares.’ I ain’t 
a political meeting. Business is gettin’ settled, 
is it? Well, that’s what I’m here for!” 

Drip—drip—sniff. For three minutes more 
drips and sniffs in that proportion. 

Finally, said Spotman, rising: 

‘If you won't state your business, mum, 
don’t. I'll step out a while.” 

“ [ll go “long!” 

She had her rubbers on as soon as he liad 
reached his hat from the nail. Her state of 
readiness affected him as a still greater execu- 
tive genius was once affected by Bismarck’s. 
He hung his hat up again, and concluded not 
to **mobilize.” Never mind the Rhine—Lux- 
embourg would do. Forgetful of his helpless- 
ness he felt for a chew. In the other pocket 
at the side; the outside breast on the left; the 
inside breast on the right; the change pocket— 
three in the vest—as many in the pantaloons. 
Not a pinch of snuff for a cat! Two successive 
sniffs and an apparent aggravation of drip on 
the part of Mrs. Pratt. 

“Mum,” said Mr. Spotman, sinking into the 
nearest chair, “the writing’s through with. 
Shall you wind up before dark, or shall I see 
that the candles are handy before you square 
yourself?” 

“There! Lamp-oil Il do, Spotman. You 
know there ain’t a candle about the place, only 
that’s your way of swelling. You can be home 
to tea if you like. ‘That's for you to say. I've 
got a little paper in my pocket for you to sign. 
When that’s signed J’m going, and you can go 
too if it suits you.” 

**Let’s see the document, mum,” said Mr. 
Spotman, gentle through paralysis. 

Mrs, Spratt handed him the paper. When 
he saw that it amounted to a declaration of co- 
equal rights on thé part of both partners, and 
the full audacity of the proposition had burst 
upon him, he deliberately tore the paper into 
longitudinal strips, arose, bunched them neat- 
ly, as if he intended to put them by for some 
future holiday when the recreation of making 
lamp-lighters might amuse him, walked round 
to Mrs. Pratt’s end of the stove, and, opening 


’ 


the door, shelved them on the hottest stick in | 


reach, Then, returning, he sat himself down 
like one of the gods in Olympian council who 
has uttered his irrevocable say. 

Mrs. Pratt smiled with her eyes, and her 
mouth drew down at the corners as she said, in 
a voice very like a man’s: 

“TI thought you’d do that. So Siggemboy’s 
young man made me a copy. I've got it here!” 
and she significantly tapped herself on the cor- 
set-board. “I’ve got it here. The other one 
was to read—this one is to sign!” 





“You can take your pick who to argue with, 
me or Siggemboy. F'r if ye give me trouble!” 
continued Mrs. Pratt, herself and her voice si- 
multaneously rising, ‘‘it'll go hard with you, 
sure as there’s such a thing as law !” 

** Law be durned!” said Mr. Spotman, again 
involuntarily feeling in his pocket, and conceal- 
ing the mortification of his failure by a motion 
to the door, 

Mrs. Pratt alvanced in the same direction. 

“Tf you do mean to argue,” said she, ‘‘ argue 
insid.: the mill. - It ain’t your strong point, Eli 
achim Spotman, so you may ’s well take your 
hand off that knob. I'm the only person that 
hears you when you bellow now—and I knew 
you before. There! don’t get ready to raise 
your voice at me. There's no talking to do. 
I’m here’s for business!” 

Spotman instantly threw the door open and 
strode out. 

Mrs. Pratt’s grasp was on his sleeve in an 
instant. 

**Spotman !” said she, in a voice husky with 
rage, and shaking in his face the duplicate 
agreement—‘“ Spotman, sign this ye shall be- 
fore ye leave the mill to-night!” 

Perhaps even he would not have done it had 
she not bereft him of his prop, but he turned 
on her and caught her by the wrist as if she had 
been another man. With a cry of mingled pain 
and fury she spat at him like a cat between her 
teeth, but retained ber hold on the paper. 
Snatching at it repeatedly, Spotman clutched 
one corner and tore it in two. The violence of 
his wrench added unconscious tightness to his 
other hand’s grasp of Mrs. Pratt’s wrist, and 
giving a shriller cry she fainted against the 
bosom of her foe. 

Suddenly outside the mill there was a con- 
fused jingle as of a large posse hushing itself 
down for a surprise. Pallid as death, bewil- 
dered as idiocy, Mr. Spotman in an instant ree- 
ollected all the Eastern boguey-stories about 
Judge Lynch, as one’s sins flash through his 
mind when drowning. In the lowest story 
of the mill there was a clattering as of many 
staves. Through Siggemboy that cursed wo- 
man had set the mob on him. The gurgle 
grew more multitudinous—he could almost hear 
men laugh his name—it was Lynch! There, 

victorious in defeat,*lay his terrible enemy, 
half the disputed document in her hand, marks 
of violence on her wrist; in connection with 
the traces of her exposure on the prairie, these 
would make her the most dreadful - looking 
| corpse that ever came up against a man before 
the coroner. . 

Glub—glub—glub! The sounds came more 
tumultuous—he felt an odd kind of strangling 
as if the rope were already round his neck. 
One wretched instant he snatched the damning 
evidences from the relaxed grasp of Mrs. Pratt ; 
the next, and from bed to ridge-pole a great 
crash shook the mill like thunder. For one 


‘*You can’t expect me to argue the point! brief moment the great gear-wheel clattered 


with you, ma’am,” said Mr, Spotman, 


| round like mad, ‘The next, and the whole ma- 
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chinery stood motionless, There succeeded a 


steady rush and trampling, as of many feet, 
across the lower floor, Spotman ran to the 
window, and beheld his antagonist. Not Jus- 
tice Lynch but thé Chicken, which had topped 
its banks and treated his new dam as a mere 
impertinent suggestion. ‘The dam had gone 
when he heard the thunder—the wheel when 
the machinery stopped. He plunged down the 
stairs, but brought up five steps from the bottom 
with an abruptness which just saved him from a 
bath. The Chicken was muddily meandering 
between fifty barrels of his best ‘* Spotman 
Brand,” in at one window and out at the other. 
Looking through either window Mr. Spotman 
could behold one dull, gray sheet of water ex- 
tending over the prairie, and, in an agony, he 
saw that his momentary ¢ée-d-téte with Judge 
Lynch was only exchanged for one with Mrs. 
Pratt, of Heaven only knew what duration. 
From the rest of the race they two were as 
much cut off as if they had been alone together 
in a small boat in the middle of Lake Michigan. 

** Well!” gasped Mr. Spotman, turning back 
up the stairs, “‘two thousand dollars gone to 
the devil if it’s a cent, and that woman fixed 
here !” 

Mrs. Pratt must have been marble not to 
revive under Mr. Spotman’s resuscitives. He 
thrust burning paper up her nostrils as if it gave 
him a positive pleasure, and slapped her palms 
till they were black and blue. He was debat- 
ing whether to roll her on a couple of empty 
barrels—an attention he would have paid her 
all the more cheerfully had it been on the edge 
of something steep—when she feebly opened 
her eyes and whispered, “ Water!” 

Spotman burst into a roar. 

* Water,eh? Ohyes! Oblige you to any 
extent, mum! Perhaps you'd like to walk 
down stairs and try a bath on the first-floor? 
Water !” 

And the exquisite humor of the demand un- 
der existing circumstances so convulsed him 
that involuntarily, of course, he emptied the en- 
tire cofitents of a bucket on Mrs. Pratt’s head. | 

** St-o-op!” cried that lady, jumping up with- 
out help to avoid being strangled. ‘* D’ye want 
to drown me ?” 

Spotman considered her for a moment, and | 
answered, ‘ 

**Yes, Ido. But you sha’n’t have that sat- 
isfaction. You can walk off those stairs and 
drown yourself.” | 
VII.—SOLACE. 

Without further exphnation, and leaving Mrs. 
Pratt to conclude that he had gone mad, he | 
strode back into the office, slammed the door, | 
and poked the stove till it was red hot. Mrs. 
Pratt had not many minutes regained the use | 
of her feet before she discovered the facts which 
explained Mr. Spotman’s grim hilarity. Re- | 
turning to the room and finding it too hot for 
her, she left the door open without a word of 
apology and sat down opposite her antagonist. 


| not been lost on Mrs. Pratt. 


| glowing embers. 
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“No need o’ burning out all our wood. We 
may need it before we get away from here,” said 
Mrs. Pratt, composedly. 

Spotman did not speak. 

‘*Come, Spotman, there’s no use in you’n ] 
making each other uncomfortable. There's 
plenty of time to argue now. Let's have a 
pleasant ‘2vening together. I've put a wet 
handkerchief round my wrist, and I guess jt 
won't inflame, so’s to lose the use of it, before 
I can get to a doctor.” 

Still no reply from Spotman. 

“There’s no chance of being taken off here 
for a day or two, you know. Old Miss Larkin 
told me yesterday the Chicken would be up. 
She’s lived here ever since there was two houses 
on the prairie, and every freshet she ‘ever saw 
kept the people to home as long as I tell you.” 

Again Spotman caught himself feeling in his 
pocket, and added confusion to silence. 

‘It’s a pity when we've got to be shut up 
here so long you haven’t got any tobacco.” 

“ Ma'am!” said Mr. Spotman, as thus Mrs, 
Pratt at last cast the button off her foil, ‘* don’t 
gotoofur! There is such a thing as—as—as—’ 

**A nice box of Solace—waitin’ for you at 
home—come by express to-day from New York. 
I saw it myself.” 

** You saw it—you saw it-—and did not bring 
it down?” said Mr, Spotman, involuntarily 
starting from his chair under the pressure of 
his feelings. 

“ Supposing I iad brought you down two pa- 
pers, if I gave it to you would you make a copy 
of the agreement from my repeating it—” 

** Mrs. Pratt!” 

**Would you sign it and put the office seal 
on it ?” 

He advanced towardher. She changed places 
with him, and took her seat by the stove door. 

**S’pose I give you a chew, will ye do that, 


| Spotman ?” 


Now fully convinced that his Solace was de- 
tained on Mrs. Pratt’s person, fury shook him 
from head to foot. . 

‘‘ Give me that instantly !” roared the gentle- 
man, and made as though he would come near- 
er. But the lesson of her sprained wrist had 
Quicker than a 
wink she snatched the poker from its bed of 
A few eccentric curves of its 
white hot tip in planes nearly intersecting’ Mr. 
Spotman’s nose, promptly removed that gentle- 
man to a respectful distance. In face, no less 
than weapon, the litthe woman looked thorough- 
ly Tartarean. Spotman's countenance turned 
a livid pale, and he sank into his seat, groan- 
ing, 

**You devil!” 

“*You calf!” replied Mrs. Pyatt, and in- 
trenched herself in her chair, resting the knob 
of the poker on its elbow, like the pitchfork in 
pictures of Britannia ruling the waves. 

**Oh, don’t you think you’ve got Mrs. Spot- 
man to deal with! It’s nobody who’s at all 
afraid of you! It’s a woman—a woman who's 














sat still and seen all your iniquity years and | 


years~but she’s up now! You see that Chick- | 
en? You've thrown things acrost it—you've | 
muddied it—you’ve headed it back—you've 
turned it out of its way—it’s ground ‘ Spotman | 
Brand for you—you’ve dammed it without | 
mercy, and you've used it without thanks. You 
thought you'd got it—but you hadn't; and all 
you've ground and lied and stole out o’ folks | 
since you come to Big Injun is gone like that, 
when the Chicken gets up! ‘Two thousand 
won't begin! I don’t wonder you want tobacco. 
You can git mad at it—you can dash your head 
into it—but the water won’t mind you more’n 
jist to splash your face. That's the way when 
a woman gets up like me. You'd twisted her 
about and made her a drudge—and you thought 
she was another Mrs. Spotman because she 
went along quiet and turned your mill. But 
hark you!” concluded Mrs, Pratt, bringing down 
the poker with an emphasis which stunned him, 
“the woman that das got up don’t mind Elia- | 
chim Spotman more’n the Chicken did his 


dam!” 

Mrs. Pratt’s voice had risen till it ended in a 
shriek. Bereft of all human comfort, and de- 
moralized as any cock that was ever hen-pecked 
off his late imperial dunghill, the wretched Spot- 
man wandered forth into the mill. It would have 
been sunset if there had been any sun; but the 
rain was still falling heavily, and between the 
slanting sheets was visible only a boundless sea, 
with islands of wood and masonry dimly descried | 
great distances apart. Still he snatched at the | 
wild idea of getting free that night. He might 
build himself a raft—paddle home—pole home 
—any thing to avoid further confrontal with that 
dreadful woman. The wind was against hin— 
the mill stood right in mid-current of the Chick- 
en—and his house was a mile up stream. Still 
the deepest water on the prairie could not be 
over five or six feet deep—there were poles 
about the mill which would reach that—and with 
Dennis's help he might stem the flood. Already 
the ecstatic tin-foil sparkled before his eyes ; 
in a tremulous dream he toyed with the delicate 
wafers and the sapid fibres of the Solatial pack- 
age. He could, he would get home that night! 

‘Dennis, Dennis!” he roared into the mill, 
with all the new voice and ‘courage of some greatly 
refreshed buliof Bashan. The Chicken’s steady 
gurgle over the floor below was his only answer. 
Then he recollected that, not having happened 
to want Dennis while busy at his books, he had 
not seen that admirable hindrance, hired as help, 
since Mrs. Pratt’s direful figure entered his office 
door. Of course the jackass had gone home! 
Or else he’d been in the way when the dam went 
down and got carried off with it. Mr. Spotman 
was not particular which. In either case he 
went without his Solace. 

For two hours he wandered about the grim, 
dead mill in a state of mind which popular par- 
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drop of his blood seemed coffee and capsicum. 
He sat down on five successive piles of sacks 
five times apiece in twice as many minutes. He 
had eaten nothing since breakfast, but his faint- 
ness was not that of the stomach—it was that 
worse goneness of the back-bone. Sometimes 
he felt a strange torpor creep half-way up his 
legs only to slip back into his feet with a thud 
like dropping mercury. Sometimes for a numb, 
semi-somnolent second he lost himself—regained 
consciousness with a jerk which jarred him all 
over—and invariably found himself fumbling 
in his pockets. About nine o'clock his pride 
struck flag to intolerable woe, and he loitered 
back into the office. Mrs. Pratt had lighted 
the office lamp, but there was nothing else to 
show that she had been less immovable than 
the Sphinx since he left her. 

‘**T’ve been thinking of that idea of yours,” 
said he, conciliatorily, ‘‘and it seems to me 


| there’s a way we can manage it. Say we alter 


a detail or two, and really now, Augusta, I don’t 
know but the thing might strike me favorably. 
So—I concluded—I'd ask the favor of you, 
Augusta, to give me—about ten minutes for 
consideration—and—just the least taste in the 
world of that Solace to put in the corner of my 
mouth while I'm thinking! Could ye, now, 
Augusta? It clears the head wonderfully!” 
said Mr. Spotman, in an enthusiastic voice, his 
lips already watering at the picture. 

**Ten minutes?” replied Mrs. Pratt. ‘Tl 
give ye till to-morrow morning! But not one 
living thread goes into that mouth till you've 
signed what I told you.” 

Groaning aloud, Mr, Spotman once more 
slammed the door between that stony woman 
and the spectacle of a most un-Roman anguish, 
After this she sat for an hour engaged in calm 
metaphysical speculation as to whether Spotman 
were staying out so long for the purpose of 
drowning himself, as Blobb’s work on Hygiene 
declared to be a case of no rare occurrence with 
persons suddenly deprived of a degrading in- 
dulgence. 

Through the outer darkness came to Spot- 
man one of those ideas of stratagem by whose 
fox-skin great lions in distress are won't to piece 
too narrow fortunes. ‘There was no witness 
besides Mrs. Pratt. Why shouldn't he sign the 
document? Cursing himself for a fool as hay- 
ing borne the last seven mortal hours simply be- 
cause he persisted in withholding his name from 
a wholly invalid bit of paper—yet on tip-toe with 
delight at the visible dawn of his release—he 
went back to the office for the last time, and 
after a feint of wearily dropping into his chair, 
said, in a voice of mild submission : 

**Well—Augusta—I've been a kinder turn- 
ing that matter over, and I’ve come to the con- 
clusion for old acquaintance’ sake—” 

** And the tobacco.” 

**To sign that paper. We-were in school 





lance exhaustively describes as feeling as if one 


could fly out of his skin, Every nerve of his | 


body was hungry for Mrs. Winslow, yet every 


together, Augusta—I never spit on my slate 
when you sat beside me. With you I might 
have been another and a happier man. Years 
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ago—many—’t may be thirty—Augusta—I be- 
lieved you—loved me!” 

And he stretched out his hands half as to- 
ward the past—half as for the tobacco. 

** Well,” answered Mrs, Pratt, with unthawed 
severity, ‘*I didn’t—which makes all the dif- 
ference. I liked Pratt very well when I mar- 
ried him—I‘d like him well enough now if he’d 
only stand up to you, man-fashion. Will you 
get at that writing?” 


**Could you give me just a thread, Augusta 


—could you now? My hand trembles so—I’ve 
1 


worked ma-arsterly to-day ! 


‘“*Not a thread till it’s signed,” said Mrs, | 


Pratt, irreversible as AZacus, 

Spotman turned his back in silence, and 
stood with pen in hand ready to begin, 

**Tt’s hot as pepper in here,” said Mrs. Pratt, 
going to the door and looking out with a shiv- 
er. ‘Shall I commence repeating it to you?” 

* Well—no !” said Mr, Spotman, pleasantly, 
after an instant’s thought. ‘‘ It was very short 
and very easy—and I guess I can remember it 
myself.” 

**Well, you go on then, and when you get 
through I'll look it over to make the correc- 
tions. While you're at work I'll run out and 
scoop a little flour in the tin dipper. We'll 
have to cook some kinder hot bread on the 
stove to keep from getting clean beat out be- 
fore morning.” 

She groped her way alone into the dark re- 
fusing a lamp; and, after a few minutes’ clatter- 
ing among distant barrels, returned with her 
dipperful as proposed, and sat downto mix the 
yeastless sponge without shutting the door aft- 
er her. 

“ There!” said Spotman at last—‘‘ now it’s 
ready to read, mum!” 

With her feverish, insatiate eyes just on a 
level with the parting of his voluminous waist- 
coat, the gaunt, draggled little woman whom 
this giant might have crushed by stumbling on, 
read Spotman’s composition through aloud with 
the grimness of the most inveterate school- 
ma’am — showed him where to alter it—saw 
that he did aiter it—stuck to him till he put his 


signature under it broad as the Queen’s arrow, | 
and after asking him to sit the other side of | 


the stove and stir her dough, handed him a 
paper of Solace from her pocket. His raven- 
ous hands tore out the first beatific mouthful 


as Augusta Pratt climbed upon the high stool | 


and signed her name clear and fair on the wit- 
ness side of the document. 

“There’s one thing,” said Spotman, giving 
the dough-stick a twitch as his old malicious 
self began to wake under the first blissful thrill 
of indulgence—“ there’s one thing may make us 
just a /eetle informal in point of law—that’s those 
witnesses, Takes two of ’em, you know, to 
make that paper hold worth a rap. But never 


mind!” added he, blandly, stowing the paper | 


of tobacco in his inmost pocket. ‘‘We can 
straighten that trifling formality in the morn- 
ing.” 


** Not much morning, Spotman! We'll doa 
leetie better than that—Dennis, come in !” 

Mrs. Pratt's entire “rising” dropped from Mr, 
Spotman’s hands as the Irishman, for whom 
three hours since he had nearly split his lungs, 
pushed the door still farther ajar, and grinning, 
cap in hand, awaited Mrs, Pratt’s orders. 

“Did you heat me read this paper, Dennis ?” 

“T did that, mim!” 

‘*Can you write your name, Dennis ?” 

‘* Thank Hivin, thin, I kin, mim!” 

“Did you just look through the crack of the 
door and see Mr. Spotman sign his name here ?” 

“ Troth an’ I did, mim!” 

‘Then take this pen and put yours there.” 
Dennis obeyed. 

“That’s it! You could swear to all these 
signatures any time, could you, Dennis ?” 

‘‘If ye were to wake me out of a sound 
shlape at three in the mornin’, mim!” 

It was blotted, put under the office seal, 
folded, and thrust into the stony fastness of 
Mrs, Pratt’s bosom before Mr. Spotman gath- 
ered words from his chaos to construct a re- 
mark, 

**Dennis! Dennis!” finally said he, faintly, 
as one stammering out of a dream. ‘* Where 
were you just now, when I was calling for you 
all over the mill ?” 

‘* Sure’n wasn’t I to shtay out of your hear- 
in’ till the Missus gave further orders, and where 
was there a softer or dacenter place than this 
flure bran bin with the cover on, t’other side 
the big beam and right forninst the hopper ?” 

‘*So—you—must have heard me all the 
time!” gasped Mr. Spotman, with the mildness 
of complete moral stupefaction. 

** An’ is it me that’s to blame when I did me 
besht to be out o’ harin’? If a gintleman’s got 
a voice to go clane through a bran bin, faith 
and isn’t that the fault of his lungs?” 

** Dennis,” said Mr, Spotman, tremulously, 
“T discharge you! You are commanded to 
leave this roe” at once!—that is,” added Mr. 
Spotman, on a moment’s reflection, “as soon 
as it dries. Consider yourself from this hour 
sent forth again to the charities of a cold and 
heartless world.” 

“I’m tould that can’t be done without the 
consint of both partners,” said Dennis, with an 
additional wrinkle in his habitual pleasant 
smile. ? 

After this Mrs. Pratt made a bed for herself on 
the table with her water-proof and some news- 


| papers, turned the men out, locked the door, 


and pushed her couch against it; then went to 
the well-won slumbers of triumphant grit, with 
Dennis stretched just outside the threshold, and 
Spotman solacing himself as best he might on 
| a distant pile of sacks till morning. 


VUI.—THE SUN ENTERS GEMINI. 


The three were beleaguered in the mill the 
whole next day, and till nearly sunset the day 
after that; or, as Dennis told my hired girl, if 
they’d staid over one night more they'd have 














spent a day apiece between them. An idea of 
how they lived during that time may be con- 
structed from the easily calculable elements 
of plenty of flour, plenty of dipper, especially 
plenty of water, embarrassingly little split wood, 
and no salt. ‘* Hould yer whisht!” said Den- 
nis again to my sexton, seeking further details. 
‘Says the Missus, ‘Don’t you shpake and I 
won't’—no more will I. It was all aisy en6ugh 
to shtand when the Missus tould me it was for 
keepin’ somethin’ to lave Miss Maggie; that 
she may lave it her soon, plase God, for the 
young lady’s a darlint, begorra! I've got a 
gurrel of me own in the ould country—and we 
shtuck it through. But niver belave me if I 
let him git between me and that writin’ all thim 





nights !” 

The flood reached half-way to the door-step 
of high-stooped houses in many parts of Big 
Injun, but we managed to keep up neighborly 
connections by wading around on horseback or 
paddling on extempore rafts, to get news and 
give assistance. That none of the characters 
in this narrative were idle during the period I 
confide in my approaching sequel to show. | 
We were not alarmed for the safety of the peo- 
ple at the mill, for a good field-glass showed 
how stanchly it bore its leaguer, and we knew 
it was well-provisioned for frugal tastes, while 
neither Mrs, Pratt nor Mr. Spotman could be 
materially the worse for a season of Lenten 
penitence. ‘To tell the truth, despite present 
flood and absent friends, we were quite jolly. 
We even had a sensational news item afloat all 
round Big Injun when the Chicken, as Disraeli 
said, was doing his cussidest. A well-dressed 
stranger had suddenly been seen swimming into 
town on an iron-gray steed, and booted in rub- 
ber to the thigh. Rumor feverishly tracked 
him to the neighborhood of Jo Daviess Street, 
and there his last ripple vanished. 

But we ,are unpardonably deserting Mrs. 
Pratt. About six o’clock on the last evening 
of their imprisonment the party heard a hail 
from the back of the mill, and rushed from the 
office to answer it. 

‘“* Jump down,” said a man on a raft, poling 
close to the wall beneath an open window. 
It was a leap of only four feet, and the man, 
whom none of them had ever seen before, a 
Herculean fellow in blue shirt and overalls, 
bronzed and bearded to the eyes, where a brown 
slouch completed his face’s shadow, paid no at- 
tention whatever to Dennis and Mr. Spotman ; 
but as soon as they had got on safely by them- | 
selves picked Mrs. Pratt down from the sill by 
the waist as one would take a crumb off the ta- 
ble-cloth, seated her comfortably on a dry soap- 
box, and gave her a smacking kiss as he let go. 

Mrs. Pratt’s indignation knew no bounds. 

‘**You great, mean, low, ugly, good-for-no- 
thing secamp!” said she, fiercely. 

The big man threw back his head and laughed 
one of those grand, open, airy laughs, which re- 
joice both gods and men. Its species was un- | 
mistakable. Petrified with amazement, neither | 
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Spotman nor the offended lady had more than 
enough breath to gasp in concert, 

* Jack Pratt!” 

**Sure’s you live, mother! Right first time. 
Here, you Spotman, take that pole. Stand 
there, will you! Other man—grab this. Steady 
now—I'll take the stern—you just walk her along 
on the sides. Your end’s swinging round, Spot- 
man—give me that—steady! Other man—take 
off your coat while I hold—vest too, ’f I was you. 
Spotman—now take the pole again—don’t jerk 
—walk her along—e-e-asy! as she goes!” 

Standing right behind the soap-box, as he 
dug steadily away with his own pole, shoving 
and steering at the same time, Jack had his mo- 
ther's private ear. 

Imagine a captain on the bridge of a steamer 
getting out of Panama without a pilot, and a 
relative sitting on the ladder whom he has not 
seen for years—you can then unravel the intri- 
cacies of the following dialogue : 

“Well, Jack,” said Mrs, Pratt, glacially, 
as the end of a stroke bent him near her, 
‘*where’ve you been all the time ?” 

** Patagonia—Cape o’ Good Hope—Azores— 
fend off that log on your side, Spotman! Bray- 
zil—steady! San Francisco—Pnget’s Sound— 
as she goes' Rocky Mountains, New York, 
and Brooklyn.” 

** And the roving drop’s there in the blood all 
the same,” said Mrs. Pratt, severely, over her 
shoulder—eying Jack’s rough attire with an un- 
pleased curiosity. 

“Oh, but I’ve settled down now, mother!” 
said Jack, showing as beautiful a set of teeth as 
ever brightened a smile. ‘ Pole more inboard, 
other man!” 

** And d’ye expect it’s a place ye can keep 

‘*Log! Spotman! Yes, I guess so, They 
seem to like me.” 

** Clerkin’ it ?” 

‘*No; honest miner, mother!” 

** Where ?” 

‘Steady, other man! Out’n Colorado.” 

‘*P’raps Young could help you git a situation. 
He’s had no less‘n two hundred dollars worth o’ 
chemistry work from one ore firm out there.” 

“*You don’t say! Steady,Spotman! Bully 
for him! I always told you he was the smartest 
one of our family!” 

**Yes,he has. If he’s got any left you'd bet- 
ter ask him to take you round to the store and 
git a few cheap new clothes, We know lots of 
people—and I don’t like to have your appear- 
ance disgrace us when you do come home.” 

**Steady, Spotman! Well,” continued Jack, 
with perceptible humiliation, ‘‘if I'd known you 
didn’t care to see me as I can afford to dress I 
wouldn’t have come, Steady, Spotman! 

**T don’t go to say that; but you know what 
a shame you've been already, Jack, and—” 

‘Well, never mind. Has he signed the 
agreement? ‘They’ve told me all about it. I 
got home the day you were corraled.” 

** He has,” replied Mrs. Pratt, grimly. 

‘Then I'll offer to shake hands with him 
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when we get to the gate. Here we are, sure’s 
Ican judge of a coast I never sailed before, 
coming right into Big Injun.” 


The remainder of the journey—winding be- | 


tween sheds and fence-tops—took all Jack's at- 
tention, and the four slid forward, only the cap- 
tain’s orders breaking the silence until he had 
put them alongside the pier, extemporized of 
planks and weighted boxes, which ran from the 
invisible street line to the veranda of Gemini 
Lodge. 

Along the entire front expectant faces throng- 
ed the windows, and as they saw the raft com- 
ing the remainder of both families, accompanied 
by Mrs. Prodder, Louisa, and myself, poured 
forth on a veranda, made one by the removal 
of the bar, to meet the returning exiles. 

Dennis was the first to jump from the raft 
and secure its painter to a nail. Mrs. Pratt 
followed him eagerly. While Jack was bend- 
ing down to ship the poles Mr, Spotman silently 
overlooked all mankind, and put on his clothes 
as if he were dressing for his coronation; then 
made a stride to the wharf. 

Jack held out his hand and said: ‘‘ Haven't 
had a chance yet to ask how you were, Spot- 
man ?” 

But Mr. Spotman responded with the air of 
one shrinking from contamination, 

** You can come back to live off us if you 
like—not to shake hands with me, if you please.” 
Saying which the great being withdrew loftily 
up the planks. 

Jack’s only answer was to throw his head 
back and gratify gods and men with another 
such peal of laughter as he uttered at the mill. 

The first person to seize Mrs. Pratt was her 
husband. He caught her about the waist, 
danced her into one corner, fell upon her neck, 
and burst into a flood of tears, able to sob no- 
thing but ‘‘ Jack! Jack!” 

‘Yes; I see Jack,” replied Mrs, Pratt, frost- 
ily; ‘‘ and in those clothes!” 

**Why, ma!” cried George, *‘those are all 
for fun!” 

**Ho! ho! ho! 
Pratt, choking down his hysterics, with a hand 
over the child's mouth. ‘ Ja-Ja-Jack’s chief 
owner of the Buckskin Joe, and Head Super- 
intendent! Oh-oh-oh!” And the old man’s 
feelings once more resumed their natural su- 
premacy. 

Behind this vivid fore-ground, in a graceful 
group which opposed Mr. Spotman’s full solar 
entrance into Gemini, stood Mrs. Spotman, a 
little anxious-looking, but very happy ; my fam- 
ily and all the smaller fry, with the four young 


people who loved in couples particularly prom- | 


inent, and arm in arm in sets. 

“Well! what’s this? Tableaux? Highly 
economical, considering half the mill's gone!” 

“No, Mr. Spotman,” replied Young Pratt, 
eying the great being with resolute but pleas- 
ant eyes, ‘* Tableaux are expensive. They come 
often. I hope what we’ve been doing may 
never happen with any of us again as long as 


we live. Last night we had a carpenter in to 
cut doorfthrough the middle partition of Ge- 
mini Lodge above and below.” 

‘**Oh, my wood-work !” shrieked Mrs, Pratt: 
but Spotman took half a paper at a chew and 
stood dumb. 

“Seeing that made one house of it, we 
thought we'd celebrate Jack’s coming home to 
buy*us all out, as I always said he would by 
uniting the families too. You know, mother, 
though we're all of a legal age to do as we 
like, we four have waited a good while to keep 
our families in peace and show respect to you 
and Mr. Spotman. Last night we concluded 
we'd waited long enough, and couldn’t have a 
better time to improve matters permanently 
than when you were—well, where it couldn't 
trouble you. So we just called in Mr. Prodder 
and the whole four of us got married,” 

Coming on top of her long excitement this 
was too much for Mrs. Pratt’s nature, She 
shook her fist impotently, gasped for breath, 
then with a shriek fell off into that feminine 
state of which Mr. Pratt’s gurgles were but 
a feeble masculine simulation. Mr. Spotman 
wandered into the house mechanically, went to 
bed, and did not get up for three days. 

Jack has now been Young’s banker for two 
years, and intends to keep him living comforta- 
bly en famille at Gottingen, with the Gipsy, and 
a most complimentary namesake of his own, 
now aged eight months, until that happy neph- 
ew speaks both Dutch and English with sufti- 
cient fluency to hail his father Ph. D. in either 
language. 

One morning last fall Mr. Spotman corrob- 
orated Mrs. Pratt’s hint of apoplexy in the 
family; but the Spotmans still live in Gemini 
Lodge and are in comfortable circumstances, 
Mr. Pratt having bought out their interest in 
the miil for a sum justifiably large, considering 
the excellence of the business. Mrs. Pratt, 
racked off her lees into the sunshine of pros- 
perity, has grown several shades less vinagery. 


| The boy who squirmed seems likely to turn out 
Let me tell it!”’ gasped Mr. 


a great American sculptor. All the children 
of Gemini are much improved since our first 
acquaintance; and if I say that Jack and Lou- 
isa are to be married next week, it is from 
no immodest wish to obtrude my private happi- 
ness upon the public, but that I may avail my- 


| self of the present invaluable medium to notify 


our friends that there will be no cards. 


NEWSPAPER CURIOSITIES. 





HE history of newspapers has been fre- 
quently, but perhaps never yet fully, writ- 
However that may be, the history of the 

| press of this country is very far from being com- 


ten. 


plete. Many important facts are wrapped in 
| obscurity, requiring incredible industry to bring 
| them to light; and he would be a benefactor 
| to literature who should reveal them in all their 
naked simplicity. One thing, however, is read- 
ily done, resulting perhaps more in entertain- 





ment than instruction—namely, a collation of 
curious facts which form a part of history, and 
of curious extracts which may help to show the 
spirit and tenor of the times, and afford to a 
coming generation a view of the character of 
the editors of this day. It may be well, how- 
ever, to make mere mention of the beginning 
of the newspaper enterprise, in order to intro- 
duce a few important facts. 

The first press was established in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, eighteen years after the landing 
of the Pilgrims, where it was operated for forty 
years without a rival in America, In 1644 
censors of the press were appointed. In 1674 
the first press was established in Boston. In 
1704 the first newspaper appeared, called the 
3oston News Letter, of the size of a half-sheet 
of foolseap, edited by John Campbell, who an- 
nounced, not long afterward, that he was thir- 
teen months behind in giving the news from 
Europe! The contents of the first number were 
the Queen’s Speech m the English Parliament, 
a few local articles under the Boston head, one 
advertisement, extracts from the London pa- 
pers, and four paragraphs of marine news. 
f tisements were inserted ‘‘at reasonable 


rates, from two-pence to five shillings.” 
Previous to this, however, in 1690, a month- 
ly paper was issued, a copy of which is in the 
State Paper Office, London, Its contents are 
varied and interesting.. After a preamble or 
introduction, pointing out the designs of this 


publication, which is to be monthly, or oftener ; 
it states that the Christianized Indians in some 
parts of Plymouth appoint a day of thanksgiv- 
ing for the mercies of God in supplying the late 
want of corn, and giving them the prospect of 
a comfortable harvest. Notwithstanding the 
great drawback in the departure of forces for 
Canada, the favorableness of the season has 
prevented their feeling the lack of laboring 
hands.—Two children, aged eleven and nine 
years, belonging to an inhabitant of Chelmsford, 
missing, supposed to have fallen into the hands 
of the Indians.—At Watertown an old man, 
having recently buried his wife and fallen into 
a melancholy mood, hanged himself.—Preva- 
lence of fevers and agues ; in some parts malig- 
nant fever runs through a whole family, often 
proving mortal.—The small-pox, which has been 


raging in Boston, now much abated; more | 


cases, though not so mortal, than when i: visit- 
ed them twelve years ago. The number of 
deaths in the visitation from the complaint in 
Boston about 320, June, July, and August be- 
ing the most obnoxious months. Prayers oft- 
entimes in the congregations for above 100 sick. 
It even affected children in utero.—There was 
a great fire a few weeks since in Boston, with 
20 houses near the Mill Creek burned. Anoth- 
er fire broke out about midnight, between the 
16th and 17th instant, near the South Meeting- 
house, which consumed about five or six houses. 
The meeting-house, a handsome edifice, most 


fire originated a young man lost his life. The 
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“ 


best-furnished printing- press m America also 
destroyed ; a loss not easily repaired.—Arrival 
at Piscataque of one Papoon, in a shallop from 
Penobscot, whence he had run away. He be- 
longed to a small vessel bound from Bristol to 
Virginia that put in at Penobscot through dis- 
tress, when the Indians and French seized her, 
and butchered the master and several of the men. 
—Account of the western expedition against 
Canada.—An army of near 2500 men and a 
navy of 32 sail started under command of Sir 
William Phipps. Meanwhile the English col- 
onists in the West raised forces to the number 
of 500 or 600, with General Winthrop at their 
head. The Marquas join him. Other Indian 
nations expected, but they disappoint him. The 
Marquas invade the French territory with some 
success, but use great barbarity.—Misunder- 
standing between the General and the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of New York, on the return of the 
former to Albany.—Two English captives es- 
caped from the Indians and French at Pescad- 
amoquady, came info Portsmouth on the 16th 
instant, and relate an account of the barbarities 
exercised at Port Real by Captain Mason on 
the Indians, who in return butchered forty of 
our people who were captives.—Letters of news 
arrived, vid Barbadoes, to Captain H. K., of 
the 19th of August.—Account from Plymouth, 
of September 22. Pegypscot Fort surrounded 
on the night of the 12th instant, but not finding 
any Indians they marched to Amonoscoggin. 
There, on the Lord’s Day, they killed 15 or 16 
of the enemy, and recovered five English’ cap- 
tives.—At Macquoit young Bracket makes his 
escape. They land at Saco, and meet with 
similar success, taking nine canoes and an En- 
glish captive named Thomas Baker. Engage- 
ment with the Indians in Cascoe Bay, the vari- 
ous losses enumerated, ete. 

In 1721 James Franklin established a news- 
paper in Boston. The paper was severely 
critical, and somewhat hostile to the clergy. 
Franklin was unpopular, and was censured and 
imprisoned for ‘‘scandalous libel.” He was 
strictly forbidden to issue the New England 
Courant without a “‘censorium,” ete. He evad- 
ed this order of suppression by substituting his 
brother’s name for his own. The Courant lived 
three years. 

The American Weekly Mercury, of Philadel- 
phia, issued in 1722, was the third newspaper 
printed in the colonies. It was made up of 
quaint advertisements and short paragraphs of 
antique news. 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, edited by Dr. 
Franklin, and published in 1729, was the next 
step toward journalism. In its prospectus 
Franklin announces his intention to make a 
good, readable journal, and, in his ideas, it is 
easy to see that he was far in advance of his 
contemporaries. His paper consisted of four 
small pages, and the subscription was ten shil- 


\lings a year. Among the curiosities in his 
wonderfully preserved. In the house where the | 


paper may be noted the following advertise- 
ment : 


meet tes CHES 


Stet. 
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* Just Published and Sold hereof.—Hooped Petti- 
coats Arraigned and Condemned by the Light of Na- 
ture and Law of God. Price 3d.” 


In 1785 Thomas Fleet established the Boston 
Evenmg Post. Fleet was born in England, and 
learned his trade ‘there. He was a humorous 
fellow and made money out of his paper. 
Among his advertisements was one for the sale 
of a negro woman . 

“ To be Sold, by the Printer of this paper, the very 
best negro woman in the town. She has had the 
small-pox and measles; is as hearty as a horse, as 
brisk as a bird, and will work like a beaver.” 

The Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Adver- 
tiser was started about 1760. At the time of 
the Stamp act in 1765, the paper came out in 
mourning, with the motto, ‘‘The times are 
dreadful, doleful, dismal, dolorous, and dollar- 
There was also a death’s head in one 
corner of the page, and under it these words: 
**Oh! the fatal stamp.” 


less.” 


sylvania Packet, afterward called the Daily Ad- 
vertiser, was started in 1794. The first idea 
of a daily press seems to have been conceived 
during the time the British troops occupied 
New York during the Revolution. The plan 
was to arrange the days of publication of the 
several weekly papers so that some one of them 
should fall on each day of the week. 

After the Revolution the newspaper press 
multiplied in an almost indefinite ratio. The 
newspaper publisher penetrated into almost 
every settlement. He took with him his old 
wooden press, he carried his paper on horse- 


back hundreds of miles, he delivered the num- | 


bers to his subscribers before post-routes were 
established ; and all this he did usually for a 
subscription of $1 50 a year. 

At the close of the war of the Revolution in 
1783 the number of newspapers did not much 


exceed forty; in 1798 there were two hundred. | 


In 1818 the State of New York alone had near- 
ly one hundred; it has now about five hundred. 

New York, it seems, was twenty-one years 
behind Boston in newspapers; the first paper 
being established in 1725, by William Bradford, 
under the title of the New York Gazette. The 
size was about half a sheet of foolscap. 

The first newspaper tolerated in Virginia 
was in 1780; the subscription price was $50 
per annum for one copy; advertisements of 
moderate length were inserted for $10 the first 
week, and $7 for each week succeeding. 


It would seem that in very early days there | 


was shown in this country a disposition to con- 
trol the printing-press. It was supposed that 


it might be too freely used for refractory pur- | 
In 1683 the Governor of Virginia was 


poses. 
instructed not to allow any person to use a 
printing-press upon any occasion. 
Minutes of the Council of Philadelphia, the 9th 
of the 11th month, 1685, we learn that the Sec- 
retary reported to the Council, that in ‘the 
cronologie of the Almanack sett forth by Sam- 


uel Atkins, of Philadelphia, and printed by | 


From the | 


ve pesado 
William Bradford, of the same place,” there 
were these offensive words, “the beginning of 
government here by Lord Penn.” ‘The words 
‘Lord Penn” were ordered to be stricken out, 
and the printer was charged not again to print 
any thing which had not the “ lycence of the 
Council.” 

In 1686 Governor Randolph forbade any one 
to print without his consent. Four years be- 
fore the Court of Massachusetts determined that 
there should be no press used but at Cambridge, 
and then only under the inspection of two jj- 
censers, This was ‘‘to prevent any abuse of 
the authorities of the country.” The New York 
Governor stopped the press in 1733, in the case 
of Zenger, the printer; and the Governor of 
Virginia, when advertising a reward for pirates, 
in 1718, had to send to Philadelphia to get the 
printing done; and on another occasion said 
that he ‘‘thanked God they had no press in 


| Virginia.” 
The first daily in the United States, the Penn- | 


The oldest existing newspaper in the United 
States is the New Hampshire Gazette, estab- 
lished in 1757. 

Consequent on the infamous Stamp Act of 
1765, several of the newspapers then published 
in the ‘* American colonies,” as they were called, 
were obliged to come to a stand-still. Among 
these was the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser, which came out very strong the day 
preceding its dissolution, mounting a mourning 
heading, of which a skull and cross-bones were 
the principal features. Underneath appeared 
the following, which we copy with strict ad- 
herence to the original : 

‘“*T am sorry to be obliged to acquaint my Readers, 
that as the Stamp Act is feared to be obligatory on 
us after the First of November (to-morrow), the Pub- 
lisher of this Paper, unable to bear the Burthen, has 
thought it expedient To Stor awhile, in order to de- 
liberate whether any Methods can be found to elude 
the chains forged for us, and escape the insupportable 
Slavery; which it is hoped, from the last Representa- 
tions now made against the Act, may be effected. 
Meanwhile, I most earnestly Request every Individual 
of my Subscribers, many of whom have been long be- 
hind Hand, that they would immediately Discharge 
their respective Arrears, that I may be able, not only 
to support myself during the Interval, but be better 
prepared to proceed again with this Paper, whenever 
an opening for that Purpose appears, which I hope 
will be soon. Witiram Braprorp.” 

A singular fact is connected with the New 
In the year 1800, a newspaper 
of that State contained an editorial compliment- 
ary address to the female voters of New Jersey 
for unanimously supporting John Adams for 
President, in opposition to Mr. Jefferson. 

A collection of the names of newspapers in 
different countries, and from the commence- 
ment of their history, would be both curious 
and entertaining. Many of those in the United 
States smack of originality of conception. In 
this respect, Ohio, perhaps, stands foremost. 
There is a Screw Driver, a Warning Bell, a Fount- 


Jersey press, 


| ain, a Star in the West, a Forum, an Aurora, & 


Dollar, 2 Rainbow, a Touch Stone, a Toledo Blade, 
a Torch Light, and The Ark, among the Cincin- 
nati and country press. A modest publisher 
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at Norwalk entitles his paper The Experiment. | ed by the west wind, when the rapparees were 
Another at Kalida calls his The Venture. A | quiet in the Bog of Allan, when no stage-coach 
Cincinnati journal chooses the appellation of had been stopped by highwaymen, when no 
The Nonpare il, frofm the type on which it is | non-juring congregation had been dispersed by 
One at Mahoning goes by the name | constables, when no embassador had made his 


printe a 
of The Index, descriptive of its exceedingly sys- | entry with a long train of coaches-and-six, when, 
tematic arrangement. An editor up on the top | no lord or poet had been buried in the Abbey, 
of the ridge which divides the waters of Lake | and when, consequently, 1t was difficult to fill 
Erie basin from those of the Ohio Valley, ap- | up four scanty pages, thea the editor supplied 
propriately styles his The Summit Beacon. <An-|a leading article. 
other at Van Wert, with a precision worthy of Among the difficulties of editors, especially 
a government surveyor, calls his Zhe Section those in the country, the greatest are those of 
Ten Budget. And a daily issue in the venerable a pecuniary character. The country editor is 
town of Chilicothe is named The Ancient Metrop- almost always in debt, arising principally from 
olis. The Proclamation Reformer shouts unto | the delinquency of subscribers, Few are they 
the people of Cincinnati weekly. The Crisis | who can make more than a bare living. But 
occurs there once every month, and Equal Rights for all this editors are prone to make light of 
are disseminated once a week among the Demo- | poverty, and thus put a good face on the mat- 
crats of Williams County. Nor are the reli-| ter. William H. Clark, the editor of the Men- 
gious journals behind in original titles. The | dal (Illinois) Clarion, is one so addicted. He 
Practical Preacher thunders once a fortnight at | loves a good joke, and never lets an opportuni- 
Coshocton. Zhe Regenerator appears monthly | ty slip that promises a dish of fun, He says: 
p01 ills The Ira ‘teris 2 ¢ 7: 1c. 4 
at Fruit Hills. The I mn sbyte rians at Zane “We have got a new suit of clothes, and no man 
ville peruse weekly The Family (Juarto, while | could be more effectually disguised. We look like a 
the United Brethren at Circleville are looking | gentleman. Upon first putting them on we felt like a 
through The Religious Telescope. The Golden cat in a strange garret, and for a long time we thought 
Rul : init: eee F aM onth at Cincinnati. | *° 7° swapped off. We went to the house, and 
ule 18 IE COWR ONCE & Mona 4 — _ ', | seared the baby into fits; our wife asked us if we 
and Bushy Martha starts on her travels from | wanted to see Mr. Clark, and told us that we would 
Circleville twice a week. find him in the office; went there, and pretty soon 
one of our business men came in with a strip of paper 
. 1 ’ ‘ in his hand. He asked if the editor was in; told him 
0 are "2 » res ‘ve ai A, » Crt ion ; 7 
I shies. = a led, a tively, 1 he G ue Y) | we thought not; asked him if he wished to see him 
The Morning Glory, and The Keokuk Nip-and- | particularly; said he wanted to pay that bill; told 
Ti him we didn't believe he would be in; business man 
left. Started to the house again; met two young la- 
‘ oy ne . ~ ’ . dies: one of them asked the other, ‘What handsome 
na give £ he f ri : p . . P J — 
Ina given mail The Inferno ind The Gar de ” Of | stranger is that? In this dilemma we met a friend, 
Mary, The Troubadour and The Frog, Minerva | and told him who we were, and got him to introduce 
and The Ass, The Wasp and The Devils Tuil/, us to our wife, who is now as proud of us as can be. 
The next time we get a new suit we shall let her know 
| beforehand.” 


Three daily papers published at Keokuk, 





Newspapers have very queer names in Italy. 


may be brought in more or less genial juxtapo- 
sition. 
A new comic journal is announced to appear Here is another in the shape of an affecting 
at Leipsic, with the pungent title, Mixed Pickles. | letter. A conductor on the New York Central 
The Germans are said to be fonder of eating | Railroad, who deemed it his duty to inexorably 
than drinking, which may account for this cfi- | enforce the new law in that State prohibiting 
rious title, akin to, but different from, J’unch, | the use of free passes on railroads, recently put 
favored by the English, Who are a drinking peo- | off the cars at Utica a’ Fort Wayne (Indiana) 
ple. Hans Wurst—Jack Sausage—is the Ger- | editor who had a pass, but no money to pay his 
man name for clown; the Hollanders call him | fare, and who thus tells his sorrows in a letter 
Pickled Herring; and Faett-Narr—Fat Fool— | to his wife : 
is another of his German titles. It is a curious “Unica, New Yorx, May 31, 1866 
coincidence, by-the-wag, and perhaps a token| “Dean Wirr,—Sel: my tother clothes for what they 
of the clown’s popularf¥¥, that in most countries pies and remit at ager = my a 
he bears the name of the favorite dish. In En- rs poe nen A prayer tee 4 te 
gland he is called Jack Pudding; in France | German-silver comb and a pair of shears that I chanced 
he is called Jean Potage; in Italy, Maccaroni; | to have withme. Don't know when I shall get home. 


: al < - . a] De y ¥g » walking. Jon" 
and in Russia, Kapustnik, which signifies Cab- It will depend a good deal on the walking. Don't 
| marry for a few months; there is a bare possibility of 








bage-Head. | my getting back. Simon.” 
It is not generally known, perhaps, that the | 
leading article of a newspaper, or what is more A late number of the Fall River (Massachu- 


commonly known as the ‘ editorial,” did not | setts) Journal contains the farewell address of 
appear in the early history of the press, and | its editor, proprietor, printer, and reporter, Mr. 
was introduced from necessity, rather than for | George Capron Robertson, “ after a struggle of 
improvement. Mr. Macaulay tells us that it| six years, ’mid poverty, perplexity, and care.” 
seldom appeared, even after the censorship of | Mr. R. some time since warned his patrons that 
the press expired in 1695, unless there was a | the Journal might ‘‘ one day die suddenly,” but 
want of news. When there was a scarcity of | it seems that his appeals for assistance in pub- 
intelligence, when the Dutch mails were detain- | lishing “the only independent paper in Fall 
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River were not heeded, and the ‘‘pet” was 
forced to succumb. Hear him: 

“Months ago we asked our readers if six years 
was not long enough to live upon cold potatoes and 
Adam's ale. Our prayers, our tears, and our appeals 
have been as‘ tinkling brass and a sounding cymbal ;' 
like ‘chaff before the wind ;’ like ‘ pearls cast before 
swine!” 

None can wonder, therefore, at the numerous 
‘*dunning paragraphs” of all sorts and sizes 
with which readers so frequently meet in our 
hebdomadal publications. Some neat speci- 
mens are given as “ A Western ed- 
itor, copying the story about the drowning man 
who at the time had a wonderful remembrance 
of every event of his life, advises some of his 
subscribers to bathe in deep water. 

Here is something of the poetical order: 


models.” 


“Tell me, ye angelic hosts, ye messengers of love, | 
shall swindled printers here below have no redress 
above? The shining angel band replied, ‘To us is 
knowledge given; delinquents on the printer's book 
can never enter heaven.’" 


Looking farther into editorial life we see that 
many are the annoyances to which editors are 
subjected by visitors. In this country they are 
favored with all manner of callers on all man- 
ner of subjects. A London correspondent of 
one of our papers thus intelligently draws a 
contrast : 


“In America it is customary among journalists to 
place the name of the editor at the head of the paper. 
This is not only not done here, but the u.most care is 
taken that the outside public shall know nothing 
whatever as to who edits this or that journal. Thus 
I doubt if there are fifty persons in London, outside of 
the literary men of the metropolis, who know who 
writes the editorials of the leading papers, or who 
even manage them. The individuality of the editor 
is rarely or never disclosed; and, all things consid- 
ered, I feel satisfied ‘tis the better way. It serves to 
prevent those personalities so common in American 
journalism, and gives a dignity to the profession it 
could hardly otherwise attain. To see an editor of 
any leading paper here-you must first have an appoint- 
ment with him by letter, and, unless your business is 
important, this is not easily obtained. You may go 
to the office a thousand times and never once get a 
glimpse of him unless this formality has first been 
gone through. And this reminds me of an incident 
which happened at the Jimes office the other day to a 
gentleman who came over with me in the steamer, 
and who had an important patent which he wished to 
bring to the notice of the Government. For this pur- 
pose he called at the Times office and asked if he could 
see the editor. The clerk i attendance asked if he 
had an appointment with him. Cur friend answered 
in the negative, but that he wished one. The clerk 
inquired his business, and our friend answered, telling 
him what he wanted. The clerk listened, and then 
laughingly remarked that our friend evidently did not 
understand the peculiarities of English journalism, or 
he would not have requested to see the editor on bus- 
iness like this. He never saw visitors on matters of 
this kind at all, and never saw any one unless by spe- 
cial appointment, and on matters of grave importance. 
Our friend left in high dudgeon; but he knows now 
what he did not know before—that editors in England 
occupy a very different position from what they do 
in America.” 


Here may be seen a difference, and one most 
decidedly in favor of the English system, as by 
that an editor may have good opportunity to 
attend to his own work and to act with inde- | 


i 
pendence. Various schemes have been adopt- 
ed to rid the editorial sanctum of unwelcome 
visitors, but none perhaps more efficacious than 
at a newspaper office in S@ney, Australia, in 
which is a tablet informing visitors that the 
editor can not be spoken to unless paid for his 
time. Persons desiring an audience are invited 
to buy a ticket of admission at the door of ¢] 


1e 


waiting-room—one hour costing ten shillings, 
half an hour six shillings, fifteen minutes three 
shillings. 

A Western editor, however, whom we may 


suppose to have been annoyed by a certain 
class, leads off in an announcement over the 
door of his sanctum, “ Lady visitors are re- 


| quested to go to the devil when they wish to 


obtain an interview with the editor.” Of course 


| he speaks technically. 


The editor of a country afternoon journal 
grumbles as follows. There is, however, a 
great deal of truth in what he says: 

“There is a species of bore known only to editors 
and a terror only to the editorial sanctum known as 
the ‘Infernal,’ who to no capacity for writing unites 
the most consuming desire to see his weak effusions 
in print. He makes frequent calls upon the editor, 
whom he intimidates by presenting formidable rolls 
of manuscript at his head, with a request—very much 
like a demand—to peruse. He waylays him at night, 
after the editor has closed his labors and is crawling 
wearily homeward, and wants to know if he has read 
it. He sits for hours on the editor's door-step of a 
morning, waiting for his victim to arise, eat his break- 
fast, and come out; and then fastening on his button- 
hole he regales him with a recapitulation of the points 
‘in that little matter I left with you,’ during which he 
remembers a little point, but very important, which 
he had left out, and requests the editor to be careful 
and be sure to insert it before it goes into the hands 
of the compositor. He sends private notes to the 
editor, ‘How about that little affair of mine? will it 
appear to-morrow?’ and runs in to look it over and 
make a trifling correction. If he worries us into giv- 
ing him room in our columns to his communications 
his resources for information become great, and he 
spreads over pages of foolscap and reams of paper, 
which the editor is politely requested to lay before an 
e@ger public.” 

Were an Iibernicism to be allowed we should 
express a regret that some of the papers did not 
occasionally publish a few columns of rejected 
communications. Many of them would at 
least afford merriment, which, however, would 
be open to the objection that it was at the ex- 
pense of poor human nagure. But such a plan 
might work well to rust'the pens which should 
never be used for the great public. The writer 
once made an estimate from actual experience 
that, of the articles received from correspond- 
ents by a country editor, not more than two in 
ten were fit for publication. Nevertheless, very 
much creeps into print from personal favor, 
much to the disgust of discerning readers. 
The country editor can not always afford to be 
independent. He can not always reject when 
he would, and hence publishes under protest, or 
with some explanation satisfactory to himself 
and his correspondent, but to them only. It 
requires courage to insert such a note as this: 

“Tf ‘Justice, Jun.,’ desires to flourish by the pen we 
would recommend him to try the hog-pen next time 
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inste: . : 
among a litter of pigs than in any other class of liter- 


ature." 


There “are, however, other than scribbling | 


ad of the writing-pen, for he will shine brighter j 


““*Well, den, Sair, stop my papair. I have live 
quarante neufs ans. 1 have devote all my life to ride 
de balloon—c’est ma grande passion. Bein Monsieur ! 
I shall look to find every one wis his little balloon—ta 
ride horseback in de air—to go round de world in one 


bores who molest the editor's sanctum. There | summair, and make me rich like Monsieur A stair, wis de 
‘s the advertising bore, who insists upon a puff | big hotel. Well, Monsieur, now—you put piece in your 


gratis; there is the newspaper-reading bore, 


dem papair, to say dat de railroad, Monsieur, de littel 
railroad, supersede—voila !—supersede. Dat is what 


i , Vv f > j ailv ¢ -ar- : " 
who, too stingy to buy, makes his daily uppear- | you say supersede every thing else. Monsieur, begar 


ance to read the last number of a contemporary ; 
there is the crotchety bore, w ho has some pecul- 
iar theory which he desires to push before the 
public ; in fine, there is a large class of bores, 
from whom the editor daily and fervently prays, 
‘¢ Good Lord deliver us!” 

Nor is this the only annoyance. Whatsoever 
good may be inserted in editorial columns will 
seldom elicit approbation, but the utterance of 


a single word which is distasteful, or that does | 


not strictly comport with the sentiment of a 
class, will bring down complaints hot and heavy. 
And sometimes, should editors perchance be 
personal, or even appear to be so, they are 
brought into trouble. In illustration of this 
the “local” of the Buffalo Express says : 

“We were waited upon on Saturday by about the 
ugliest-looking villain that ever cut a throat, who or- 
dered us to apologize for a paragraph in our morn- 
ing’s issue, or look out for the consequences. The 
statement complained of was as follows: 

“Tt is true, on the other hand, that the street in 
front of the office contained a dozen or more of the 
roughest-looking fellows this side of Sing Sing.’” 


But the “local” not being as humble as Uriah 


Heep, it may be believed that the matter was | 


not much mended. He apologizes as follows: 


‘“‘We make the apology with pleasure, being con- | 
vinced that we did the gentleman injustice. We with- | 


draw our former statement, and are happy to call him 
not only the roughest-looking fellow this side of Sing 
Sing, but the roughest-looking one in Sing Sing or 


any where else. We trust the apology will be satis- | 


factory. If any body has any apologies to demayd, 


we hope they will apply while we have our hand in. | 


We rather like the fun of the thing.” 

The following from another New York paper 
is one of the most amusing instances of the kind 
with which it is a reader's fortune to meet: 


“We were sitting in our elbow-chair, ruminating on 


the decided advantage of virtue over vice, when a little | 


withered Frenchman, with a cowhide as long as him- 
self and twice as heavy, rushed into our presence. 

‘**Sair!’ and he stopped to breathe. 

**Well, Sir.’ 

‘**Monsieur !’ he stopped again to breathe. 

“*Diable, Monsieur !’ and he flourished his instru- 
ment about his head. 

“* Really, my friend,’ said we, smiling, for he was not 
an object to be frightened about, ‘when you have per- 
fectly finished amusing yourself with that weapon, we 
should like to be the master of our own leisure.’ 


“No, Sair! Ihave come to horsewhip you with this | 


cowhide.” 


**We took a pistol from our drawer, cocked it, and 
| 


aimed it at his head. 


“* Pardon, Sair,’ said the Frenchman. ‘I will first 


give yousome explanation. Monsieur if you have write 
this article ?* 

“We looked it over and acknowledged ourself the 
author. It was a few lines referring to the great im- 
provements in railroads, and intimating that this mode 
of traveling would one day supersede every other. 

** You have write dat in your papair ?’ 

“** Yes, Sir.’ 


I have de honnair to inform you dat de railroad nevair 
supersede de balloon—and also, Monsieur, ventre bleu ! 


Stop you dem papair! 


|  *Loeals” are generally intelligent men, and 
some of them ‘‘ fellows of infinite jest” —hitting 
| here and there with satire and jeu d’esprit, with- 
out mercy. The Boston Board of Brokers went 
down the bay on a fishing excursion a short 
time since, and had a good time. ‘The Boston 
| Commercial Builetin cooks up the following in 
| its ‘* spice” column as the ‘‘ Bill cf Fare” for the 
| occasion, which contains many clever hits that 
| will be readily recognized : 
BILL OF FARE. 
COWDEN. oiidi.n Soe ivi wesc’ (Tetes de la peuple). 
| FIRST COURSE 
Clams, dug at high water. 
Spondulicks on the half shell. 
| Ditto, “‘ shelled out.” 


| 


Flounders, bought “flat.” 
SEQOND COURSE—SOLIDs | 
Bear Steaks. Pluck. 
THIRD COURSE—GAME! 
Canvas Backs. 
ENTREES—FANOY ! 
Outsiders, Flatted out in Copper. 
| Ditto, done brown. 
| Flyers," done in Oil. 
Operators, in a pickle. 
Speculators in a stew ............/ A Corner Mess. 
Quotations, cooked up. 





Bull Beef. 


Greenbacks. 


Ducks (lame). 


VEGETABLES. 
The Great Toltec Squash. 
Dead Beats. Lucky Turn-ups. 
Heavy Celery. 

| Specked-taters ......... from the Broker's Board. 
} DESSERT, FRUIT, ETO. 
| Water-Millions. A Fig for the Profits! 
Large ‘“ Plums” for the lucky ones. 
| Lemons that “went in.” 

Ditto that ‘came out”—squeezed. 

Raisins from Canada Stocks, 
(Small quantities.) 


DRINKS. 
The “Drop” in the Market. 
Share-y Wine. Mar-gin. Stock Ale. 


The Right Spirit. 
Water Power-ful strong. 
CIGARS. 

Coupon “ Sixes.” 





Another has both eyes open to business and 
makes the following schedule of bills for the 
benefit of those who need and seek after puffs: 


For a modest puff.............3 juleps. 

| A tolerably good one.......... 1 box cigars. 
SE hansen nnssnaned 1 pair boots. 
A very good one . ..1 vest and 2 shirts. 





A splendid one................ 1 cloth coat. 

A perfect sockdolager......... 1 whole suit. 

It has been sugjrested that the above tariff 
may suflice for country editors who, if unmar- 
ried, lie abed till their shirt is washed; or, if 
married, cultivate their own little acre, and live 
on its products; but for the editor of a first- 
|class daily city paper the “tolls” should be 
about as follows: 
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For a modest _— A gold watch and chain. 

A tolerably good one..A fast horse. 

A good one A pair of horses and a carriage. 

A very good one ......A house and lot. 

A splendid one A consulship. 

A perfect sockdolager, A Minister Plenipotentiaryship 
to St. James or the Hague. 


Wondrous, as well as numerous, are the 
modes of collecting news nowadays. We can 
scarcely realize the difficulties and perplexities 
of the past, when editors were dependent upon 
slow coaches, or at the very best upon carrier- 
pigeons, and upon the latter only occasionally, 
and just immediately precedent to the intro- 
duction of the electric telegraph. The first an- 
nouncement in this country of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, of England, in 1817, was 
made in a little country newspaper in the town 
of Northampton, Massachusetts, about one hun- 
dred miles from the sea-board. The news was 
taken to Canada on a British vessel; and 
passenger, who had a London paper in his pocket 
with the news, traveled by stage to Boston. 
Stopping at Northampton over night he acci- 
dentally spoke of the news, which the country 
printer was observing enough to take down and 
publish the next day. The Princess died No- 


vember 15, 1817, but the fact was not published | 


in this country for about six weeks, 
When this is compared with the existing | 


mode of transmitting news, we can begin to ap- 


preciate the value of the practical use of elec- 
tricity. Now the news would arrive in an hour. 
But the question arises in all seriousness, wheth- 
er even we have discovered the quickest mode 
of communication. What will it be in 1900? 
Although the time can not be much shortened, 
may it not be so that the transmission of intel- 
ligence shall be cheaper and more frequent, and 


thas our children’s children shall be brought into | 


as complete communication with every part of 
the known world as readily as one city now cor- 
responds with another? What, then, will be 
the newspaper of the future? Instead of being 
published daily, we 
issue every hour, and that it will be prepared 
and printed by some other than manual and 
steam power, and distributed on the wings of 
the wind without waiting for Uncle Sam's mail. 
That will be the golden era of literature. 

As a general thing, the inaccuracies of news- 


apers are unpardonable, as they mainly arise | 
’ . . 


from sheer carelessness. Sometimes, however, 
they are intentional. The Abbé Raynal, for in- 
stance, in his “History of the British Settle- 
ments of Americs 
story, which implies the existence of a particular 
law in New England. 
in company with the Abbé at Paris, questioned 
the truth of the story, alleging that no such law 
had ever existed in New England. The Abbé 
maintained the authority of his history, until 


he was interrupted by Dr. Franklin, who was | 
present, and after listening for some time in si- | 


lence to the dispute, said: ‘* I can account for all 
this. You took the anecdote from a newspaper 
of which I was at the time editor; and happen- | ¢ 
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an imagine its entirely new | 


,” has recounted a remarkable | 


Some Americans being | 


.E. 


es 
| ing to 7” very ined of news, r composed and in- 
|serted the whole story.” Such conduct in g 
| journalist is even more discreditable than a ly- 
ing statement made by a private individual ; for 
| it will naturally have greater influence, and the 
| evil effect produced will be of a more permanent 
|character. The great statesman and philoso- 
pherfould have shown more discretion by re- 
maining silent on the subject, unless he spoke 
with the view of remedying what mischief he 
had done by his willful contempt of truth. 

Country editors are not always nice in their 
choice of terms, while all are more or less guilty 
of the commission of blunders, One says, for 
example: “ A ‘Lady in Plymouth’ shall have a 
place in our columns as soon as we can make 
room,” whereupon it must be surmised that said 
columns must be considerably expanded. 

Another writes: ‘‘ For the effects of intemper- 

| ance, see our inside,” which, certainly, is an un- 
fortunate admission. 

It is only a few months since the London 
Times perpetrated a most perfect bull. Ina 
review of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” the fol- 
lowing sentence occurs relative to the self-denial 

| of Enoch, who keeps his existence a secret from 
his wife, whom he finds married again and hap- 
|py. ‘*Hedied, but not until he died, did he men- 
| tion to those around him who he was. 

Something akin to this was a statement lately 
made by a Pittsfield (Massachusetts) journal: 
‘**A man fell dead in this town last week, and 
before assistance could reach him his life was 
nearly extinct.” 


A foreign newspaper, in giving an account of 
Toulouse, remarks: ‘‘It is a large town, con- 
taining upward of sixty thousand inhabitants 
built entirely of brick.” 

The following is a “relation of experience” 
| apt to create a smile: 


“Tt was once my fortune to be installed in the edi- 
torial sanctum of a country newspaper, during the 


| absence of its regular editor. One day I was called 
upon to write the obituary of the belle ‘of an adjacent 
town, who had died deeply lamented by the social 
| circle of which she was the life and beauty. I wrote 

what I conceived to be an affecting tribute, and among 
| other things dwelt tenderly on her<dying injunction 
| that no formal monument should be placed above the 
grave, but a plain slab, with the simple inscription 
‘Mary.’ On reading the proof of my article, however, 
I became doubtful of the correctness of her Christian 
name, and hurriedly ran my pencil through it as pre- 
liminary to correction. One of the town-folk dropping 
in at that moment assured me that the deceased young 
girl's name was ‘ Mary,’ and I accordingly dotted a line 
below the erased word, writing on the margin of the 
| proof the usual direction, stet (‘let it stand’). I was, 
| however, somewhat astonished the next morning, in 
learning from the paper that the dying girl had re- 
quested as a last favor that upon her tombstone should 
| be placed the simple inscription, ‘ Stet.’ It availed me 
| nothing that 1 endeavored to convince the indignant 
parents that the mistake, after all, was not so very bad. 
Many of the people believed that I had actually at- 
tempted to improve the poor girl’s dying injunction 


” 


| with my ‘college lingo. 


Reporters and the types combined frequent- 
ly give us strange and sometimes amusing blun- 
ders, but it is occasiOnaliy difficult to decide 














where to lay the fault. Reporters very fre- 

rently labor under such disadvantages as to 
coal Le r accuracy almost impossible, as in the 
following case: Mr. William H. Russell, who 
I 
some time ago, was sent by that journal to re- 
yort O’Connell’s speeches during the Repeal 


ro . . . 
agitation. One of the first meetings the re- 


rter attended was in Kerry. Having heard | 
of O'Connell's polite qualities, he thought he | 


would ask that gentleman’s permission to take 
. verbatim account of the oration. The ‘ Lib- 
erator” not only consented, but in his oiliest 
nner informed the assembled multitude that 
intil the jintleman was provided with all 
ten convaniences he would not spake a 


word,” assuming an extra brogue which was 

ogether unnecessary. Russell was delighted. 
[he preparations began, and were completed. 
Russell was ready. 

‘Are you quite ready ?” 

* (Quite ready.” 

‘‘ Now are you sure you're entirely ready ?” 

‘Iam certain, Sir. Yes.” 

The crowd becoming excited and impatient, 
Dan said: ‘* Now, ’pon my conscience I won't 
begin the spache till the London jintleman is 
entirely ready.” After waiting another mo- 
ment or so, O'Connell advanced ; eyes glistened ; 
ears were all attention ; and the reportorial pen- 
cil arose. Dan gave one more benignant smilie 
on the correspondent, winked at the auditors, 
and commenced his speech in the Irish lan- 
guage, to the irrepressible horror of the report- 
er, and to the infinite delight of all Kerry. 

But those who have a better opportunity are 
frequently at fault. The late Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune, in lecturing upon a certain occasion in 
Newark, New Jersey, complained of the report- 
ers. Once, when he stated that he was not by 
birth, but only ecclesiastically, a Dutchman, 
the reporter made him an ‘‘ ecclesiastical de- 
At another time, he spoke of the 
devil as sowing tares, and was astonished the 
next morning to read that he had mentioned 
the devil as “sawing trees.” On another oc- 
casion he was made to say that the patriarch 
Abraham taught Cecrops arithmetic ! 

At a meeting in New York, Elihu Burritt 
closed a speech with the following sentence : 
‘Labor, thought- honored labor, may be the 
only earthly potentate that shall be crowned on 
this continent.” This, however, was translated 
into print in a morning paper, ‘‘ Labor, that 
honored labor, may be the nail lately patented 
that shall be crowned on this continent.” An- 
other, writing the sentence, ‘‘ Shall awaken all 
along his path of glory,” rendered it, ‘* Shall 
wagon all along his path to glory.” Another, 
reporting one of Dr. Chapin’s sermons, heard 
the sentence, “Christianity has been the ori- 
flamme of freedom, in all ages,” intelligently 
rendered it, « Chiftianity has been the horn- 
blower of freedom in all ages.” 

Nor is the English press less faulty. Soon 
after the late Lord Glenelg entered the House 
-Vo.. XXXV.—No. 208.—K k 





duction.” 


presented the London Zimes in this country | 
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] of Commons he made a speech in favor of the 
Roman Catholics, in the report of which oe- 
curred a ludicrous blunder. The speaker had 
said of the bigoted adversaries of emancipa- 
tion, ** They have taken up a position in the 
depth of the Middle Ages,” and in the Freeman's 
Journal he was made to say: ‘* They have tak- 
|en up a physician in the depth,” ete. 

Sut a still more laughable error occurred in 
one of his later speeches, delivered at a public 
dinner in Inverness, in 1836. In ridiculing the 
Tory statement that Lord Melbourne's govern- 
ment had treated the agricultural interest with 
contempt, and that a change of ministry was 
called@pr, Lord Glenelg said: “‘ It seemed to be 
| thought that the military power of the Duke of 
| Wellington would recruit agriculture, that the 
| political influence of Sir Robert Peel would re- 
lestablish that great interest, and that their re- 

turn to power would be as the entrance of Ceres 
and Triptolemus into this empire.” The Times 
reporter announced the classic personages who 


| ‘ ” 
| were to enter as ‘‘Cyrus and Ptolemy. 


| The rapacity of country journalists is aptly 
| illustrated in the story told of a provincial editor 
| who, discovering that one of his neighbors had 
hung himself, would not cut him down, nor 
mention the discovery to any one, but kept the 
| body under lock and key for two whole days. 
| His reason was simple and sufficient. His pa- 
per appeared on Thursday, that of his rival on 
Wednesday ; and “do you think,” he triumph- 
ewe asked, “I. was going to say any thing 
}about the suicide, and let that scoundrel have 
the paragraph ?” 

This is only matched by the editor of a coun- 
try paper who chronicled a suicide in his village 
—a perfect windfall of local news—with the re- 
mark that *‘the cause of the suicide of the un- 
fortunate man was known only to himself, his 
Maker, and the editor of this paper.” It is in- 
timated that the cause will be revealed in 
**next week’s issue.” He was evidently determ- 
ined to make the most of it. 

A staple subject for all newspaper paragraph- 
ists is the state of the weather. Some of these 
are sentimental, some poetical, and all suffi- 
ciently commonplace. Now and then, however, 
the reader may meet with one of a humorous 
character, as, for instance the following, in which 
a writer conjugates the increasing heat of the 
summer: 

“ Hot, hotter, hottest ; hottentot, hottentoter, hotten- 
totest; hottentissimo, hottentissimus , hot as an oven, 
hot as two ovens, hot as seven ovens, hot !" 


Another, referring to a different season, and 
not having the fear of Walker before his eyes, 
ventilated as follows: 

‘“Well, yesterday there was some snow; the ther- 
mometer fell low; the frost pinched many a toe, and 
walking was no go. The hail fell to and fro, as the 
wind did keenly blow, while beauties looked so 80, for 
reasons we well know, and "twasn’t about a beau, but 
because it was so co— The rest of this word froze on 
our pen, and isn’t thawed out yet.” 

Newspapers are grievously tormented with 
propositions to advertise and take pay in trade. 
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One of the most doleful cases was that of the 
undertaker who tried to drive a bargain for a 
quarter-column advertisement and pay in cof 
fins! The editor of the Winterset Madisonian 
A 
patent medicine man forwarded his advertise- 
ment of ** Mrs. Smith’s Soothing Sirup,” to be 
paid for in the article advertised. 


has had his experience in a similar line. 


Whereupon 


the editor and his better-half held a consultation, 
the result of which was they came to the con- 


clusion they didn’t need any soothing sirup! 

A Charleston editor, having received from a 
Northern city a proposition to publish certain 
advertisements, and take his pay in hoop skirts, 
replies thus: 

*“We are almost naked, our family escaped the 
flames with only what they had on, and nearly nine 
months have passed since then. Hoop-skirts will not 
cover our nakedness. Perhaps if you were to make 
some proposal to accompany them with cloth sufficient 
to fill up the interstices, they might be made service- 
able.” 


Satirical announcements are not unknown to 
newspaper literature. Here is one from a Phila- 
delphia paper, in April, 1855, which will be well 
understood : 


“We are gratified to learn from the Buffalo Democ- 
racy that the ‘Spring crop of books’ promises well. 
A distinguished forger and two burglars have their 
autobiographies in press. ‘The History of the Drop 
Game,’ and ‘ Watch stuffing, by a Connoisseur,’ will 
follow immediately upon the ‘Swipesey Bob, the Bold 
Butcher ;’ and 200,000 copies, in advance, of ‘ The Milk- 
man’ have been ordered. ‘Cold Coffee,’ a sequel to 
‘Hot Corn,’ will be issued in May. We learn from en- 
tirely reliable sources that ‘Toasted Muffins, or the 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Auctioneer,’ was not written 
by Mr. Irving, and that Mr. Bancroft will not, at pres- 
ent, acknowledge the authorship.” 


There is seldom met with a neater morsel of 
satire than this, which is a good hit at a certain 
class of advertisements : 

“ Pontsvitie, July 29, 1866. 

“Dear Docror,—I will be 175 years old next Octo- 
ber. For ninety-four years I have been an invalid, 
unable to move except when stirred with a lever; but 
a year ago last Thursday I heard of your Granicular 
Sirup. I bought a bottle, smelt of the cork, and found 
myself a new man. I can now run twelve and a half 
miles an hour, and throw nineteen double summersets 
without stopping. 

“ P.S.—A little of your Alicumstoutum Salve applied 
to a wooden leg, reduced a compound fracture in nine- 
teen minutes, and is now covering the limb with a 
fresh cuticle of white gum pine bark.” 


The following supposititious “ charge” to an 
editor (especially supposing him to be newly in- 


stalled in the ‘‘chair’’), is quoted as an appro- | 


priate close to this article: 


“ Firstly—If any be in this office by purpose, he is 
not by rights. No boy was ever brought up for an 
editor. No father ever thought, ‘I will educate my 
son for an editor.’ No aspiring young man ever said, 
*I will be an editor.’ It is an accidental succession. 
Now if you desired to be an editor, lived for it, saw it 
coming, calculated it a week before you found your- 
self one, you aré not in the regular line. (This is to 
test your calling.) . 

“ Secondly—If you have any particular friend go and 
embrace him for the last time. For when you refuse 
his advice ‘how to make your paper more interest- 
ing,’ or exercise the editorial discretion in declining an 
article that he said, in a N.B., ‘you might do as you 


liked with it, without the least offense,’ he 
ever after offish. (Encouragement.) 

“‘ Thirdly—Make to yourself friends of the 
master-General, and all the postmasters in parti 
(Reasons obvious.) 

* Fourthly—Do all the good you can, and 
harm: for these will be your main chances, 

“ Fifthly—Put away that delusive notion that 
honest people pay their debts. (Exceptions.) 

** Sixthly—Blessed are they that expe t 
they shall not be disappointed ; as you ce 
be if you expect an easy life or a rich 
stance.) 

“* Seventhly—Acquaint yourself early wit! 
agents who do nothing, and strike them off, ar 
patrons who consider they do a favor by reading t} 
paper, and have nothing to do with them. Neitt 
ever yet supported a paper, and the more such f 
it has the worse for it. 

** Fighthly—Reject many of your own manus 
as well as other people's. 

“ Ninthly—Never think 
when you are through—begin again. 

** Finally, and to conclude—Look ont for all tt 
Be prepared to go through thick and thin 
through thin.” 


as lit 


you are done, or thror 


espe 
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HELD BY A THREAD. 
I. 
T was a dismal sort of a day; an unbroker 
lead-colored sky, and an ooze of rain, w! 


some of the young ladies persisted in calling a 
sea-fog, though repeatedly informed by suc! 
high authority as Captain Jack Steyner, of the 
gun-boat Muscatedle, that it was a ‘‘stiff | 

breeze.” But how could they understand 
land-breezes and ‘‘ sou-easters,” these girls wl 


about 


spent their lives on croquet-grounds? They 
were at Newport, and of course it was a sea-fog 
—one of the famous Newport fogs, which would 
serve them as a bath of beauty. 

‘**Sea-fogs are so nice for the complexion,” 
lisped Fanny Rowley, with a little ecstatic sig 
of satisfaction, right in the face of Captair 
Steyner and his assertion of land-breezes. 

Steyner didn’t attempt to reassert himself. 
He wasn’t a man to make repetitions, but a lit- 
tle satiric smile stirred the heavy mustache a 
moment as he iistened. And then, when tw 
or three more of these Rowley girls—for half 
the inmates of the house seemed to be Rowleys 
—took up the same lisping cry, ‘‘ so nice for th 
complexion, etc.,” Captain Steyner thought in 
wardly: ‘ What fools girls are!” 

They couldn't play croquet that morning, on 
account of the weather, so the pretty white jew 
eled hands were busied over pretty work of some 
kind or other. There were heaps of bright 
wools—all rainbow-tints and sunset-splendors 
seeming to fuse in their brilliant dyes. Th« 
were glistening, flossy silks dripping down from 
crochet-hooks, and flecking the white hands, 
with shimmering lustres. ‘There was ali that 
white mystery of countless stitches in braiding 
and broiderie Anglaise, and snowy wefts of chains 

|} and wheels, which make the wonder-world of 
knitting and netting. 

| “What's the use of all this?” asked Captain 
Jack, rather contemptuously, as he paused in 
his quarter-deck stride up and down the room. 





HELD BY A THREAD. 


‘Jt diverts our minds in a safe and healthy 
way.” answered one of the fair workers, in a 
demure voice. 

If you had been looking, 
Cay tain Jack turn quickly at this voice and dart 

But he w: 
| 


you would have seen 
a sharp glance at the owner of it. is 
00 late to see the little involuntary grimace 
had made over his speech, and the twinkling 
reasm in her eyes was hidden by the white 
jrooping lids, 
Observe this worker. at the 


She is sitting 


left of the great window, slightly apart from the 
rest of the girls. 
showing capacity for a variety of emotions, 


A sweet vet spirited face, 


»s calmly now beneath that ‘ fawn-silk 
The head itself would be a study if that 
r—curled and frizzed and bowed and banded 

and puffed, and stuck all over with little quiver- 
ng bows—didn’t so cover and conceal the nat 

‘al outline that you could make no guess at it. 
But the firm chin, the full closed lips, that 
never loll open-mouthed on any occasion of 
speech or silence, indicates the character you 
would find under the ‘*‘ fawn silk” fashionable 
wonder of hair-dressing. 

She is the very smallest person in the party— 
even Margie Rowley, with her thirteen years, 
outmeasures and outweighs her in physical pro- 
portion. But when this little creature comes 
valking down the room there is something im- 
posing about her, something which gives the 
idea of height. And it is this quality, or this 
power within her, which makes her presence 
elt 


Mrs. 


though she sits silent. That charming 


Howard, who talks so animatedly of 


spheres, ete., would tell you that Miss Erly’s 


uagnetism was strong. Whatever it may be, 
it is very certain that Maud Erly is not a person 
to be overlooked, or left ‘“*to bloom unseen.” 
There goes that clear-headed, and some say a lit- 
tle cold-hearted, Captain Steyner now ; and, for 
the life of him; he can’t help being stirred with 
curiosity or interest or some such emotion at 
this slight remark of Maud Erly’s, in reply to his 
question of use. 

The Captain didn’t stop to analyze the cause 
of his emotion. Nobody ever does in the first 
of an acquaintance, for the emotions are invol- 
untary ; but he knew that he was not indiffer- 
When 
he had said a while before, ‘* What fools girls 
ire!” he didn’t mean Maud Erly. He knew 
very well that she wasn’t a fool, though she 
tortured her hair into all those bows, and bands, 
and frizzes, and was to the full as fashionable 
as her neighbors—all of which things or tenden- 
cies were very distasteful to Captain Steyner. 
She did worse than this too, in his eyes. She 
danced and rode, and report said flirted—but 
that isn’t to be depended upon—with Mark 
Rowley, the emptiest-headed young dandy of 
the season. And not only this, but she had 
some of those curious fashionable faults of evad- 
ing and ignoring any thing which she wished to 
get over. Sometimes to this stern sailor these 
things looked like very undignified falsehoods. 


ent to Miss Erly’s opinion sometimes. 


| ends—harmless, as I said before.” 
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And yet, notwithstanding all this, Captain 
Steyner could not help paying a certain defer 
ence to Maud Erly. Not because she was pret- 
ty; not because she was popular; not because 
she was bright, and arch, and entertaining to an 
unusual degree did the man whom other men 
‘alled cold pay her deference ; but because of 
that mysterious quality, or qualities, which you 
may call character, or magnetism, or what y 

will, but which is certainly power, and wh 

makes itself felt beneath the most glaring arti 
Character can not hide itself 
It may be subject 


ficial exterior. 
for any length of time. 
misunderstanding and false judgments by tl 

manner of its interpretation through the person, 
but, given time enough, and the deep underly 
ing truth will inevitably make itself felt. Thus, 
in spite of himself and his misinterpretations, 
and his false judgments of Maud Erly in many 
ways, the corresponding angel in his own soul 
would not let him go utterly astray from her, 
nor do her entire injustice. So on this lowe: 
ing day, as he paced up and down the drawing 
room, he felt the light sarcasm of her tone 
above and beyond all the sweet cooing insipid 
ity of the Rowley girls; and he turned at last 
shortly about, as if half against his better judg 
ment, and flung himself down into a great Sul 
tana chair, which stood close by the window 
where she sat. As he did so he gave utterance 
to one of those hackneyed remarks which serve 
the brightest as well as the dullest sometimes. 

‘* You are very industrious, Miss Erly 

“ Yes: 
you men in such industry.” 

“ Why—how ?” 

The Captain had lost his brusque 
showed his real interest in her expected reply 
She drew out her little black shuttle, with its 
white weft of thread, held it a moment suspend 
ed, inactive, as she said: 

‘““Why—how ? Because we can thus work 
off our restlessness of a rainy day at our fingers 


And her 


we women have the advantage of 


air, and 


she laughed up easily in his face. 

A flush crossed the Captain's cheek. 
mean a sarcasm, of course,” he blurted out in 
his direct, bluff way. 

= No—do | 

“Do you not ?” 

‘* Nay! you have already made the assertion 
that Ido. Prove it, or state it, if you please 

There was a curious pause. In it the Cap 
tain looked straight into Miss Erly’s eyes for 
one, two, three moments; and Miss Erly 
not flinch from the gaze. One, two, three mo 
ments more, and then he exclaimed : 

**Miss Erly, why do you tilt your lan 
constantly at our sex ?” 

‘*T was not aware—” 

‘*T beg your pardon, you—” 

‘*You certainly are, you were about to say, 
Captain Steyner; you need not have hesitated. 

Sut go on; tell me more about myself. I am 
getting interested in Miss Erly.” If she 
not spoken in the softest tone, and glance 


“You 
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him in the gayest manner, there might have 
been a suggestion of impertinence in her words, 
Captain Steyner was evidently a little suspi- 
cious of this; but after one of those cool, keen 
glances of his, he answered her by quietly tak- 
ing up the gauntlet she had so gayly flung 
down. 

‘* T'll tell you what I know, or, rather, see of 
Miss Erly. She has, [ think, a quick, intuitive 
mind, which would, I should suppose, lead her 
to see things and people as they are. Yet, in 
spite of this, she appears to persistently look 
upon life in a cynical and distorted manner, 
seeing things as they are not. This is a bad 
habit, Miss Erly, though I know it is a fashion- 
able one.” 

There was a slight curl to Miss Erly’s lip, 
and a little look of disdain in her eyes. 

**So you think I affect disbelief and cynicism 
because it is a fashion?” she asked, in a low, 
even voice. 

‘**T can not help thinking so; for how should 
a girl of your age have such bitter knowledge 
of the world as to tilt her lance from experience 
against all men?” 

** How old is this Miss Erly whom you know, 
Captain Steyner ?” 

‘** Not over twenty, [ should say.” 

‘She is twenty-six, Captain Steyner.” 

“It isn’t possible !” 

‘* Not only possible, but true. If you are 
still inclined to doubt, and are sufficiently in- 
terested to investigate, we have a family regis- 
ter not quite a hundred miles from here.” 

Captain Steyner leaned back in his chair 
without reply to this. There was a little sense 
of confusion in his mind, a slight tinge of mor- 
tification. He had blundered somewhat. This 
woman of twenty-six he had treated in some 
ways like a childy and he felt as if she were 
laughing at him for it. But immediately fol- 
lowing came a feeling of indignation against 
her. A woman of twenty-six, with a clear and 
open mind, giving herself up to the falsest fol- 
lies of the world! So he sat in judgment again. 
And meanwhile there sat Miss Erly, weaving 
her little shuttle in and out of the white thread 
loops with the smallest, whitest fingers, I think, 
the Captain had ever seen. 

But what did he care for white fingers, and 
all those fairy movements? Character, Prin- 
ciple, Individuality, these were the Captain’s 
hobbies ; all else was of little interest to him, he 
said to himself. Yet why did he keep watch with 
such fascinated eyes upon those swift-flying fin- 
gers? Why, when he slept, did those delicate 
hands haunt his dreams, weaving their snow- 
white meshes? Why indeed! Do you think 
the Captain asked himself those questions ? 
Not he. 

TI. 

‘We are going to the Glen—a kind of pic- 
nic, you know—won't you go with us, Captain 
Steyner ?” 

Captain Steyner lifted his hat to Mrs. Macy 
and her invitation, but declined. 





**¥ don’t like your friend Steyner, Tom 
she said to her brother just after. 

“* No—w hy a 

“He gives himself airs.” 

* Jack Steyner a 

** Yes, Jack Steyner. He appears to ¢ 
that all our ways and amusements are gr 
beneath his level. I hate such people, hey 
are nothing but whited sepulchres themselves,’ 

** Well, that may be about ‘ such people,’ but 
Jack isn’t one of those ‘people,’ Kate. TH, 
hasn’t much savoir faire, perhaps, and all that 
sort of thing, but he’s a thoroughly good fel 
low. He's been in the service, you know, 
a long while, knocking about at sea half the 
time, and I dare say he’s a little rough wit! 
women. 

“*T don’t care for his roughness. It’s his su- 
perior air. That's always so disagreeable.” 

Tom laughed, and attempted no further vin 
dication. ‘‘ It was of no use,” he always said, 
‘trying to overcome a woman's prejudice,” 
Mrs. Macy went down the piazza after this talk, 
and joined the party waiting in the carriage 
drive. There were all sorts of turn-outs, from 
a barouche to an English dog-cart; red wheels 
and yellow wheels; and gold and silver mount- 
ings glistened gayly in the sunlight. Maud 
Erly stood drawing on her gloves with an ab- 
sent, waiting air, as Mrs. Macy came along. 

* Are you going with the Rowleys, Maud ?” 

**Yes. I can’t think what keeps them ; they 
are usually very prompt.” 

At this moment a footman in livery 
proached, and touched his hat to Miss Erly, 
offering at the same time a note to her. Sh 
ran her eye over it hastily, and then commenced 
drawing off her gloves. 

“What is it—any thing the matter, Maud ?” 
questioned Mrs. Macy. 

“They have had a telegram from Baltimore. 
James Rowley is dead.” 

“Bless my soul! Uncle James Rowley! as 
Lou callshim. The only one of the family wh 
has any brains—I beg your pardon, Maud.” 

** What for ?” 

‘*Well, you are intimate there, and—and— 
there is Mark—” blundered Mrs, Macy. 

“ Well, what of Mark ?” 

Maud Erly was so cool and unembarrassed 
that it was rather hard upon Mrs. Macy. 

“Well, I don’t know; bat you have been 
riding with him a good deal, and people will 
talk, and some have said—that—” 

“You needn't hesitate, Mrs. Macy. Some 
have said that I was engaged to Mark Rowley. 
Iam not. But I don’t despise him, though he 
may not have ‘much brains,’ as the saying is, 
for he has what is better, though he zs a dandy 
—a kind heart. Don’t repeat my long speech, 
Mrs. Macy.” 

** No, I won’t, Maud. 
my light way about the brains. 
the Rowleys as well as you do.” 

“Oh, you are quite in the right about it, in 
one way; but I don’t think so much of mere 


But you must forgive 
I don't know 





HELD BY A THREAD. 
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ntellect as I used, Mrs. Macy; a kind heart is 
better than intellect.” 
“ But where they are united, Maud, it is bet- 
ter still; and that isn’t unusual, certainly.” 
“Well, perhaps not; but sometimes I have 
thought the intellect was a snare to pervert the 


heart.” 

Mrs. Macy looked at Maud Erly curiously. 
It was queer, this little grave, metaphysical out- 
break upon this occasion, but then Maud was 
yueer. She never looked nor talked as she 
was expected to do. As Mrs. Macy pondered 
this up came her brother Tom. 

‘Ready, Kate? Where are you going, 
Miss Erly ?” to Maud, who was turning away, 
“ Aren't you of the party ?” 

“T was, but the Rowleys can’t go.” 

“Oh yes, heard. But it’s too bad not te have 
you with us. I wish our carriage wasn’t full.” 
* $0 do I,” spoke up Mrs. Macy, cordially. 

“ What's that—you're not going, Miss Erly ?” 
inquired some one else. ‘It’s a shame!” 

Captain Steyner here presented himself, hat 
n hand, with a slight look of half haughty em- 
barrassment, which wasn’t unbecoming. 

“Tf Miss Erly will allow me, I should be 
happy to drive her to the Glen.” 

Miss Erly lifted a face of quick amazement. 
There was a momentary pause of surprise and 
indecision, and the next moment he was hand- 
ing her into a dark green landau. 

“Well, I never—” began Mrs. Macy. 

‘“*What now?” interrupted her brother. 
“What's up? You never what?” 

“T never knew any thing so strange as this 
sudden move, Tom. Fifteen minutes ago he 
refused my invitation flatly, with one of his 
grand airs. And suddenly he appears, like the 
Prince in the fairy tal&’ Where did he get his 
carriage, I should like to know ?” 

“Softly, Kate; you're getting into an awful 
boggle. I dare say he refused your invitation 
fifteen minutes ago. But jive minutes ago he 
came up and found the fairy Princess in a fix, 
and his gallantry came to the rescue. Don't 
you see ?” 

“*T see that, but I don’t see where that car- 
riage came from. Did he transform a pump- | 
kin—old style ?” 

‘He did better. With what you would call | 
one of his grand airs, perhaps, but which I call | 
his alert, decisive way merely, he negotiated | 
in two or three words with Eustace, who had 
just come driving down from the avenue. Eus- 
tace was very glad to oblige him, for he’s fond 
of Steyner, as you are not,’ Mistress Kate.” 

**No, but I rather like this new move of his, 
however. I’ve got a clew, Tom. Drive fast, 
I want to follow it out.” 

**Sit still, Kate, or you'll be out of the car- 
riage as we turn these corners.” 

The green landau came whirling in, just as 
they entered the grounds, and Captain Steyner 
assisted Miss Erly to alight with as matter-of- 
fact an air as if he had been accustomed to the 
courtesy for a score of years. 


| 
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Nobody could have been more astonished than 
Maud Erly at the turn of affairs, but she kept 
all sign of it out of sight, after that first amazed 
glance, and was as much at her ease, and wore 
as matter-of-fact an air as her companion; so, 
if Mrs. Macy thought to follow her clew through 
any sentimental windings, she was mistaken this 
time, 

It was a perfect day, not a cloud in tl 
and a breeze that was the breath of Heaven 
On the soft sward strolled or reclined the party, 
pictures of idle happy ease. Only Maud Erly 
was employed. That “ everlasting tatting,” as 
one of the Rowley girls had it, kept her hands 


e sky, 


in that swift noiseless movement. 

“It’s all an affectation,” sneered one of the 
women who didn't like Maud Erly. 

‘* She is quite aware of the fact that her hands 
look never so fascinating as when using that lit- 
tle black shuttle.” 

Captain Steyner overheard this remark with- 
out recognizing it as a woman's spite. And 
looking at the dainty little figure, throned like 
Titania in the mossy cleft of a tree, laughing, 
chatting, or listening, with a smiling face, to a 
court of admirers, while those fairy fingers, jewel- 
touched, here and there, flew fleetly backward 
and forward, like coquettish beckonings of some 
elfin wood-nymph—looking at all this, his old 
suspicion of her sprang up afresh. With all her 
intellect she was full of artifice and deceit; a 
vain and heartless woman doubtless, ambitious 
of a worldly marriage with such a man as Mark 
Rowley. He ground his teeth at these thoughts, 
and called himself a fool for his pains that day. 
Yet spite of such judgment he somehow found 
himself in her vicinity very often. ‘‘ Courtesy 
demanded it,” he would have told you, ‘as her 
attendant cavalier.” And in this vicinity he 
could not, I suppose, keep his eyes from follow 
ing those flying fingers, though bent, as he sus- 
pected, on vain display. 

‘* What quantities of this stuff you must make, 
Miss Erly,” remarked Mrs. Macy’s brother, as 
he too watched the flying fingers. 

Miss Erly smiled assent. 

‘Such industry would achieve great results 
on great objects,” growled the Captain. 

“It does, Captain Steyner,” responded Miss 
Erly, with an inscrutable smile. 

“Yes, yes,”’ laughed one of the court of gen- 
tlemen; ‘‘the achievement is our enslavement. 
Don’t you see it is witch-work—only an excuse 
to make magnetie passes at us? Here we are, 
all lured on by a thread !” 

The rest, all but Captain Steyner, applauded 
this ingenious gallantry of young Halford’s. 
Steyner thought: “So this is part of her work. 
She shall not lure me on.” And directly he 
made one of his satiric speeches at her, which 
apparently did him much good. 

‘* What ails Steyner? he’s as sharp as a needle 
and as rough as a chestnut-burr with Miss Erly,” 
asked and commented young Halford of Tom 
Blanchard. 

‘* Well, you must ask Steyner himself, Hal- 
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ford. I don’t pretend to understand him or 
his moods,” Tom answered, guardedly. But 
riding home with his sister he was more confi- 


dential of his thought when she put the same | 


question: “What does ail Steyner to be so 
snappish to Maud Erly? I think he’s the 
rudest man I ever met.” 

‘Kate, you women don’t half understand 
men, though you think you do, I suspect that 
the old ailment of Love affects our friend Stey- 
ner, though he probably doesn’t know it.” 

** Well, I wouldn't evince my love if I was he 
by striking a woman in the face like a big bully.” 

" «Sh—, Kate, how you talk! Don’t you see 
that a man in love is like a woman in love? 
If there is the shadow of a chance to get sus- 
picious and jealous they'll improve it, because, 
with the one just as with the other, when an 
object becomes valuable in our eyes the im- 
agination very often becomes morbid, and cre- 


ates doubts and fears unknown in a calmer | 


state. You women make the great mistake of 
thinking that men can do any thing they wish 
to do. You are all wrong. We wait and 
doubt, and hesitate and question, fearing all 
the time that we are being fooled.” 

**T don’t believe a word of it, Tom.” 

“ Well, it’s true, if you don’t.” 

‘* Where did you learn all this, pray, Master 
Tom ?” 

** Oh, I’ve been through the fire, Kate, though 
I didn’t ery out at the time,” laughed Tom. 

** Did the fire burn deep ?” 

“Tt left a scar, Kate, which we won't dis- | 
cuss now;” and ‘Tom Blanchard turned his kind, 
bright face toward his sister with a graver look 
than was usual, and the next moment he was 
chaffing her in his gayest manner about her 
‘* glower” at Steyner, as he called it. And the 
next moment they were at the hotel, and there 
was Steyner smoking furiously as he paced the 
piazza, 

“In love!” flung out Mrs. Macy, disdainful- 
ly. ‘Nice lover that. He’s driven her home 
like a whirlwind, that le might puff at that 
nasty pipe.” 

‘* Here, don’t you go to abusing pipes now, 
Mrs. Macy,” said Tom, laughing at her ve- 
hemence. But Mrs. Macy abused every thing 
connected with Captain Steyner. She “couldn't 
bear him,” she said, ‘‘ he put on such airs.” 


| 


III. 
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| **Who’s full of care this lovely morning— 
| hot you, Maud, are you?” asked Mark Row- 
| ley, stepping in over the low window lintel, 

* We're all of us full of care, Mark,” ap- 
| swered Maud, in her airy, half-satiric way, 
‘to No, by Jove! not all. y 
| lows as gay as larks.” 

“You, for instance, Mark.” 

‘* Well, I might be, Maud, if—if—Maud. 
There’s a little thing I’ve wanted to say to you 
for a good while.” oY ak 

**Don’t say it, Mark—don’t say it, 


’ 


There’s lots of fej- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It's 
| better pot,” interrupted Mand, with a sudden 
pained prescience of what this ‘‘ something’ 
was. 

* But, Maud, I had rather—” 

“No, no, Mark; I am in no mood to listen 
to any thing serious. My mind is full of an 
old pain which makes me full of care as th 
song says. It’s an old story, Mark. I loved 
somebody once, and I suffered and lost through 
it. My mind is full of the suffering now, so 
that I have no room for any thing else, Mark.” 

So she saved Mark Rowley from mortifica- 
tion by this bitter confession. Some people 
would have said that there wasn’t enough in 
Mark Rowley to appreciate this ; but there was, 
He seemed like an empty-headed little dandy ; 
but he had a kind heart, and I think on this 
occasion it was sorer for Maud than for him- 
self. 

“Don’t say any more, Maud,” he said. 
am very sorry—but I didn’t know—’ 

And Maud, here looking up into his pitying 
face, suddenly put out her hand. 

** Mark, we'll be good friends always.” 

“ Always, always, Maud!” And then he got 
up and walked away, more agitated than he had 
ever been in his life before. And Maud, sitting 
there where he had left her, did not remark the 
soldierly figure that presently cast a long shad- 
ow in the sun. But there he stood—Captain 
Jack Steyner—held by a thread. ‘To be more 
explicit, if not more expressive, as Captain 
Jack came sauntering down the avenue, he had, 
in glancing up, caught sight of a small, familiar 
hand, flying backward and forward on that slen- 
der fairy line of white weaving. It was the old 
fascination—the old irritation too. Why, I 
wonder, did he stop there? Why did he de- 
liberately stay his steps to watch that ‘‘ witch- 
work,” as young Halford called it? I think he 
could hardly have told you himself; but certain 


“] 





The days came, and the days went. Bright | 


it is that, as he observed her on this morning, as 


and beautiful days of summer skies and*sum- | he caught the fragment of the old plaintive song 
mer wind, that seemed as if they might have | that floated over her work, all his fierce resolves, 
set to the music of happiness every living thing. | all his stern defenses broke down, and obeying 


But the heritage of earth hung heavily over 
many hearts in spite of all this beauty. Maud 
Erly, sitting on one of these days by the long, 
open window, chanted that old song which tells 
this sad human story better than any other: 


“Ye flowery banks o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae fu’ o’ care?” 


the swiftest impulse of his life, he crossed the 
sward, he made two or three quick strides over 
the dividing piazza, and in over the low window 
lintel, as Mark Rowley had gone before him, he 
suddenly appeared to her. As swiftly es he 
had come he made known his errand to her. 
You could scarcely have called it a wooing, you 
could scarcely have called it a suit he was urg- 
|ing. It was more like a confession which could 
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————— 
be stayed no longer, which he hardly expected 
would be met with any favor, and of which none 
knew the folly more than himself. 

Maud Erly had listened to passion&te prot- 
estations, to all manner of tender and ardent 
vows, but she had never listened to any thing 
like this. At first a spark of fire lit her eye at 
the singular tone he took, but at the last a 
softer look came into her face, for over and 
above all she recognized that this man was sin- 
cere, and so she answered him; but to save her 
life she couldn’t keep that little string of indig- 
nation from quivering through. He meant well, 
doubtless, she told him, but he had made some 
great mistakes. The quiet of her voice, her 
manner, misled him; and what were these mis- 
takes he persisted in knowing ? 

Then her patience gave way. 

‘¢*What were these mistakes?’ You have 
utterly and thoroughly misunderstood a woman, 
and done her entire injustice from entire igno- 
rance of her life or her motives; and you have 
made your unjust judgments only from the nar- 
row prejudices of your own mind, and the most 
external trifles. Then again”—and here a lit- 
tle girlish malice showed fire—‘‘ you presumed 
unwisely in supposing that I should feel honored 
by a confession of a passion which implies such 
inisapprehension,” 


And then she stood up in her small stateli- | 


ness and bade him good-by and good-morning 
in a breath. There is a force in truth so in- 


dignantly uttered sometimes, which makes it- | 


self felt spite of anger and prejudice. So now 


the truth in this girl made itself apparent to 
Captain Steyner; and for the first time in his 
acquaintance with her he felt, as he ought to 
have felt long before in regard to her, like a 


great blundering fool! In this healthy condi- 
tion he went up stairs to pack his trunk. As 
he was cramming his things iui, with that charm- 
ing confusion which gentlemanly hurry is. apt to 
produce, he caught a glimpse from the window 


which arrested his industry, and which called | 


forth the exclamation, ‘‘ Bless my soul!” 

He left his packing and ran down with all 
speed to meet upon the threshold of the hall 
the person he always spoke of as the best friend 
he had in the world. ‘‘I am delighted, Mrs. 
Hayes ;” and he put out both his hands to the 
pleasant-faced elderly lady before him. 

** What, you, Captain!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hayes, and then she shook his outstretched 


hands and declared her pleasure at meeting | 
A pleasure and a relief too, for she was | 
alone, “ and an old woman needs a friend more | 


him. 


than a young one at these gay places,” she said, 
laughingly. 

Well, what could Captain Steyner do now? 
He couldn’t run away and leave this old friend, 
whose husband was once his superior officer, 
and the kindest gentleman in the world. Of 
course he couldn’t. That packing must stop. 
It would be awkward meeting Miss Erly! To 
be sure; but we can’t always run away from 
awkward things, and he wouldn’t make himself 


a coward by doingsonow. Thusit came about 
that Captain Steyner stopped his packing and 


| staid; and thus it came about that, instead of 


drinking his solitary cup of tea on board one of 
the Sound boats that night, he was taking Mrs. 
Hayes in to supper at the Ocean House. 
“Such a leviathan of a place for a lonely old 
body like me! I’m glad you're here, Captain, 
for I don’t see a face I ever saw before—why, 
bless my heart! Maud, Maud Erly, my dear 
child, is this you? and I was just saying to 
Captain Steyner—Captain Steyner, this is one 
of my pets, Maud Erly. I was just saying to 
the Captain that I didn’t see a face I had ever 
seen before. Well, this is pleasant! Who are 
you with? Oh, the Rowleys!” and talking, 


| hand in hand, the two ladies went on straight to 


the Rowleys’ table, and, of course, the Captain 
must follow. 

If ever a man was in a fix, wasn't he? 
There, opposite to him, sat the man of all others 
he thought he had cause to detest, Mark Row- 
ley. Poor Mark! And all around and about 
were those, chattering, giggling Rowley girls! 
And Captain Steyner ground his teeth. And 
all the while Maud was as cool and common- 
place as that slice of bread-and-butter she held 
to her lips. And Captain Steyner ground his 
teeth over this too. 

Later he sat and talked with Mrs. Hayes, 
and ground his teeth still more at what she had 
to tell him. 

“I’m so glad you know Maud Erly,” said 
unsuspecting Mrs. Hayes. ‘‘She’s one of a 
thousand, Maud is.” 

Here was a startling verdict from a staid 
and sober matron about a girl he had patron- 
ized, not to say snubbed, for her shortcomings. 
A girl in a thousand, was she ? 

How was she, he wondered. He determined 
to find out; and he did find out. It did not 
take much or very deep questioning to set Mrs. 
Hayes to talking about Maud Erly. ‘‘ She mar- 
ry Mark Rowley!” answered the good lady, at 
some remark the Captain insidiously flung out— 
“not she. The Rowleys are fond of her, and 
perhaps Madame Rowley would favor the match, 
for though Maud hasn’t a penny, they are roll- 
ing in riches, and Madame is sensible enough to 
know that. Maud would help Mark on wonder- 


| fully ; but it will never be.” 


Captain Steyner breathed lighter, though 
Heaven knows why, for he knew by this time 
certainly that he had not much chance himself. 

**No, it will never be,”” went on Mrs, Hayes, 
decidedly. ‘* That family of hers tried to marry 
her to young Clarkson, and because she disap- 
pointed them they have almost given her up. 
Why what do you think—that girl actually 


| clothes herself by the industry of those little 
| hands and the French knack she has, because 


those aunts and cousins of hers—she has no 


| neare®ties you see—because they have made 


her dependence so disagreeable since her refusal 
of Clarkson.” 
# Industry—what can she do?” 
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“Why she is never idle. 
her constantly with some little delicate white 
work in her fingers? She makes all that pretty 
stuff we women use for trimming.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried out Steyner, with 
such emphasis that Mrs. Hayes fairly jumped. 

**And not only that, but she finds time to be 
the help and comforter of many a sad soul. 
Such deeds as she has done during this war— 
nothing ostentatious, but quiet way-side helps I 
call them. She was fairly worn out this spring, 
and I’m glad the Rowleys brought her here.” 
So Mrs. Hayes kept on her praises, and Captain 
Steyner listened in mortification and humiliation 
of spirit, as was good for him, 

The next time he met Maud Erly his colors 
were at half-mast, and I think Maud suspected 
the reason, for she knew Mrs. Hayes’s opinion 
of her, and knew that Mrs. Hayes was fond of 
telling her opinion. It is very certain that if 
Captain Steyner loved this girl in spite of what 


loved her tenfold more now that he found she was 
a great deal better than he was himself. He 
had generosity enough for this, which every body 
hasn’t. But he had made such a mess of it he 
shrank from any more confessions. 
sometimes, perhaps always, gives us better than 
our deserts. 
Steyner, the roughness of his way seemed pres- 
ently smoothed out for him; for, with Mrs. 
Hayes for a third companion, every thing went 
~on so pleasantly that by-and-by Steyner felt that 
Maud Erly at least bore him no malice. And 
by-and-by—and by-and-by—there he was one 
morning again, talking the matter all over—act- 
ually telling her that he considered himself a 
great blunderer, and suing her forgiveness, the 
brave fellow! He did not speak of love; but 
when Maud, moved by his words, turned a soft 
glance upon him, hope sprang up suddenly like 
a flame, and as suddenly he said : ‘‘ Maud—Miss 
Erly, sometime perhaps I may convince you how 
sincerely I have loved—how sincerely I do love 
you at this day, and if—” 


Haven't you seen | 


But Heaven | 


So now, in the case of Captain | 


A deep blush rose to Maud Erly’s cheek. 
**T never doubted your sincerity, Captain Stey- 
ner; but the mistake you made was more un- 
fortunat® than you know. Listen a moment 
Four years ago I suffered so sharply from mis- 
apprehension that I have been sore and sensj- 
tive to a morbid degree ever since. I said th: n 
that I never would trust my love or my friend- 
ship with any man whose nature it was to doubt 
and distrust.” 

** But, Miss Erly, consider my life—a rough 
sailor, you know, with little knowledge of the 
ways of the world of fashion.” 

‘*Then you should have doubted yourself and 


| your power of judging, not another of whose 


life you knew nothing.” 
“That is true; but, Miss Erly, I think we 


| men always judge differently from you women, 


I think we are more inclined to suspicion, a1 
perhaps doubt most where we love most 


] 
td 
t 


a 


| first.” 
he thought was reason and religion before, he | 


‘*That seems so horrible to me, Captain 
Steyner. This man, whom I loved four years 
ago, believed that when I parted from him one 
night with kind and tender words that I was 
simply amusing myself—playing with the most 
sacred expressions the heart knows. - And he 
met me on that ground!” 

There was such a desolate ring in her voice 
here, such a deep, deep hurt that Captain Stey- 
ner, listening to it, almost gave up his cause. 
But there are some men generous enough in 
their natures to love most and cherish most 
tenderly those who have suffered. Pity they 
say is akin to love. Certainly it does not de- 
tract from it; and though I am not going to 
end this story up with a marriagg, I will tell this 
much—that the last I saw of Maud Erly and 
Captain Steyner, she was sitting by the window 
making passes at him, as young Halford has it, 
with that white witchwork of hers. And I 
thought as I looked at the two faces that Pity 
was a very close bond, and that Steyner was 
still HELD BY,A THREAD. 





HEREAFTER. 


Love, when all these years are silent, vanished quite and laid to rest, 

When you and I are sleeping, folded into one another's breast, 
When no morrow is before us, and the long grass tosses o’er us, 

And our grave remains forgotten, or by alien footsteps pressed— 


Still that love of ours will linger, that great love enrich the earth, 
Sunshine in the heavenly azure, breezes blowing joyous mirth ; 
Fragrance fanning off from flowers, melody of summer showers, 


_ Sparkle of the spicy 


That's our love. 


wood-fires round the happy autumn hearth. 


But you and I, dear—shall we linger with it yet, 


Mingled in one dew-drop, tangled in one sunbeam's golden net, 
On the violet's purple bosom—I the sheen, but you the blossom— 
Stream on sunset winds and be the haze with which some hill is wet? 


Or, beloved—if ascending—when we have endowed the world 

With the best bloom of our being, whither will our way be whirled, 
Through what vast and starry spaces, toward what awful holy places, 

With a white light on our fgces, spirit over spirit furled? 


Only this our yearning answers—wheresoe'er that way defile, 
Not a film shall part us through the eons of that mighty while, 


In the fair eternal weather, 
Floating, floating, 


Ya as phantoms still together, 
one forever, ithe light of God's great smile! 
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LA BELLE FRANCE: 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


PART I 
|B jermoe this year I used to boast with par- 


one of the very few Britons who have never 


quitted their native shores. In short, I had 
never been, nor cared to go, abroad. <A con- 
dition much reviled and reasoned against by 
affectionate friends, foreign and English: the 
former throwing out gentle hints about “ narrow- 
mindedness,” *‘ insular prejudices,” and so on; 
the latter enlarging on the endless delights of 
continental traveling, in the course of which, 
however, both sides betrayed unconsciously so 
much that was any thing but delightful, that the 
skeptic became more skeptical than ever. At 
length Fate, acting by the tender compulsion 
with which she does act sometimes, driving us 


almost against our will to our best interests and | 
keenest enjoyments, smoothed the way toward 
conversion; and one April day the infidel found | 


herself—scarcely by her own volition, but still 
without unnecessary repining—on board of a 
Calais packet. 

I make this exordium as a sort of apology for 
writing on what all the world has already writ- 
ten, and chronicling sights which every body 
has seen. But not every body sees things with 
his or her individual eyes, instead of another's ; 
and to go out of one’s own country for the first 
time, with vision fresh as a child’s, yet with the 
experienced observation natural and necessary 
to middle life, is a combination rather rare. 
Therefore let me, too, have my little say, in the 
hope that there may be in it some few things 
worth saying, even upon such a threadbare topic 
as continental traveling. 

To begin at the beginning. People who have 
been abroad so early and so often that the orig- 
inal sensation is quite lost, can not realize what 
it is first to set foot in a foreign country, not as 
an enthusiastic, impressible young person, but a 
grown-up Briton, with all one’s British preju- 


dices thick about one—arming one’s self against | 
all possible and impossible evils, until one be- | 


gins to feel like Don Quixote with his wind-mill, 
that it is running a-tilt against perfectly im- 
aginary foes, I shall never forget the sense of 


mingled amusement and humiliation which came | 


over me, when, on airing my innocent French in 
its native clime by some simple sentences con- 


cerning bagage, I was answered—‘ Madame | 


will find it in de next room; and when the 
first fellow-passenger that sat down by Madame 
—who had not yet opened her lips—inquired, 


in the politest of broken English, ‘‘ whether she | 


had ever been in France before,” Madame al- 
together resigned herself to her destiny. 
French fellow-creatures appeared to her much 
like any others; but she felt convinced that she 
herself must to them bear the mark of the beast 
—bovine: though it only seemed to secure to 
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| her—would that John Bull wouid profit by the 


) donable, or unpardonable, conceit of being | lesson when he receives foreigners at home !— 


lan extra share of lenient courtesy and kindly 
| consideration. 

So here we are at last, in la belle France! 
| Strange misnomer! What long, colorless ley- 
| els of land does that driving rain sweep over! 
mixing earth and sky in one settled ‘‘ smudge” 

of unpleasant neutral tint. The face of the 
| country has absolutely no features at all—never 
could have, we doubt, under the most favorable 
weather. 
| except forlorn fields, crossed now and then by 


For hours we see nothing whatever 


| long double rows of trees, stuck in like pegs in 
a cribbage-board ; and here and there a house 
or collection of houses, uglier than the very 
ugliest village in the most commonplace parts 
of England. If this is da belle France !—But 
let us not be hasty of judgment. The one se- 
eret of going abroad with any comfort or ad- 
vantage is to start with a determination to see 
not the worst, but the best, of the land and its 
inhabitants. We do not go to visit a neighbor 
and eat his bread and salt, in order to pick holes 
in him and his establishment when we come 
home. 

Nearing Amiens, we begin to perceive, with- 
out doubt, that we are in a foreign country. 
True, the landscape is not unlike our English 
rural landscape, when especially inane, and the 
farm-houses and buildings are like most others 
we know; but there is dawning a difference. 
For instance, in England we never saw those 
huge, queerly-harnessed horses, with great sheep- 
skins hung at their necks, on the top of their col- 
lars, and bits of shiny brass dangling and jan- 
gling about their fore-legs, in a fashion which 
British Dobbin would never submit to for an in- 
stant. And our indigenous British Hodge, how 
very unlike him is this Norman peasant, in his 
invariable blue blouse, which dots the view with 
a bit of refreshing color. He just stops in his 
plowing or wagon-driving—and what queer- 
shaped wagons they are!—to look up as the 
train skims by; and, if near enough, we per- 
ceive that he is spare-made, sharp-featured, 
generally bearded, but has a neatness of cos- 
|tume and intelligence of face rather beyond 
Hodge’s. It sets us moralizing and speculating 
on his daily life—what sort of cottage or hovel 
| he lives in; what kind of people are hfs wife 
and children; and whether, supposing we were 
| to drop in upon them at their supper to-night, 
we should in the least understand them, or they 
us, in language, habits, or sympathies, any more 
than if we had dropped from the moon. This, 
with only an hour and a half of sea running be- 
|tween! It takes down our insular pride con- 
siderably. Truly, the world is a wide place. 

The rain lasted incessantly till we came with- 


| 





| 
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in a few leagues of Paris. Then it ceased ; and | 


after safely extricating ourselves from the wild 
whirl of the douane, so trying to John Bull’s tem- 
per, we passed through a dazzle of shops just 
kindling their gas in the clear evening twilight, 
and took refuge in the sober gray comfortable 
shadows of the Rue St. Honoré. 


I shall always like that street—grave, quaint, | 


narrow, with the dignity of the ancien regime in 
its very name. 
doubtless walked there, and shopped there, buy- 
ing brocades and fans, and high-heeled shoes, 
full-bottomed wigs, rapiers, and swords; nay, 
perhaps shed a few drops of honest Huguenot 
blood there, in the sad Saint Bartholomew days, 


though the history of France was yet clear of 


guillotines and coups d'état, and its old men could 
not say, as I heard an old man say once, *“* Which 
revolution? I remember four.” 
could look more anti-revolutionary than this 
quiet old street, in which we sheltered from all 


the foreboded terrors of Paris in the Exposition | 


time, for three peaceful days. Ay, peaceful, 
full of the glorious independence of total stran- 
gerdom, floating about wide brilliant Paris like 
two pieces of drift-wood, caught in and amused 
by any passing current, yet quite free of, and 
indifferent to, every thing beyond the surface. 
No, not exactly so. There are two ways of 


traveling: simply to see places, to carry away | 


in one’s head agrand muddle of towns, churches, 
picture-galleries ; a dead weight of tourist ex- 
periences, as cumbrous and lifeless, I was going 
to say as useless, as a museum of stuffed ani- 
mals; or else to see human nature—that won- 
drous mystery, and most difficult study, of which 
we never can come to the end. We preferred 
the latter course. 
much matter that our first plunge into Paris was 
at nine o'clock at night, a soft, warm spring 


night, with the glittering shops of the Rue de | 


Rivoli on one hand, and the dim gloom of the 


Tuileries Gardens on the other; while up and 


down, between light and shadow, flowed the 
continual human stream, at first so like, but 
when analyzed so very unlike, that which keeps 


rolling along our London thoroughfares from | 


dawn till eve, almost from eve till dawn. 

To mingle in the crowd was, I own, an en- 
tirely new sensation. All was so bright, so 
pretty, so gay; it felt exactly like a scene in a 
play. 
dark in the streets of our great cities, unless 
quite obliged, and then we hurry through them, 
for there is little to attract and much to repel. 


The lazy gas-light strolling, the gay out-of-door | 
evening life that seems to go on in Paris, and | 


among a very respectable class too, is to us un- 
known, nay, impossible. 


gent Street Quadrant, exposed to the gaze of all 
passers-by. 
servant would choose to saunter bonnetless, 
shawlless, on her sweet-heart’s arm, staring in at 


I had French ancestors who | 


y : | 
Now, nothing 


Consequently, it did not | 


We English women so seldom walk after | 


Only fancy a well-to- | 
do Bond Street tradesman sitting with his fam- | 
ily, sipping their social tea, and taking a friend | 
or two to join therein, on the pavement of Re- | 


And what decent English maid- | 
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the Strand shop-windows? Yet here they were 
men and women, bonnes, ouvriers, boutiqui. oy 
every rank of the bourgeois class, apparently - 
their day’s work done, all strolling about, bent 
upon enjoying themselves. And nothing could 
be.more innocently enjoyable than to watch 
| them doing it. The women, in neat, spotless 
white caps, young and old, pretty or ugly (though 
I declare I never saw one really ugly woman all 
the time I was in Paris, for the very poorest and 
plainest of them were neat and clean); the men, 
acute of face, tidy of dress, and oh! so polite 
of manner; you overheard the very lowest of 
them addressing one another as ‘‘ Monsieur” 
and ‘*Madame,” and bowing, or exchanging 
the civil hand-shake, which seems even com- 
| moner in France than with us, for the British 
| workman considers it superfluous to greet his 
comrade with any thing warmer than a nod of 
the head, and a gruff ‘‘ How do, Bill ?” 

Perfect as we think ourselves, our lower orders 
might learn a good lesson from the Parisians, 
How much better, for instance, is that recog- 
nized costume, plain and neat, of the whole 
servant-class, than the tawdry finery that our 
maid-servants indulge in! If they only knew 
how much more suitable—nay, to touch still 
deeper the feminine soul—how much more be- 
coming, is the snow-white cap—what splendid 
blanchisseuses these Paris women must be!— 
than the tawdry bonnet stuck over with showy 
lace, and dirty artificial flowers. And what 
possible harm can it do a man to greet his 
neighbor civilly, even ultra-politely, rather than 
grumpily? Why should he not, after work- 
hours are over, wear a cheery face instead of a 
sullen one, and enjoy himself as much as he 
can? 

I own I like enjoyment; I admire the sun- 
shiny spirit within which teaches us how to 
make the best of things without. And I ap- 
preciate keenly the small passing civilities—the 
decimal coinage of daily life, so easy to count 
and carry about with one ; worth little en masse, 
but very useful for the time being. I may not 
always have a chance of receiving or offering a 
louis d’or (pardon!—I forget they are now all 
napoleons); but I can at any time buy a cup of 
delicious café for half-a-franc, or make a beggar 
happy with a few centimes. As a wise French 
friend said one day to me, “‘ The difference be- 
tween you and us is that you try to make life 
difficult ; we prefer it easy. You go about crit- 
ically, looking out for the bad points in every 
thing and every body you meet; we are content 
with their good ones. We kke to be happy; 
you are never quite sure that you ought not to 
be miserable. You are very good people—you 
English; but could you not be good in a pleas- 
anter way ?” 

Perhaps it was the faint stirring of the mer- 
curial “ frivolous” ancestral blood ; but I own I 
was touched by the sprightly pleasantness of 
these Parisians. What their under-current of 
| life may be—whether fair or foul — Heaven 
knows; but outside there is a cheeriness which 
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contrasts strongly with the sulky sadness or 
worn-out sharpness of the faces one sees in 

London streets and London shops, The shops 

here—all windows—with half the available stock 

exhibited therein—the best on the outside, as | 
seems the universal way in Paris—these shops 

alone were a pleasant sight. Especially with 

madame the shop-mistress sitting behind—well- | 
dressed, well-looking—her selling ended for the | 
day; knitting or sewing, while she has what 

across the Tweed we should call a “ crack,” with 

some neighbor as chatty, as polite, and as pleas- 

ant-looking as herself. In public, of course ; 

every thing is done in public in Paris—and 

under the very glare of the gas-light ; but ma- 

dame is quite used to that. Privacy, of any 

sort or kind, is apparently neither expected nor | 
desired in this curious country, which, with so 

narrow a line of sea between, seems, in many | 
things, the very antipodes of our own. 

This fact began to strike me more and more 
when, next morning, we went into that solemn | 
old church of St. Roch, in the Rue St. Honoré. } 

It so happened—without any bigoted inten- | 
tional avoidance—that never in my life had I 
been inside a Roman Catholie church. ‘The 
Presbyterian spirit (not creed, to which I do not | 
own) is perhaps the most opposite conceivable | 
to the spirit of that religion which we Protest- 
ants, ignoring the obligations of centuries, are 
prone to call, insultingly, ‘‘ Popery,” and abhor 
and abuse with a virulence proverbial to those 
animosities which arise between kindred, or be- | 
And 
yet, for me, I must confess that having now seen | 
a good deal of Roman Catholicism as it exists | 
in France—the established worship of the peo- 
ple—I have come away with much more respect | 
for it—much more tolerance—even some sym- | 
pathy; and yet with a greater objection to it} 
than ever, and a more earnest wish that it may 
never adyance one step more in our own land. 
I can hardly account for this anomaly of feeling, | 
except by the same peculiarity that would force 
one to be doubly just to one’s enemies, and 
doubly careful in judging a person toward | 
whom one was conscious of feeling a vague dis- | 
like. 

Nothing can be more opposed to our English | 
—or Scotch—devotional idea, than this French | 
church—wide, vaulted, full of gilding and orna- 
ment; adorned with painting and sculpture like | 
a heathen temple; sprinkled over with chairs 
like a concert-room; and circled with an outer | 
stream of people perpetually walking about and | 
staring around them—at the chapels, the pic- | 
tures, the service, and the worshipers. These lat- 
ter, all kneeling, and absorbed, every one of them, 
in an intensity of devotion that there is no mis- | 
taking, and which can not possibly be pretense, | 
affect us most of all. We do not care, compar- 
atively, for the fine architecture, the beautiful | 
painted glass, with its ‘‘dim, religious light,” | 
the extraordinarily-decked little chapels, and 
the high altar, with its huge red cross upon a 
black ground-—all these are sensuous external- 


tween foes who have once been friends. 
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ities ; but we do care extremely for the spiritual 
and human element we find here—the atmos- 
phere of earnestness and prayer which seemed 
to pervade the place. ‘ Prayer—to images!” 
the anti-Popery reader will indignantly exclaim. 
Well, perhaps. But in many of our churches 
nobody attempts to pray at all. In Scotland 
they stand still, and are prayed to. In England 
they sit still, and are prayed for. Now these 
people, old and young, rich and poor, come into 
the churches and kneel down and pray for them 
selves, True, it is with fingers pattering over 
beads, and eyes lifted up to silly little Blessed 
Virgins of white plaster, belaced and becrowned ; 
but oh, the eagerness of the faces! Some, hid 
in retired corners, seemed to carry with them 
such a weight of grief, of entreaty, of faith, and 
lay it down at the feet of those helpiess figures 
—those blank-smiling Marys, or most repulsive 


| similitudes of our Lord—that one felt the Di- 


vine Spirit beyond it all must have pitied a wer- 
ship so ignorant and yet so sincere. 

Being Passion-week, the devotees were chiefly 
dressed in mourning: some very richly, in silks 
and velvets ; some in black gowns evidently im- 
provised for the occasion out of shabby ward- 
robes ; and some of the very poorest made no 
attempt at it at all. They came just as they 


were—in their daily rags ; though a Frenchwo- 
| ) 


man’s inborn cleverness and sense of comme i/ 
faut seems to make her wear even her rags re- 
spectably, at least when she appears abroad. 

I saw here none of the squalidness which one 
finds mixed typ with the same depths of poverty 
in England. The lowest market-woman, com- 
ing in with her basket, setting it down on the 
church-floor, and popping on her knees beside 
it—for the advantage of a prie-dieu costs a few 
sous—even she had always a clean cap on, and 
her dress, however common, was seldom either 
dirty or ragged. 
too, we noticed®a good many children, also of 
the lowest class, but all very tidy; nay, some of 
them quite picturesque in their little scarlet ca- 


Besides these poor women, 


puchons, for of course they were chiefly girls—- 
the male element—man or boy—being almost 
entirely absent from Roman Catholic congre 
They would come quietly in, stare 
about them a little, as children will, then kneel 
down and say their prayers with a decorous 
gravity, as if they really meant it and liked doing 
it. 

And one can well imagine the effect made 
upon children’s minds—and on those of the 
common people, who are so like children in 
many ways — by these large, dim, peaceful 
churches, filled with all sorts of pretty and awe- 
inspiring things, dainty Holy Families, large 
white Christs, sweet-smiling or sorrowful-look- 
ing saints, every nook of every chapel turned 
into a perfect nest of finery ; tinsel, gilding, lace, 
and flowers. Probably the one only sight of 
the beautiful which the very lowest of the low 
ever get, is in their churches. But our corre- 
sponding class never get it at all. 

Whatever we thought of the worship itself— 
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the morning mass that was going on in two or 
three places in the church at once—of the in- 
tense devotion of the worshipers there could be 
no doubt. As for the various mummeries— 


they were unintelligible to us—almost ludicrous | 
—mutterings in an unknown tongue—bowings | 


and scrapings—triple tapping of breasts and ele- 
vating of hands and arms—sudden poppings 
down on one knee and popping up again—and | 
all those various manceuvres, which I do not | 
like to ridicule lest I should be wounding the | 
feelings of some good Christian Catholic to 
whom they are sacred and dear. Still, to turn | 
from these, and see the ecstasy of devotion on | 
the faces of some of the worshipers, and the | 
grave religiousness written on all, was a very re- 
markable thing. 
it was mere vain repetition, pattered over with 
a vague sense that they were thereby helping to 
‘*make their salvation,” as they express it—we 
could not know; but undoubtedly these poor | 
French people did really pray, looking mean- | 
while as if they believed they should be heard, | 
which is more than can be said of many English 
and Protestant congregations. 

I own they startled me. My preconceived 
idea of a Roman Catholic church was a mere | 
show—the very essence of show and frippery. | 
Plenty of this I found, it is true; but I also} 
found something else which I did not expect, 
and which made my heart swell, and inclined | 
me to think higher, not of the Roman Catholic | 
Church, but of Him who is the Fountain of | 
something diviner than all churches, who can | 
use and mould all things—even bad things—so | 
as to evolve good and neutralize evil. This | 
feeling made me tread softly and reverently—as | 
I think I would even in a Mohammedan mosque | 


rather than insult by word or look my breth- | 
ren and fellow-creafures, who, however they | 
worshiped, were worshiping one God, and doing | 
it in earnest. 

But we could not linger at Saint Roch, for | 
Paris was all before us, with only a day and a| 
half into which to compress it. That we ac- 
complished this: saw two or three other church- 
es, including Notre Dame; taking “ courses” | 
between from the centre of old Paris to the 
Bois de Boulogne in the rapidly-rising new city 
which the Emperor is making ; even paid a fly 
ing visit to the Exposition, chiefly, I confess, in 
order to say we had been there, and to hug our- | 
selves in insular conceit upon the vast superi- 
ority of our own—that all this was done, and 
thoroughly done, so far as it went, reflects, we | 
feel, considerable credit upon our ingenuity. 
Still, it is impossible to give, or to retain, more 
than a mere impression of the day, in which ev- 


How they prayed—whether | 


ery thing seems to me now like a “fleeting show” | 


of wide, white streets, busy boulevards, green 
avenues, bright, hot, statue- decked squares, 
where one tried vainly to conjure up the rattle 
of the death-cart and the flash of the guillotine. 
Only for one moment—standing by Cleopatra’s 
Needle, in the Place de la Concorde, where 
Marie Antoinette stood and looked with one 


| the blaze of Deity. 


| flitting, farewell glance at those same green 
| trees in the Tuileries Gardens—did the past ap 
| pear at all possible or probable. 

Yet these things have been—may be again, 
who knows? For under all the frivolity and 
easy insouciance of this strange French people 
lurks something of the tiger—the sudden spring, 
the mad thirst for blood. We could see it, we 
fancied, in not a few faces, chiefly of young 
ouvriers and artisans; keen, intelligent, discon- 
tented, fierce ; men whose life is a struggle gnd 
repression ; men whom one would not like 
watch in a popular émeute or to meet at a bar 
ricade. We could comprehend how there is 
going on—as French people own with bated 
breath—below that smooth surface of Parisian 
life, a perpetual seething and smouldering, not 
unlike Vesuvius underneath the vines of Portici. 
Whether the voleano will blaze out again, in 
our day or our children’s, who can say ? 

We left the grand Exposition—that admira- 
ble sop to Cerberus, which this year has occu- 
pied the attention of the whole French people, 
and flattered their national vanity by making 
them hosts to half the world—and took refuge 
in the cool, gray shadows of the Louvre. 

Every body knows the Louvre; I shall not 
particularize a single object there, except one 
picture, which nearly obliterated all the others 
—Murillo’s celebrated ‘‘ Assumption.” Look- 
ing at it one can comprehend the reason why 
Mariolatry has taken such a firm hold on the 
Roman Catholic mind—especially the female 
portion of it— because it touches upon the 
strongest instinct, the deepest passion in a wo- 
man’s breast. Mary Mother, in all her various 
phases, from the instant which Murillo has here 
so exquisitely caught, when her pure soul first 
begins to look forward ecstatically to its mater- 
nal hope, until the final moment when all hopes 
are gone, or changed into a faith diviner still, 
this mysterious life of motherhood, with its un- 
utterable joy and never-ended suffering, which 
every woman somehow undeystands, comes as 
a sort of shield between poor human nature and 
It may be a most heretic- 
al confession, but I can quite understand why 
sorrowful, weak, oppressed women, too igno- 
rant to know God, too cowardly to dare to ap- 


to 


| peal to Him, face to face, take to worshiping 


the Virgin Mary. 

We floated down all the other pictures, many 
of them familiar from engravings, on a dim, 
sleepy wave of pleasant weariness, individual- 
izing nothing. In fact, I am afraid I carried 
away little beyond the general impression of 
them, and the delicious quiet of the place. 
There were few visitors, too few to interfere 
with the numerous students busy at work in 
every salon. Lady students predominated. 
We noticed, with amusement, that always in 
front of the most ambitious picture, and copy- 
ling it upon the biggest canvas, was perched 
some female artist—often a funny little French- 
woman, middle-aged and pathetically plain, yet 
with a toilet always careful, let us say soignée, 





which expresses it better, in spite of paint-stains 
and chalk-marks. Moreover, the work was very 
good, much better than that of the generality 
of Jady artists. It was impossible not to sym- 
pathize with these, who evidently earned their 
pread so hardly; toiling here all day, and going 
home at night to some humble chamber, au 
sixieme; living like solitary winter birds on a 
bare tree-top, in some out-of-the-world quartier, 
till perhaps, like the birds, they one day drop 
off it and vanish under the snows. 

Of men copyists we saw but few, and these 
very second-rate. 
right arm, ana was painting industriously with 
his left... We were so interested in this, and 
by the intent expression of his gray, worn face, 
a little severe and saturnine, likewise perhaps 
by his rather shabby clothes, that we hazarded 
a brief remark, a question about some picture 
opposite. Probably he thought it interfered 
with work, for he answered it so abruptly that 
we never ventured a second. I only name this 
as being the sole instance of brusquerie—it did 
not amount to incivility—that I ever met with 
from a Frenchman. 

The day was declining, and we had seen more 
of French buildings than French people. We 
looked forward hopefully to the tab/e-d’héte ; but, 


alas! it proved to be almost exclusively English. 
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The cleverest had lost his | 


| entirel 


The British tongue, with Yankee variations, | 
echoed from every side of the salle a manger: | 


nay, the very dishes, the half-raw ‘bifsteck 


and the still more dreadful gigot, had a fatal | 


presumption of being English, which we could 
not sufficiently deplore. One only plat—de- 


cidedly novel—a most extraordinary compound | 


of cheese and cauliflowers, caught our insular 
palate, and has remained there in memory, and 
hopeless admiration, ever since. 

There was nothing particularly to be admired 
in the company ; indeed, I have now forgotten 
them all, except two people—the only French 
people, I fancy, among the number. 

They were, seemingly, a newly-married couple. 
He must have been somewhere above five-and- 
thirty, with a fine, clear-cut, clever face, or 
rather less merely ‘‘ clever” than intellectual— 
one of the savant kind, I should say. He had 
also a look of simplicity and goodness, besides 
a certain largeness and nobility of outline— 


Norman French, after the type of the man in| 


Millais’s picture of the Huguenots. Indeed, 
there was an air of gentle blood about him down 
to his very hands, pt handsomer than 
one usually sees in Freti@&men. 


For her—she | 


was lovely: small, delicate, large-eyed : scarcely | 


out of her teens, and as timid-looking as a young 
hare of the wood. She might never have been 


across her convent-gate, or out of her mother’s | 


sight till now, and she seemed to creep to her 
husband for protection against this terrible, un- 
known, outside world. Though she was a little 


frightened of him, too: stole at him glances of | 


shy strangeness, and colored sensitively almost 
every time he addressed her. 


5O1 


holy horror, theoretically: though, practically, 


many of ours are not a whit better; a marriage 
arranged by parents and friends, in which the 
bride has no voice whatever, nor dreams of hay- 
ing one. The pair were exceedingly courteous 
to one another, but had by no means that air 
of complete content-—even silly content—which 
our English honey-moon couples show, perhaps 
a little too plainly. Yet there was something 
very touching in the quiet, protecting gravity of 
the bridegroom, the shy, sweet look of the bride. 
She did not dislike him, evidently—this gentle, 
honest-looking man, with twice her years, and 
probably twice her cleverness; whom, in all 
probability, she had scarcely seen more than a 
few formal times before she was married to him. 
Poor little girl! I wondered what sort of wo- 
man she would grow up to, whether presently 
her shrinking shyness would all drop off, and 
she would blossom out into the married woman 
—the married Frenchwoman—according to our 
English ideal of the species, which may be rath- 
er different from the reality—lively, brilliant, 
'y self-possessed ; charming, and conscious 
of her charms; clever, and making the utmost 
use of her cleverngss, and especially of those 
qualities in which 8 surpasses all civilized wo- 
men—tact, savoir fuire, and perfect knowledge 
of the world. 
A character—you may like it or not—there 


| is much to be said for and against it; which we 


quiet Englishwomen are prone to believe the 
natural outcome of that state of society in which 
mariages de convenance are the rule, and not, as 
we hope with us, the melancholy exception. 
The French argue that their system has its ad- 
vantages. ‘Oh, I am sure to be married: we 
have no old maids in France,” said to me a 
lively damsel of fifteen. Plain or pretty, all 
take their turn, and fulfill what is regarded as 
the natural destiny of woman, without any of 
the bitter jealousies and souring disappointments 
which deteriorate the weaker sort of what are 
severely called our ‘‘ surplus females.” Also, 
these plain, outspoken, matrimonial bargains, 
arranged by parents or friends, avoid at least 
the persdnal struggle after husbands, which 
makes young women often the mock of the oth- 
er sex, and the humiliation of their own. 
Heaven forbid I should be supposed to defend 
these “arranged” marriages; but before we 
blame our neighbors we should take care that 
our own hands are clean. I have seen many a 
sham sentimental, but in reality most merce- 
nary, union in England, in which the woman 
seemed to have, and deserved to have, far less 
chance of happiness than this gentle little French 
bride. And however unwise and dangerous 
may be the system of seclusion practiced toward 
young girls in France, taking them direet from 
the schoolroom to the altar, still; when I think 
of this young creature, and of other demoiselles 
I know, and compare them with certain ‘‘ fast” 


| young English ladies whom I have sometimes 


Obviously, one of those marriages, essentially | 


met, I confess it feels like turning from a bed 
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of wild garlic in full flower—country readers will 
appreciate the force of the simile—to a bank of 
primroses, or a nooky hollow of blue and white 
violets. 

After the table-d‘iéte we again threw our- 
selves into the many-colored stream of Paris 
life, and were drifted on and on through the 
lighted streets, until we found ourselves a por- 
tion of the queer multitude which nightly sits 
sipping its café noir or café au lait, in the square 
of the Palais Royale. Very curions it was to 
watch the various groups, and listen to their 
clatter of tongues. They were apparently of 
the shop-keeping class—decent, well-to-do fam- 
ilies, who in England would retire to the little 
parlor behind, or take, after business, a quiet 
stroll in the parks, always ending in either their 
own or a neighbor's fireside. Here, no such 
privacy is ever thought of. ‘* Home” is only 
chez nous—in reality as in word; and what to 
us is an Englishman's castle, his defense against 
all the world, would to a Frenchman be a sort 
of Brixton Penitentiary. Still, it is their way, 
it harms us not, and why should we condemn 
it? Only we should not like to follow it. 

Passing the great gates of Saint Roch, now 


. . ] 
closed for the first time i» the day, we determ- | 


ined to go there again next morning. And so 
began a series of church visitations, which we 
agreed was the most interesting part of our 
traveling. Whenever we saw a church-door 


open we went into it, rested from fatigue in its 
cool shadows, and studied life—lay and clerical 


—from the numberless points of view it afford- 
ed us. I can not say that it was to us, in any 
sense, a ‘‘ place of “worship,” 
an honest Protestant might say many an honest, 
reverent, humble prayer in a Catholic church ; 
but it had a certain religious atmosphere, which 
was soothing and sweet. 


This morning at Saint Roch is especially fix- | 


edonmy memory. Being Thursday in Passion- 
week, there was something special going on, | 
what, we were too little acquainted with the | 
Roman Catholic ritual to discover. I suspect 
it was a sort of service which is called Téne- 
bres ; at least that was our impression, from the | 
extreme and almost gloomg solemnity of the | 
intoning and chanting which formed the great | 
part of it. It was listened to with earnest de- | 
votion by a large congregation, filling an in- 
closed space in front of the high altar. 
that altar were a number of officiating priests, 
busy in some performance or other. 
a blaze of colors, what vestments, what embroid- 
ery.and laces! How fine a thing it must seem 
to be a priest, in the eyes of those little white- 
stoled boys who go swinging their censers back- | 
ward and forward, filling the church with a lux- 
urious odor, which, to a sensitive organization, | 
is an intoxication of itself! Undoubtedly the | 
burning of perfumes in religious worship must | 
be a lesson learned from ancient heathendom, 
which made all the senses subservient to the | 
soul. 

In addition to this fixed congregation with- | 


though I believe 


Before | 


Oh what | 


in, a large ambulatory one was perpetually cir- 
culating in the outer area, or praying in the 
little chapels. A crowd, most conglomerate in 
character, rich and poor “meeting together, 
as if they really believed that “the Lord was 
the maker of them all.” Here, for instance 
was an old, a very old woman, yellow as parch- 
ment, her nose and chin meeting like a witch’s, 
her shabby clothes hanging round her shrunken 
shape as if upon a scarecrow, and her skinny 
hands clutching the dirty tattered brevi: ary that 
was almost dropping to pieces, leaf by leaf; 
and beside her, so close that th 
rubbed against the ragged shawl, knelt an eld- 
erly lady, dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
praying out of a splendid gold-embossed prayer- 
book. Yet the expression of both faces was 
strangely similar, in its intense absorption, its 
entire singleness of devotion. Neither noticed 
the other, though, as I said, their attire actu- 
ally touched; nor did they notice us, though 
we stood a long time watching them, and final- 
ly left them still kneeling there. 

In several chapels I had remarked a queer 
sort of double compartment, with a foot-stool in 
each, and a pigeon-hole grating between. To 
one of these a very decent-looking, comely 
young woman walked up and knelt down. I 
followed, being curious to see what it was, till 
a severe ‘ Madame, c'est défendu,” compelled 
my retiring. Soon, threading the crowd, came 
a priest, in plain black and white vestments, 
| no colors—a little, stout, common-looking man, 
}round faced, with no particular expression; I 
| have seen his prototype in many a pulpit in our 
own land, and listened to many a dall, harm- 
}less sermon from the same. He passed into 
| the inner box to where the young woman knelt. 
; and then I knew I had been boldly marching 
| into the very confessional. 

The confession began—of course it was inau- 
| dible—but I could not keep my eyes from that 
| | kneeling figure; the face hidden, ‘the shoulders 
| actually shaking with excess of agitation. And 
| when I thought of the stolid and stupid-looking 
|man I had seen pass into the opposite pigeon- 
‘hole I felt rising up a very un-Catholic spirit 
of disgust and indignation. What could this 
| poor foolish priest, who was neither husband 
nor father, and had probably quite forgotten 
| the relations of son or brother—what could he 
know of human nature, and, above all, of wo- 
| man’s nature, so as to camfort, absolve, or ad- 
vise, in any case of or suffering, or wrong ? 
The two most aed points, to my mind, 
|in the Roman Catholic Church—viz., the celi- 
| bacy of the clergy and the system of the con- 
| fessional—came upon me with such force that 
| I should like to have gone up to the young wo- 
| man and taken hold of her by those poor quiv- 
| ering shoulders and said to her, “ Don’t be such 
a fool. Don’t lean your faith upon any priest 
alive. Carry your burden direct to Him who 
said to the w eary-laden, ‘€ome.’ Put no shield 
| between you and God. A woman should con- 
fess her sins to no mortal man—except, per- 


velvet mantle 








haps, if he is worthy of it, her own husband. 
You poor visionary! rise up from your knees 
and go home.” 

Which excellent advice was, of course, nei- 
ther given nor taken; and I had to move on 
in smothered indignation, for there was coming 
round a most magnificent personage, and in 
such splendid attire, that I first thought he 
must be some great officer of state, or church 
dignitary — perhaps even the Archbishop of 
Paris himself—but he turned out to be nothing 
more than the Auissier of St. Roch, that is, the 
beadle. This grand gentleman, wand in hand, 
preceded a mild-looking little old priest, who 
held out a bag for alms, and seldom in vain, 
even to the poorest. And when they had made 
the circuit of the church they went back into 
its centre division, and the service commenced 
again. 

The next half hour I shall not easily forget. 
The roll of the deep bass voices—such voices 
as I never heard before in cathedral, or opera, 
or oratorio—the mingled majesty and pathos 
of the music, also unlike any music I am ac- 
qvainted with, as it came rising and falling, 
thrilling and sweeping, through the arches of 
the dim, half-lit church—truly the inventors 
of masses, and Catholic ceremonials generally, 
knew well what they were about. If I had 
believed in all this I should have been utterly 
overcome by it; and even as it was, not be- 
lieving in it at all, convinced that it was just a 
beautiful, meaningless show, it affécted me to 
an almost painful degree. Nothing marvelous 
is there in the fits of ecstatic devotion under 
the influence of which young Catholics devote 
themselves for life to the service of the church, 
become priests, and nuns, and sisters of chari- 
ty. How easily impressible minds might mis- 
take the raptures of mysticism for the calm, 
rational faith, which works itself out by the 
humble fulfillment of life’s common duties ; how 


naturally might they fancy they could please | 
| very regretfully; for its white glaring streets 


God and buy saivation by a passion of religious 
exaltation, or painful asceticism, rather than 
by the holy delights, and as holy self-denials, 
which He ordained for man’s ordinary career 
on earth! 

We were not near enough minutely to ob- 
serve the officiating priests; but there seemed 
a great number of them, and an equal number 
of acolytes, or whatever they are called—boys 


and youths growing up to be priests. One| 


eould not help thinking what a heavy loss to 
France, as a country, all these vowed celibates 
must be: socially, even on the most matter-of- 
fact principles of political economy, how many 


useful masters, householders, and citizens are | 


thus taken from the duties’ of the community ; 
and morally, the loss is still worse. We Brit- 
ons, expecting to find—and to the credit of 


our clergy we usually do find—in the minister | 


of our parish a real man, with every good and 
manl¥ quality fairly developed ; a kindly neigh- 
bor; a tender husband; a father with a whole 
household of children to bring up, often through 
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much poverty, in the way they should go; in 
many cases adding to these duties external and 
social ones, such as magistrate, landlord, and 
general referee—we feel our clergyman to be 
one of ourselves. We can talk tohim and con- 
sult him; he can understand our difficulties and 
sympathize with our cares; for they are nearly 
the same as his own. But the French curé, be 
he ever so good and sincere a priest—as I be- 
lieve many of them are—how can he possibly 
enter into these things? Men of God in all 
ages have often been solitary men—Elijahs and 
Pauls; but these are exceptional cases. The 
question is, whether, viewed as a whole tribe— 
an integral portion of the community —the 
priesthood can serve God better as exceptional 
creatures leading exceptional lives, or as being 
one with their brethren—serving Him, the Fa 
ther of all men, with their whole being, instead 
of only a part of it? Is it not through the 
sanctification of human nature, rather than the 
ignoring of it, that we attain to our nearest 
knowledge of things divine? From God to 
man, and from man back again to God, seems 
to be the law of the highest religious life ; other- 
wise it degenerates into mere mysticism on the 
one hand, and mere morality on the other. 

A long homily to spring from the text of this 
splendid ecclesiastical show. That it was a 
very beautiful show we could not deny; nor 
that there might be good in it, of some sort, to 
some people, since the mere act of faith is an 
ennobling thing, and almost any kind of wor- 
ship is better than no worship at all. But 
when coming out of the church we met a child’s 
coffin coming in—nobody’s child in, particular, 
I suppose ; for it had so humble a following of 
mourners—I could not help thinking how small 
all this pomp of ceremonial was, compared with 
the little dead body lying under the white pall, 
or the little spirit far away who might now com- 
prehend the secret of all things. 

In an hour more we had quitted Paris, not 


began already to pall upon eyes most accus- 
tomed to green fields. It was infinitely refresh- 


| ing to glide out—French railways never do any 
| thing but glide—into the open country, where 


the Seine lay in broad, glittering, sunshiny 
sheets of water on either hand; and the pretty 
suburban villas and gardens, just like English 
gardens, with lilacs and laburnums in full 
bloom, began to grow sparser and sparser as 
we reached the open country. Real country: 
the same familiar hedgerows; the same cow- 
slips in the meadows and primroses on thie 
banks; the same sudden blue of woods full of 
hyacinths as we passed; yet all this beauty was 
like Ophelia’s rae—*“ worn with a difference.” 
I can not describe it. Perhaps it was half 
imagination ; but this day’s sensations are never 
likely to come again until I get into paradise. 
Every thing was so entirely new, with just 
enough of the old look of things remaining to 
remind one of the past. Yet the sense of nov- 
elty was not as it almost always is—to me, at 
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least—rather painful than otherwise. All the 


world looked so kindly, so lovely, that, though | 
it was altogether strange, one lost that vague | 
| mediately split on the subject of Luxembourg, 


dread which always accompanies strangeness, 
and felt only as if one were born again, and be- 
gan the world again, looking at it with all a 
child’s fresh eyes. One wondered whether, in 
the unknown country, where we shall all some 
day wake up, perhaps as ignorant as little chil- 
dren, perhaps carrying with us some dim re- | 
membrance of a former state to guide us in the | 
awful life to come wherein God ‘‘shall make 
all things new”—whether that marvelous awak- 
ening will be a sensation any thing like this? 

But from such flights of fancy we were speedi- 
ly dragged down by a clatter of conversation. | 
Never, in any language, did I hear so many | 
words crammed into a given space of time. 
The incessant ouz, out, out, and non, non, non, non, 
where an Englishman would have contented 
himself with a single negative or affirmative— 
the shrugs, the gesticulations, the enormous 
amount of energy and vitality spent upon what 
seemed such a small necessity, were quite over- 
powering. I am sure those two Frenchmen, | 
one of them in particular, talked more in three 
hours than an ordinary Briton would have done 
in three months. Not uncleverly: the French 
have such a brilliant, graceful, and ingenious 
way of “putting things,” even the smallest | 
triviality. From our neighbors’ voluminous 
and voluble gossip—more like a woman's gossip, 
though they were an elderly and a middle-aged 
gentleman—lI could soon have learned, had I | 
listened, which it was difficult to help doing, 
all the domestic and social history of the proy- 
ince. 

Gradually, however, the talk veered round to 
politics. At the word Luxembourg, a silent 
old gentleman at our left hand, who had hither- | 
to distinguished himself chiefly by taking out a 
huge pork-pie and a huge clasp-knife, upon 
which he and a youth opposite lunched content- 
edly; this fat, round-faced, phlegmatic person 
turned round, his blue eyes glaring, and stam- | 
mered out a question in the worst possible 
French. It was answered politely, of course ; 
and the lively French gentleman took the ut- 
most pains to make out his fellow-traveler’s 
meaning. Others helped, and by degrees the 
whole carriage warmed up into sociability, and 
made frantic efforts at general conversation. 
This was difficult, seeing we were two French, 
two Germans, two English; the French could 
not speak a word of German or English, the 
Germans had no English and very little French, 
the English boasted about six words of German, 
and as to their French—well! the less conceited 
they were on that matter the better. Under | 
these melancholy circumstances the way in) 
which we all six jabbered at one another—mu- | 
tually interpreting or misinterpreting, and re- | 
sorting mostly to the universal language of 
signs and smiles—luckily a pleasant face needs | 
no dictionary—was highly creditable to all par- 
ties. The more so, as every body being of 


| come across—especially the younger one. 


| thinness of the Norman beer. 


a , 
strong and diametrically opposite politics, diq 
not add to the calmness of conversation. 

The Frenchman and the elderly German jim- 


The former leaned forward, his black eyes dart- 
ing fire, and his long mustache almost standing 
on end with excitement, and poured forth 
torrent of words, happily half unintelligible, 
The latter sat back, glowing in a dumb white 
heat of wrath, and imitated the ‘‘ click” of a 
musket, as his only available expression of what 
every German meant to do to every Frenchman 


rather than resign Luxembourg; at which we 
| all burst out laughing, or else, in plain English 
| (which we found ourselves rapidly forgetting, 


and becoming polyglotized), the carriage would 
soon hgve been too hot to hold us. 

Then general and domestic politics took the 
lead, and we ali spoke our minds, and heard 
our opposite neighbors’, pretty plainly. But 


jas this is not the custom in France, and as 


much that was said was confided to English 
honor and English reticence, I will not repeat 


| it, though it was the most interesting part of 


the journey. We turned from that smiling 
Normandy—its hills and its dales, its pastures 
and farms, its picturesque villages, towns, and 
churches, which we caught sight of in passing, 
and hoped to see more of by-and-by—to the hu- 
man elements around us: the strong national 
characteristics which are the finest study of 
travelers. Of course, they were nothing to us, 


| these sfrangers—met for an hour, and never to 


be met again—and yet we felt a vague kindly 
interest in the honest German who had left his 
household behind him—and he evidently thought 
a good deal of ma fiumille—and was going to 
spend a week with his brother, settled here in 
France. Also, with less sympathy, but a good 
deal of curiosity, we contemplated these first 
specimens of French gentlemen that we had 
He, 
as he talked, convinced us more than ever of 
that I have before named, the tigerish element, 
which is never quite absent from the gay French 
nature. Looking at this man—smiling, courte- 
ous, kindly no doubt in his way, yet ready on 
occasions to blaze up into something which one 
would rather have in a friend than an enemy, 
we comprehended how Za Revolution happened, 
and why it has changed into une revolution— 
no exceptional tempest, but a sort of everyday 


| whirlwind, which comes to the French people 


as natural as the air they breathe. How long 


| the next will be staved off—who knows ? 


The ice once broken, it was wonderful how 


friendly we all became, how patient of one 


|another’s obtrusive nationalities, though the 


Frenchmen did give a polite shrug or two, 
aside, at the German’s extreme slowness, and 
the German, walking up and down a station, 
made two pathetic confidential complaints to us 


| —~of the impossibility of comprehending that 


fast-talking Frenchman, and of the extreme 
Still we amused 
ourselves much, and got out of one another 
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an amount of cosmopolitan facts and feelings, 
enough to ponder and speculate on for many a 
And when we parted—never, certainly, 
et again in this world—it was with adieux 


—— 


day. 
to me 
and good wishes cordial as sincere ; which, if 
any of them ever read this paper—almost an 
impossibility to suppose—we hereby beg to re- 
jndorse. 

And so we came, full of cheery and kindly 
thoughts and pleasant expectations, to the first 
break in our journey, 2 small station about half- 
way on the Paris and Havre line. The coun- 
try—and lovely country it is—lay spread out 
before us, with a sunshiny, welcoming smile ; 
the clatter of strange tongues began to seem 
less unfamiliar; we had found out that French 
nature was human nature, just the same as our 
own. The great lesson for which one goes into 
a foreign country, to like it, to be content in it, 
to get over our prejudice against it, and grow 
humble, rather than proud, by comparisons, was 
beginning to be learned. La belle France! 
Yes. it was really: so to us to-day. And to- 
morrow? But that must stand over for an- 
other paper. 


WALTER COLQUITT OF GEORGIA. 

N all that constitutes human capability Wal- 

ter T, Colquitt was a most wonderfully gifted 
man. One who knew him well would find it 
difficult to conceive of any business of life, from 
the humblest merely physical to the highest 
purely intellectual pursuit, in which he might 
not have attained to excellence. In person he 
was about 5 feet 8 inches in height, and though 
his weight was over 175 pounds, such was the 
symmetry of his form and the perfection of his 
proportions, that while his personal presence 
never failed to attract attention any where, it 
was only upon close observation that it was per- 
ceived that he was over the medium size. In 
physical power he was probably never exceeded 
by any man of his weight, and in all those ath- 
letic sports and exercises requiring the combina- 
tion of strength and activity he rarely, if ever, 
met his equal. 

Commencing the practice of the law about 
the year 1820 in the county of Walton, then 
one of the frontier counties of Georgia, and new- 
ly settled by as rough and hardy a population 
as is usually to be found, he at once secured a 
good practice and acquired great personal pop- 
ularity. 

The combination of those qualities of head, 
heart, and person, which can secure the love, 
admiration, and respect of all classes of people, 
is a rare gift, and seldgm possessed in a higher 
degree than by him. Kind as the sun in his 
feelings, his hand as open as day to charity, he 
extended relief to suffering and distress, in 
whatever shapes they presented themselves, 
without inquiring very closely how they were 
produced, or what might be the real merits of 
the sufferers. He had a benignant smile, and 
a kind and cheering word for all, and if, in his 
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intercourse with men, he was at all a respecter 
of persons, it was in favor of the poor and hum 
ble. 

Popular as he was personally with all classes, 
he was not lgng without enemies. Political 
feeling was strong and bitter between the Troup 
and Clarke parties, into which the State was 
then divided, the latter of which was overwhelm- 
ingly in the majority in the county; being of 
the other party and of an ardent temperament, 
he was often engaged in political discussions, 
not unfrequently resulting in rough-and-tumble 
fights in which he was always victor. In a 
fighting community the man who whips every 
body he fights always has friends. He had 
whipped so many of the fighting men of the 
opposing party, and had acquired so much 
strength and influence, that it was deemed nec- 
essary that he should be whipped by somebody, 
as well for the purpose of diminishing his influ- 
ence as for the gratification of those who had 
suffered from his prowess. Accordingly, for 
that purpose a giant of a fellow, by the name 
of Kelton, who was considered, in the phrase of 
the country, ‘* by a long jump the best man” in 
al] that region, was imported from a neighbor- 
ing county by some of the party leaders. They 
were not long in finding an opportunity of set- 
ting him upon Colquitt. 

In all the newly-settled counties of the South 
log rollings, corn shuckings, and quiltings were 
institutions growing out of the necessities of a 
sparse population, and combining utility with 
social enjoyment. Invitations were generally 
given as far as convenient, rather as informa- 
tion than for any other purpose, for all were 
welcome. Colquitt, though residing in the vil- 
lage, was frequently specially invited, because 
having been reared upon a farm he had been 
accustomed to, and enjoyed them as highly as 
any of them; and besides, he knew more anec- 
dotes and songs, and told and sung them better 
than any body, and was particularly popular 
with the women, old and young, because, as 
they said, ‘‘he was the familiarest and hand- 
somest young man, and the prettiest dancer in 
the county.” 

At the quiltings the women of the neighbor- 
hood, old and young, were invited to do the 
quilting, and the men were expected to come 
in the evening to close up witha dance. Those 
of the men who did not choose to dance built 
up a fire of pine-knots in the yard, by the light 
of which they engaged, as their humor dictated, 
in jumping, wrestling, pitching quoits, playing 
‘** old sledge,” or talking ; never neglecting the 
consumption of a reasonable weed, sometimes 
an unreasonable quantity of whisky. <A half- 
dozen fisty-cuffs were not uncommon, nor gen- 
erally considered of importance enough to leave 
any permanent ill feelings between the parties 


| to them. 


The better class of country houses were dou- 
ble log-cabins ; that is, two log pens, with an 
open passage or hall ten or twelve feet wide 
between them, and all under one cover. This 
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passage served as a place to hang up saddles, 
bridles, harness, etc. ; was used as the dining- 


room in summer, and occasionally in bad weath- | 
er as a sleeping place for half a dozen dogs kept 


for the chase. ‘The chimneys avere built of 
wood and daubed with clay; the fire-places 


were six or eight feet wide and three or four in | 
depth; in cold weather fires were made in them | 


by piling on logs of oak and hickory. 

A quilting at one of these houses had been 
proclaimed ; knowing that Colquitt would be 
there, his enemies made their arrangements to 
have their bully Kelton in attendance. It would 
be a double gratification to have him whipped 
in presence of the girls. 

The quilts had been finished, the room had 
been cleared, and the dancing had been going 
on for some time; the logs in the fire-place had 
burned down to a bed of coals, and one of the 
benches, which had served as a seat for the 
quilters, had been set against the wall across 
the fire-place to be out of the way of the dan- 
cing. The men who were not in the dance were 


variously engaged in the yard ; a knot of them, 


among whom was the bully, was around the 
whisky-jug. 
ing general admiration by his elegant dancing, 
and securing the favor of all by the exercise 
of that strange power we sometimes find in 


men, of impressing upon each individual of a | 


crowd that he is especial favorite, and that 
without any apparent purpose to produce that 
effect. He seemed so entirely given up to the 
festivities of the evening, and to enjoy them so 
highly ; there was so much ease and such an 
entire absence of care in his manner that an 
observer would not have supposed he was cog- 
nizant of any thing outside of the room, much 
less that he felt the slightest apprehension of 
trouble or danger; nevertheless, the movements 
in the yard had not escaped his observation. 
He knew that this man Kelton had been brought 
to the county to whip him, that he and his back- 
ers were there for that purpose, and that the 
attempt would be made. If he had anticipated 
a meeting there he would have been accom- 
panied by friends from the village to see him 
fair play ; as it was, he was without a man upon 
whom he could rely as a friend in such an 
emergency. 

At the close of one of the dances the bully 
came into the room appearing to be in a pas- 
sion, and made some rather offensive remarks, 
evidently intended for Colquitt. They were 
not actually insulting, but were of a character 
that might naturally call forth such a reply as 
would afford a pretext for an attack. Colquitt 
at once approached him, and with an irresist- 
ible kindness of manner said to him; ‘* My 
friend, I have seen that some of those men in 
the yard have been urging you to raise a diffi- 
culty with me. Why should you and T fight ? 
I know that you have nothing against me. You 
are counted the best man in the whole country, 
and I should hate mightily to have to fight 
you; but I don’t think you are going to let 


Colquitt was in the house excit- | 
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}these men make a tool of you to do the fighting 
they are afraid to do themselves. You and | 
oughtn’t to fight each other any how, when we 
can do so much better by being friends. Wj; 
you at my side we could walk over any croy qd.” 
| They entered into a friendly conversation, 1 hich 
Colquitt closed by saying: *‘Go back and tel] 
those fellows that Colquitt never did you am 
| harm; that he says, he will fight any of them. 
| or all of them, one at a time: tell them if any 
|of them want him whipped they must do j 
themselves, and that you will stand by and see 
there’s a fair fight.” ; 

| Kelton had got into a perfectly good-humor, 
| swore he would do as Colquitt said, and gaye 
him his hand in friendship. But when he we: 
back to the crowd they laughed at him for back- 
ing out; they said Colquitt had either scared 
him or talked him out of it with his smooth 
tongue, and by dint of ridicule, persvasion, and 
a few more drinks of whisky, they had him in 
| trim to return to the attack at the close of the 
jnext reel, This time they went with him t 
the door for the purpose of preventing him by 
| their presence from again faltering in his reso- 
lution. 

Colquitt knew that a fight was now inevita- 
ble, and that nothing was left for him but t 
manceuvre for the advantage. He took his po- 
sition near the fire, and as Kelton approached 
commenced talking to him as pleasantly as 
though he had not the slightest suspicion of 
his hostile intent. The bully could not com 
mence the fight without some pretext. He did 
not dream that there was any possibility that 
Colquitt might commence; and after what had 
passed between them before, and the very pleas- 
ant manner in which Colquitt met now, there 
ew ne excuse for a direct insult. He con- 
| cluded therefore that it was necessary to give 
| his conversation such a bearing as should pro- 

voke Colquitt into saying something which he 
| might at least pretend to construe into an in- 
sult. Supposing this would consume some con- 
siderable time, he deliberately put one foot upon 
the bench and rested his elbow upon his knee 
}and his chin upon his hand. Being a very tall, 
as well as a very large man, this brought his 
| head about upon a level with Colquitt’s shoul- 
der. He then made some remark which, under 
other circumstances, Colquitt might have re- 
| sented as insulting; but he laughed and joked 
as though he considered it all in fun. The fel- 
low was chewing tobacco; soon he turned his 
head to spit in the fire; the moment he did it, 
| Colquitt, throwing all his force into the blow, 
| struck him just under the ear, knocked him over 
|the bench into the fire, and, jumping over the 
| bench, commenced kicking and stamping him. 
| As-soon as they could reach him the men at the 
|door pulled him away and drew him into the 
| middle of the floor. In doing this they over- 
jturned the bench. Bully scrambled out of the 
| fire and they released Colquitt; but they re- 
|leased him a moment too soon. Before Kelton 
| had fairly straightened himself Colquitt sprung 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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at him, knocked him back into the fire, and | 


seizing hold of the log above the fire-place, 
held on and kicked and stamped him for sev- 
seconds before they could succeed in break- 
ing his hold upon the log and pull him away. 
Bully again crawled out of the fire badly burned, 
and though he came from so warm a bed he 
was perfectly cooled—the fight was all gone out 


eral 


of him. 

This was the last attempt that was made to 
whip Colquitt. Shortly after this he was elect- 
ed by the Legislature Judge of the Superior 
Courts of a cireuit newly formed in another part 
of th@ State, to which he removed. About the 
same time he became a member of the Metho- 
dist Church, and to the office of Judge added 
that of local preacher. To this day, however, 
the old men of that region tell over his exploits, 
and assert that in his prime he was able to whip 
any man in the world. 

In the beginning of life he was considerably 
addicted to horse-racing and gambling, in both 
of which he was eminently successful. It was 
his delight to be enticed into a game by the 
professional gamblers, and numerous are the 
anecdotes which were current of the fleecings 
they received at his hands, when they supposed 
The almost 
entire absence of beard and the freshness of his 
complexion gave him a very youthful appear- 
ance, and as he was known to have money, the 
gamblers, until experience had, to their cost, 
taught them better, thought they had picked up 
a fine subject when they could engage him in 


they were catching ‘‘a sucker.” 


agame. It soon came to pass that none but 
those whd did not know him chose to engage 
in that hazardous amusement. Now and then 
a stranger would come along and delight him- 
This 
occurred with a man by the name of Pierce, 
from Philadelphia, who had the reputation of 
being the best ‘‘Seven-up” player in the Unit- 
ed States. Of course every body knows that 
with gamblers this means that he can handle 
cards more dextrously and cheat more adroitly 


self with the anticipation of a good haul. 


than any body else. 

The place known as the Indian Springs was 
then the favorite watering-place and summer- 
resort of Georgia, and the gamblers were al- 
ways fully represented. Pierce was there one 
summer, and having seen Colquitt moving about, 
remarked to some of the gamblers that he would 
like to get hold of “that boy.” The gamblers, 
most of whom had paid for a knowledge of his 
skill, were very willing to see him fall into Col- 
quitt’s hands, and reported Pierce’s remark to 
him. As with two young people of different 
sexes who are mutually pleased, it was easy 
for them to meet by accident and alone. One 
morning when the guests had gone down to 
the spring, as was their custom, Colquitt hap- 
pened to saunter into the parlor of the hotel, 
and Pierce happened to be there reading a 
newspaper. They soon struck up an acquaint- 
ance, and Pierce proposed, as every body was 
gone, and things looked a little dull, they should 
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amuse themselves with a game of cards. Col 
that they 
should not play for money—only enough to 


quitt assented upon the condition 
make the game interesting. Pierce proposed 
Colquitt won, and Pierce 
Col- 


He 


five dollars a game. 


proposed to double, to which, of course 


quitt could not object, as he was wit ner. 
won, and again they doubled. The nl 
at the spring had missed them, and suspectin 
the cause of their absence, walked up to see the 
fun. As they entered the room Jack Waters, 
a celebrated gambler, said : 

** Well, Pierce, how do you come 
that boy _ 

‘I don’t come on at all; 
every game, and has won thirteen hundred and 


on beating 


he has beaten m« 
fifty dollars from me. I never had such a 
of luck in my life.” 

** Well,” said Waters, ‘‘ you'll keep having it 
as long as you play with him; it’s just the sort 
of luck we all have with him.” 

These things 
to any credit, but as evidences of the variety and 
extent of his powers. 
expressed his regret that any of his time or his 


powers had been wasted rpon unworthy pur- 


un 


are related not as entitling him 


In his after-life he often 


suits. 
Intellectually Colquitt was simply a wonder, 
With an intellect which grasped and mastered 
every subject, with so little seeming effort as to 
take the appearance of intuition, he posse 
in a variety and perfection seldom if 
equaled, what may perhaps properly be termed 
the accompaniments, which at once adorn and 
pure intellect. 
of his 


give availability and range to 
The and 
pressed and aroused, or soothed at his will, 
every passion and feeling of our nature. When 
for the purpose of preparing the way for reach- 
ing the understanding, he would quiet all pas- 


tones modulations voice ex- 


sion and feeling and remove ail prejudice, his 
tones were as soft and sweet as the breathings 
of the Zolian harp; as he spoke of virtue and 
purity and peace, they were as gentle and ten- 
Would he 


move you to sadness ?—they were as plaintive 


der as the first cooings of infancy. 


as the wail of the whip-poor-will at the approach 
of night. Would he awaken feelings of cheer- 
fulness ?—they were as glad and joyous as the 
notes of the mocking-bird, as, from the topmost 
twig of some lofty tree, she pours forth her melo- 
dy in greeting to the opening morn. Would he 
cheer and inspire his friends in a political con- 
test ?—they swelled out as shrill, as clear, and as 
loud as the clarion’s blasts that call the embat 
tled hosts to the conflict of arms. Was it his 
purpose to arouse feelings of anger and rage ?- 

they were as harsh and as fierce as the yell of 
the wounded tiger. Would he inspire feelings 
of woe ?—they were as majestically solemn as 
the voice of the rolling thunder. His face was 
as expressive and as much under his control as 
his voice; his talent for mimicry brought every 
thing within its range; he was a consummate 
actor, and would render you farce, comedy, or 
tragedy with all the truthfulness of life ; or, if it 
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suited his purpose better, exaggerated into broad 
and ludicrous caricature, or dwarfed into ri- 
diculous and distorted diminutiveness. With 
an intuitive perception of character he meas- 
ured men at a glance and weighed them as ina 
balance, rarely failing to estimate them at their 
true value. With a power of observation which 


saw and a memory that retained every thing, | 


he possessed the rare power of drawing at pleas- 
ure upon his store, which seemed unlimited in 
variety and inexhaustible in quantity; for he 
was never at a loss for an apt illustration to en- 
force and fix an argument, to give point to a 
witticism, to add zest to a ludicrous conception, 
to give force to ridicule, to make sareasm more 
biting, or irony more pungent and bitter. 

No man ever possessed greater power to win 
and to hold the attention of an audience. His 
services were sought in all the important crim- 
inal cases within his reach; the court-house 
was always crowded when he spoke; while 
others were haranguing the jury the people 
might amuse themselves in the court-yard, or 
adjourn to the neighboring bar-rooms, or go off 
to attend to some little matter until the others 
were through; but when he arose to address 
the jury the house was soon filled. It not un- 
frequently occurred that at the close of these 
cases the trials ran far into and sometimes 
through the night. As Colquitt always made 
the concluding argument on his side, it was fre- 
quently very late, or perhaps it would be more 
strictly correct to say very early, when he com- 
menced speaking on these occasions. 

Visiting the court-house at twelve or one 
o’clock upon one of these*occasions you would 
find groups of men standing in the yard and 
sitting on the steps, waiting to hear Colquitt. 
Entering the house you see the Judge sitting 
“like Patience ona monument smiling at grief ;” 
before him a lawyer engaged in the hardest 
work that ever fell to the lot of man, making, 
under a sense of duty, a speech to men who 
are evidently feeling no sort of interest in what 
he is saying, but showing unmistakable signs 
of weariness and listlessness, Some of the jury 
are yawning and stretching and rubbing their 
eyes to keep themselves awake from mere 
courtesy. Some are occasionally nodding and, 
perchance, two or three actually fast asleep. 
Around the room are stretched on the benches 
all others who, from choice or necessity, have 
remained. 

At length the time arrives for Colquitt to be- 
gin. The first sound of his voice arouses the 
sleepers; the house begins to fill, and in five 
minutes the appearance of the jury gives no 
evidence that they had been weary and sleepy 
a few minutes before, nor any indication that 
they would ever be so again. They were no 
longer prisoners of the law for the performance 
of a necessary but irksome and wearisome duty ; 
they were the favored guests at a rich banquet, 
where every thing was spread in profusion. 
Words have no power to convey an idea at all 
approaching the reality of his powers as an ad- 


}vocate. No powers of 
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description would sy 

ceed in producing more than a faint and far; p 
conception of one of those great jury speeches 
which Colquitt himself could never concejy 

but under the inspiring influences of the ocea 
sion, nor reproduce after the inspiration of ¢] 

hour had passed awny. 

None of these speeches have ever been 
ported, because they could not be. The pho 
nographer who could have recorded his wo) 
must have had the ability to do it blindfold 
for it was impossible to keep the eyes off } 
while he was speaking. } 


l, 


And even if he had 
the words they would not be the speech. A 
painting of a thunder-storm, without the splas! 
of the falling rain, the rush and moan 
howlings of the contending winds, the sudder 
leap, the vivid flash, and the lurid glare of the 
lightning, the startling burst and the distant 
roll of the muttering thunder, would convey to 
one who had never witnessed it about as ¢ 
rect an idea of the reality as would the words of 
one of Colquitt’s great jury speeches witl 
the sounds, the intonations, and modulations of 
his voice, the expressions of his face, and th 
action of his body. The one might be a bett 
storm than any body else could put upon can- 
the other a better speech than any bod 
else could put upon paper; but, ‘to com] Wi 
great things with small,” the spirit of the mak 
of the storm would not be in the one, the spirit 
of the maker of the speech would not be i 
other. 

It never entered into the head of the listener 


Vas 5 


to suspect that he was attempting to make : 


display, or was speaking for what is usually 
termed effect. It seemed to be the earnest ef 
fort of an earnest spirit, forgetful of itself, care- 
less of all outward surroundings, and laboring 
only to impress upon others its own deep 
fervent convictions. His words were of the 
simplest and most common soft; his illustrations 
drawn from the most familiar things; he dis- 
robed the great principles of the law of all mys- 
tery; dealt with them as things of plain com- 
mon-sense, made for and applicable to the ey 
eryday affairs of life, and brought them within 
the comprehension of the commonest under- 
standing. 

His speeches were unique in their structure. 
They exhibited nothing of that order and ar- 
rangement established by rule, to which ordi- 
nary men are compelled to resort. He took 
no notes either of the testimony or the argu- 
ments; yet it was never known that any im 
portant point of either escaped him. Every 
thing connected with the case appeared to be 
spread out bodily and visibly before him, and 
he picked up one piece here and another there, 
as he found he could work them in to most ad- 
vantage, and the result proved that he placed 
them where they contributed most to the 
strength of the structure. 

He never permitted the minds of his hearers 
to become fatigued. If in the discussion of 
the law or the testimony he discovered in the 





ry symptoms of weariness he took care to fix | 


.ome strong point upon their minds, and then 
he left his work and led them off to play; but 
neither he nor his hearers ever forgot where | 
they left off. He frequently found it necessary 
o make these digressions ; 
re the gambols of a whale, and when he re- | 


é 


urned to his subject he grappled it with the | 


rength of a lion. When he closed his speech 
very body felt that it was a finished work. It 
s rarely that an argument is made upon any 
ibject but that somebody thinks he could have 
made some part of it Men 
times perhaps thought that some part of Col- 


BS } 


stronger. some- 


juitt’s speech might have been omitted with- | 


iM: 


hing that might have been said with advant- 


it injury, but never that he had omitted any 


> 


Although all his life taking an active part in 


he 


politics 
litical advancement. 
litical position, nor, with the exception of the 
judgeship, any office at all, That he was fre- 
juently a candidate, was that, on account of his 
great personal popularity and his extraordinary 


owers as a stump speaker, he was urged into 


it by his friends when a hard race was to be | 


1. He was frequently elected to the State 


Legislature, twice to the representative branch | 
f Congress, and once United States Senator; 


f 
this position he resigned before his term of sery- 
ice expired. 

Nature in her efforts rarely reaches so near- 
Not that in any 


ly the perfection of manhood, 
one thing he may not have had his equals, in 
some his superiors ; but that, in the whole range 
of human capability, from the humblest per- 


formance of the physical to the highest achieve- | 


ment of the intellectual man, it is doubtful if 

there was in the world a man who, upon trial, 

vould not have been found greatly his inferior 

a large majority of them. 

“He was a man: take him for 
I shall not look upon his like 


} 
in 


all, 


etter than all he died, as for the last thirty 
A 


B 


years of his life he had lived, a Christian. 


short time before his death a friend, passing | 
| 


through the city of Macon, where he had gone 
it the request of his family to procure the sery- 
ices of a celebrated physician, called to see him. 
He was very cheerful and suffering no pain, 


and said to his friend, ‘‘I am very glad that | 


you have come; I have been wishing to see 
you once more before I die.” Being told that 
he did not look like a dying man and might yet 
recover he said, “* No I shall die, and sooner 
than any body expects. 


I might recover, it was probable I would die in 


a month or two ; and if I had any affairs to settle | 


either for time or eternity it would be well for 
me to attend tothem. — I told him I had neither 
time nor strength to attend to worldly business, 
and should leave that to others; that he need 


not be afraid to tell me that I must die, for I} 


knew even better than he how near I was to the 


MRS. LINCHP 


but his digressions | 


was singularly unambitious of po- 
: | 
He never sought any po- | 


| known where de 


| progress of events, 
| 


] . 
ery fashionable accom] lishment ; they stea 
| mounted the ladder of prosperity, and seated 


My physician told me | 
the other day that, though it was possible that | 
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end ; that the contemplati 
new thing with me, and its 
with it no terrors th 

tion for it until now.” 
“though like Peter I have 
Lord afar off I have t 
and feel that he is nearmenow. Th 

‘th is finished, my 


nevel 


has given me upon the ear 
counts are settled, and I am waiting for his « 
Even now I feel that I am 
valley of the shadow of deat] 
evil, for his rod and hi 
MRS. LINCHPIN’S FRIEND. 

LINCHPIN was 

iose bark of life ot as yet 
She had 


aring forties.” 


ed into 
rubville, wher 

had married ider age Daniel Linchpi 
then head clerk in th re, 
> a flourishing merchan 
butter and cheese business in New York. 
either of these simple-minded young 


brought y an aunt in Sc 
at a tel 
e principal village st 
t in the 

Had 
pe ople 


about to lead them 


om< 


but since be 


tiny was 
gun life with more amb 


they might have b 
could not have loved 


but certainly they 

other better than they did wh 
As it was 
blessings which fate had ec 
the head of Daniel Linchpin the 
affection did not follow, by way of ce mp nsation 
He was a great, burly, 


good-natured man, devoting to his wife and 


starting in tl 
midst the 
ued to hea} 


loss of his wife’s 


race together, 


, 


for other advantages. 


| children all the time and money that his bu 
| ness left at his dis} 


yosal. His home in 
re and n 


in her 


n 


became m«¢ re el 
gant, his wife less and less limited 
children better instructed i ev- 


lily 


= 
11S 


penses, 


themselves securely on its highest round. Just 
at this time the butter and cheese interest called 
Mr. Linchpin away from his home and fam 
forsome months. He therefore proposed t 
wife, over whose comfort he was always watch- 
ful, to send for some elderly friend to b 
companion during his absence. His daught 
now nearly grown up, were at boarding-scl 
and his eldest son was at a distant 
| academy ; Mrs. Linchpin therefore wou 


, 


quite alone but for this arrangement, ar 
was made with all the rapidity that cir 
| stances would admit of. The person who was 
| to take the vacant place beside the hearth of 
the Linchpins was no other than Miss Susannah 
Boneset, the relative who had brought up Mrs. 
Linchpin, and for whom she still retained a 
| sincere and grateful affection. For this la 
named lady, though not without some wea 
| nesses, had many admirable qualities ; 
others, a warm heart and a great desire to make 
those around her happy, are not to be forgotten. 
It must be admitted that on the evening of 
Aunt Susannah’s arrival a slight feeling of a 
neyance filled Mrs. Linchpin’s gentl 


ny 


n- 


} 
heart 
Cart 
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when she found her relative’s appearance en- 
tirely out of keeping with her own elegant sur- 
roundings. Mrs. Linchpin had gradually, in 
twenty years of prosperous married life, grown 
very much into harmony, outwardly at least, 
‘with her own brightening destiny; but Aunt 
Susannah had been vegetating at Scrubville for 
these twenty years, as she had for many pre- 
viously, and, like a faded picture in a new and 
gaudy frame, her present setting but made the 
contrast more glaring and disadvantageous. 

She was, however, received most warmly by 
her affectionate niece, and was soon at her ease 
in one of the many comfortable chairs in the 
Linchpin domicile. Very wisely Mrs. Linch- 
pin had denied herself to visitors for that even- 
ing, and she and her aunt talked over old times 
at Scrubville with an interest that not 
dulled by change or circumstances. 

** Well, Anna Mary,” said Aunt Susannah, 
setting her gold-rimmed spectacles more firmly 
on her nose, and taking a steady look at her 
niece from top to toe—*‘ well, Anna Mary, for 
a woman of your age, 1 must say you are look- 
ing real smart! I scé your hair is a leetle 
turned on the top, but your teeth is good, and 
your cheeks is as rosy as pippins. You always 
was a fair complected person, and they do wear 
wonderful!” Anna Mary blushed brighter than 
any pippin at these remarks, but took no offense. 
Iler aunt was the same exactly as when she had 
left her protection twenty years before, and she 
knew her to be devoted to her now as ever. 

** Well, auntie,” she said, “you know Mr. 
Linchpin and I have been very happy together, 
and he has done very well in the world; I am 
sure I ought to be happy and contented if any 
one is.” 

**Dannel is a fine man,” said the elder lady, 
with a knowing, look ; ‘* I knowed he’d ‘ make a 
spoon’ when you married him. I always liked 
his countenance when he lived up to Scrubville, 
and sold you peppermint out of the jar in Mr. 
Jones's store. You made a good choice, Anna 
Mary, when you married, and he’s a man who'll 
never alter, as sure as my name is Susannah 
Boneset.” 

Anna Mary remained meditative for some 
moments, 

** Somehow, aunt,” she said at last, ‘‘I don’t 


was 


think my husband is half appreciated by the | 


people we know here; since we have moved up 
town and been more visited, I can see how dif- 
ferent he is from the other gentlemen I meet. 
You know he is not educated like them, and is 
rather rough in his manners, and then he al- 
ways wears such horrid old clothes! I don't 
wonder that these people don’t take to him very 
much; but it’s too bad, for he’s just as good as 
gold, every inch of him.” 

“That’s just what I always said,” echoed 
Miss Boneset. ‘I’ve knowed a plenty of men 
in my day, and there wasn’t one to compare 
with him. Well, Anna Mary,” she added, ‘‘if 
Dannel does wear old clothes, he don’t make 
you do it, that’s clear, for you look this minute 
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like the Queen of Sheba goin’ to see Solom, 
Is that vour best dress you’ve put on, ont of re 
spect tome? If you have I’m sure I’m much 
obliged to you, though it wasn’t neces i ; 

**Oh, not at all, aunt!” said Anna Mar 
laughing, ‘‘this is only my usual afternoc 
dress ; 


on 
I have many up stairs much handsomer 


I see a great deal of company, and every body 
dresses here. ‘To-morrow I shall take you ov 
and buy you ever so many nice things myself 
for I want you to look your prettiest while y: 
stay with me.” : 

Aunt Susannah smiled a grim smile at this 
implied compliment, and the ladies soon re 
lapsed into a conversation as to the merits of 
different dress materials, into which we will not 
follow them. 

Miss Susannah’s appearance was not, after 
all, very much benefited by the change in her 
outside garb. 
nose, her tall, gaunt form, were not in any way 
improved by a new style of drapery, but she 
very fond of her niece, and seeing that’Seru) 
ville fashions were not exactly the thing for 
town, she submitted without a murmur to these 
necessary alterations. She now began to feel 
herself at home, and directed her attention to 
the numerous friends who frequented her niece's 
abode, and made her evening parlor a place of 
rendezvous, 

“What makes you let those people be 
much at home in ; she said at last 
to her niece; ‘*‘ you was always a retiring girl 
up to Serubville, and wouldn’t be put upon no 
how. Why, ’pears to me your house is jest like 
a hotel; Mr. Smith comes to lunch and Miss 
Brown drops in to dinner, and as to that Mr. 
Bruce, why he’s here all the time! I guess i 
don't cost him much for his board !” 

‘* Why, aunt, these people are all my friends, 
and come here because they like me, I suppose. 
And as to Mr. Bruce, he is a very particular 
friend indeed, and he doesn’t come a bit too 
often to please me.” 

‘* Hoity toity! I s’pose I shouldn’t have said 
nothin’, being a visitor myself, but if there's a 
thing in the world I hate, it’s an old bachelor, 
runnin’ people’s houses down, and warming 
their toes at other men’s fires! I never could 
bear old bachelors any how, they’re all corrupt, 
every one on ’em!” 

“And what do you say 
said her niece, kissing her aunt with a mis- 
chievous look out of her eyes; ‘ you don’t think 
they are malicious or unkind in the least, do 
you? and they never make severe remarks about 
other folks by any accident, do they ?” 

“They ain’t no worse to people than they de- 
serve, any how,” returned Miss Boneset ; “and 
they don’t set up to be any better themselves 
than they reelly are. A man who can’t find a 
wife for himself ain’t no business gallivantin’ 
around after other men’s; he'd better leave that 
alone entirely. Sendin’ bokays,” she muttered, 
‘and keepin’ quiet folks out of their beds half 
the night with their philanderin’! They’re all 


Her sharp eyes, her sharper 


our house ?” 


about old maids?” 





MRs. 


corrupt, every mother’s son of them—lI'll live 
and die on that!” 

Mrs. Linchpin, seeing her aunt so strongly 
fixed in her opinion, said nothing more to 
arouse her ire; and Miss Boneset, finding that 
her remarks were not received with the same 
pl 
the subject for the present. 


if 


easure with which they were uttered, dropped 


Her sharp eyes were not, however, the less 
open to the proceedings of Mr. Bruce, who be- 
ing a man who enjoyed the pleasures of domes- 
tic life, principally in the homes of others, did 
not hesitate to propitiate Miss Boneset with the 
most marked attentions. He liked Mrs. Linch- 
pin extremely ; she was pretty, very kind-heart- 
ed, and very hospitable; her family dinners 


good, her fires were bright, her easy-chairs 


were 
were comfortable. He could easily afford a 

bouquets and some flattering speeches in 
turn for the enjoyment of such advantages. 
The world was his oyster; he would deyour the 
delicate morsel and fling away the shell when 
his appetite was sated. He found, too, that 
Mrs. Linehpin’s simplicity of ctaracter made 
The credulity of her nature 
was unbounded, and the smallest whimper of 


her an easy dupe. 


grief, real or affected, roused her kindly sym- 
pathy. Mr. Bruce was not honest enough to 
refuse himself the pleasure of playing upon her 
weaknesses, although he was too indifferent or 
too indolent to care for deeper indications of 
feeling. He was, in short, only an elderly 
flirt, of whom there are hundreds in every large 
society, generally a harmless part of the 
munity, but a terribly selfish class for all that, 
and sometimes really dangerous. 

Miss Boneset, who, though lately a dweller 
in the rural districts, had managed to read the 
book of human nature pretty thoroughly early 
in life, was one of those upon whom no lesson 
When about eighteen 
she had been brought to a hand-to-hand strug- 
gle with misfortune; and in the various trying 
positions that poverty-and privation had forced 
upon her, she gathered up stores of worldly wis- 
dom, which in subsequent and brighter days 
made her a safe if not complacent friend. 

One result of her experience was a great dis- 
like to old bachelors; she looked upon Mr. Bruce 
and his compeers as direct emissaries of Satan, 
and gladly would she have shut her niece’s doors 
upon this fascinating Adonis of forty odd. 

But Mrs, Linchpin was not accustomed to 
such insinuating friendships, and enjoyed the 
novelty immensely; therefore she would have 
resented her aunt’s interference, and the aunt, 
on her part, had too much good sense to press 
the subject farther at an unseasonable time. 

One evening, however, Miss Boneset came 
into the parlor after Mr. Bruce’s departure, and 
found her niece with her eyes quite red and 
her handkerchief lying moist and flabby in her 
lap. 

“Land o’ hope, Anna Mary!” said the spin- 
ster, looking quite frightened at such an unusual 
spectacle, ‘‘ what has come to you now? I do 


com- 


is ever thrown away. 


LINCHP 
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believe that man has been 
Child, what is the matter?” 

“Oh, aunt!” said Mrs. Linchpin, loo! 
Mi 
I have had such a serious talk! I lare it’s 
dreadful when one thinks how much real unhap 


making you « 


solemn and rather sentimental, * Bruce and 


piness there is in the world; it makes me quite 
wretched! it does really.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Miss Boneset, 
don’t wonder, when you have every 
fortable and happy around you; and think of 
the paupers and beggars that haven't got a 
crust to put in their mouths! But I shouldn't 
think that would trouble Mr. Bruce v¢ 
I don’t believe he ever 
Domestic Missions.” 

Mrs. Linchpin colored, ‘‘ Well, aunty,” said 
she, ‘‘ that is not the kind of unhappins 
ly that we were talking about; there is a sort 


‘and I 


thing com 


rv much ; 


gives a penny, even to 


ss exact- 


of suffering that is entirely of the feelings, and 
yet is as bitter as the other,” 

* Hardly,” said Aunt § 
shake of the head. ‘* I think hunger and naked- 


usannah, with a wise 


have to 


as bad troubles as we 
At any rate I 
guess Mr. Bruce wouldn't like to change his, if 
it is him that’s in trouble—though I'm sure he 
don’t look like it, any more than yourself.” 

not in trouble at all,” said Mrs. 


ness are about 


encounter in this wicked world. 


“Oh no! 
Linchpin, with a little sigh; ‘but then he’s so 
lonely and forlorn in the world! I declare he 
made me feel dreadfully, talking over his sad 
condition! He has not a relative any where, 
he says, who cares about him, and if 
no one would shed a tear! 


he were 
to die 
Isn't it hard ?” 

‘It’s his own fault, then,” said Miss Boneset, 
sententiously ; “any body who's worth loving will 
have friends enough, to my thinking. As to 
relatives, he must be a mighty remarkable man 


to-morrow 


if he can’t find them somewhere; likely they’re 
poor, and he’s ashamed of ‘em, and so forgets 
all about ’em. However,” said Miss Susannah, 
after a moment’s silence, “that’s neither here 
nor there. What more did he say to you, Anna 
Mary? Did he happen to tell you why he never 
got married? I should jest like to know what 
he says on that head.” 

** Well,” said Mrs. Linchpin, blushing, ‘‘that 
was the hardest part of all, auntie; though you're 
so particular, you may not think so. He says 
he never met any one in his life he could really 
love, except one person, and she was a married 
woman.” 

** Do tell!” said Miss Boneset, with a scarce- 
ly concealed sneer; ‘‘ he zs a cool one, I must say! 
Did he happen to state the name of the only 
woman he ever loved ?” 

“Oh no!” said Mrs. Linehpin. ‘‘I teased 
him dreadfully about it; but I couldn’t get a 
word out of him. He says of course he would 
not dare to tell her how much he likes her; it 
would deprive him of her society entirely, But 
he says his fate is very bitter to him; and, in- 
deed, I think so too. I could not help trying to 


| . . . . 
comfort him. But it is of no use. He says he 
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must bear his destiny like a man. But it cer- 
tainly is a hard one!” 

**And so you cried about it!” said Miss 
Boneset. ‘* Well, the man can’t be such a fool 


after all, if he could work you up to that point. 


You never was a crying child when you was | 


young; and you've a good head of your own, 
that I know. But he’s a knave for all that, 
and deserves a good thrashing. I wish Dannel 
was here; I’d put him up to doin’ it!” 

**No you wouldn’t!” said Mrs, Linchpin. 
“Not in this house, at any rate. 
you, auntie, not to say any more disagreeable 
things about Mr. Bruce, for he is a real friend 
of mine, and the last man I would treat unkind- 
ly.” Miss Boneset said no more, but Mrs. 
Linchpin, a few minutes after, returned to the 
subject. 


“ Auntie, we are going to see some pictures | 


to-morrow, Mr. Bruce and I; and I should like 
to have you go with us. Mr. Bruce said he 
should be happy to have you accompany us, 
and, indeed, I must beg you as a favor to do 
so.” 

Miss Boneset hesitated a moment. ‘He 
won't enjoy it the more to have me along,” she 
said; ‘“howsomever, I think I'll go, all the 
same. I admire to see picters. But mind, 
Anna Mary, don’t you let that man pay for me 
at the door!” 

The exhibition was indeed satisfactory. Mrs. 
Linchpin and Mr. Bruce, after a cursory survey 
of the walls, sat down on a settee in the mid- 
dle of the room, and fell into a deep and earn- 
est conversation, Aunt Susannah, with short in- 
tervals of rest, going from canvas to canvas, 
reading in audible tones, and very slowly, the 
descriptions in the catalogue. While her eyes 
peered into the most remote recesses of the gal- 
lery they were taking in a view of the couple 
on the sofa, and her inmost soul was roused to 
wrath. 

**That man will turn her head with his flat- 
teries,” she said to herself. ‘* Such an old thing 
as he is should know better! and she’s no chick- 
en either,” added the irat« lady—* three grown- 
up children, and a husband as good as gold! 
Well, well, there’s no fool like an old fool, they 
say!” and she went on with her catalogue. But 
she was uneasy, and her countenance betrayed 
it. 

Mr. Bruce had indeed been saying more pret- 
ty things to Mrs. Linchpin than he had ever 
felt or intended to say at the start. The charm- 
ing naiveté with which she received his compli- 
ments amused him immensely. She took them 
so to heart, and appropriated them so entirely, 
that he could hardly restrain his laughter. He 
had all his life dealt in this coin in the fashion- 
able world which had been his home; but to 
have any one receive it as pure gold was a new 
experience even to him. 
clusion that Mrs. Linchpin was a unique speci- 
men of a class of women long since extinct. 

Just then Miss Boneset appeared, with her 
face a herald of misfortune. 


I must beg | 


He came to the con- | 
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**Anna Mary!” said she, much flustered. 
‘let's go home. I niiss my breast-pin With 
| your grandfather's hair in it, and I’m all in a 
| flutter to see whether or not I left it on my pin- 
| cushion.” ‘ 

Mr. Bruce got up and politely insisted upon 
| searching the gallery, but Miss Boneset pre- 
| vented him. 

**It’s no good at all,” said she; * J’ye bea 
walkin’ around the last half hour, and J must 
have seen it if it had dropped. It’s as big a 
dollar, and would have hit hard on the 
No, I must go home.” 

Home they accordingly went; but Miss Bone- 
set’s sorrow amounted to agony when she dis- 
covered that the precious relic of antiquity 
rot to be found. 

*T'll go back to-morrow and hunt that gal- 
lery from stem to stern,” said she to her niece, 
in private; “but I don’t believe it’s there fo. 
all that. Ohmy! I wish I hadn't a-went!” 

“I’m very sorry, aunt,” said Mrs. Linchpin; 
“but don’t worry too much, If the pin can't 
be found I will give you another as like it as 
the jeweler can make it. Don’t let it trouble 
you any more.” 

**It does afflict me dreadful!” said Miss 
3oneset, sighing. ‘* That lock of hair was th 
last your grandfather had on his head, and you 
can’t give me that back any how.” 

Mrs. Linchpin confessed her utter ina 

to supply that loss, and with an effort to turn 
| the conversation, introduced a still more unfor- 
tunate topic, no other than Mr. 

‘* Now don’t begin to praise hi 
Mary!” said Miss Susannah, her excitement 
increasing. ‘‘It makes me nigh savage to hear 
you talk about that old fellow as if there was 
| any thing in him but selfishness and vanity. 
| You do go on as if you was a simpleton, Anna 
| Mary, and you ought to be ashamed of your 

actions !” 

“T haven’t done any thing, auntie,” said 
| Mrs. Linchpin, looking very red in the face, 
| and the tears rushing into her eyes. ‘‘I think 
| you are very unjust to my particular friend.” 
| **Mr, Bruce is making a fool of you, Anna 

Mary, with all his fine speeches,” repeated Miss 
Boneset. ‘‘I’ve seen such things done before 
forlessreason. Iknow,’ she continued, severely, 
‘that he thinks me only a common person, be- 
cause I come from the country, and ain't like 
his fashionable acquaintances. gut I know 
right from wrong any how, and it’s a mean thing 
to run a man’s house down and flirt with his 
wife when he’s not by to defend himself. And 
after all, Anna Mary, he don’t care a pin for 
you really, that F'll bet any time. He's only 
making a convenience of your nice house and 
good dinners. If he was to meet any one who 
was as kind as you, and more to his taste, he’d 
drop you quick enough !” 

Mrs. Linchpin threw back her head. ‘‘ You've 
said quite enough, Aunt Susannah,” said she, in 
an angry tone, “if you please, we won't talk 
any more about Mr. Bruce to-day. I always 


s 


a 
floor, 


sruce. 
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thought that you were a good Christian woman, | 
and charitable in your opinions; but to charge 
Mr. Bruce with being «hangeable and mércena- | 
ry in his friendships, is what you've no right 
todo. You've no proof of it whatever; and I 
think it altogether inconsistent with his char- 

ter. So, if you please, we'll drop the subject 
entirely.” 

Miss Susannah set her mouth like a steel- 
trap, lest another offensive word should escape 
but between the loss of her 
ancestral jewel and that of her niece’s usually 
amiable temper, her sleep that night was short 
and troubled. 

At breakfast next morning Miss Boneset an- 
nounced her intention of returning to the gal- 
lery and having a good hunt after the family 


out of the corners ; 


reuc, 

‘‘Who knows,” said she, ‘* but what, 
all, it’s hidden away in some dark corner? At 
any rate I'll go and see. It'll ease my mind 
some, even if I don’t find it.” 

Mrs. Linchpin shook her heal, but said no- 
thing, and Miss Boneset, arraying herself in 
haste, went out, determined to be on the ground 
so soon as the doors should be open to visit- | 


aiter 


Ors. 

The gallery was not ready till ten o'clock, 
after which time Miss Boneset spent an hour 
in making the tour of the several rooms, and 
searching, with her sharp eyes, every inch of 
floor and every angle of wainscot. She was | 
obliged at last to give over the quest in despair, 
ind sitting down on one of the high-backed 
settees in the middle of the room, confessed to | 
herself that hope was at an end. 

At this moment a remarkably elegant-looking 
woman passed, in her walk through the gallery, | 
whose appearance instantly riveted Miss Bone- | 
set's attention. She was a beautiful and at the | 
same time a most stylish-looking person, and 
there was a certain air of refinement about her 
which littlke Mrs, Linchpin had never possessed 
in her happiest moments. Aunt Susannah rec- 
ognized the difference, without understanding 
it, and in her secret heart she drew comparisons 
between this lady and her own niece. When 
Mary Linchpin went out, even round the corner, 
to do an errand in the morning, she wore her 
best black velvet cloak, put diamond ear-rings | 
in her ears, and a bonnet covered with lace and 
feathers on her head; but this lady, Miss Bone- 
‘t observed, wore the plainest walking-dress ; | 
and although the fit of her garments was per- 
fect, the elegance of the whole effect was due 
to the woman alone. 

After a few moments she sat down on a sofa, 
directly back of the one on which Miss Boneset | 
was planted, and drawing the attention of a lit- | 
tle boy who was her companion, she began to | 
speak to him im French, with the most marvel- 
ous rapidity, 

Aunt Susannah vainly attempted to make out | 
the conversation which was going on so near | 
her, and then her mind wandered away from 
the scene, and she was lost in the consideration | 


S¢ 
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of a subject which has puzzled so many more 


learned heads than hers. From whence come 
those subtle distinctions in persons, which ren- 
der some so indubitably superior in refinement 
and elegance? These advantages may be alto- 
gether worthless, weighed in the balance of a 
higher moral standard ; but in the scale of fash- 
ionable society and social success they outweigh 
more valuable qualities, and force them to kick 
the beam. 

While Miss Boneset was thus vainly ponder- 
ing her ear was smitten by the sound of a fa- 
miliar voice, greeting almost with rapture the 
charming unknown, who sat as we have said, 
directly dos-a-dos to the old lady, and conse- 
quently under her ear, if not exactly under her 
eye. Itwas Mr. Bruce’s soft baritone that she 
heard, and what it said was not uninteresting 
to the listener. 

‘**TIow happy I am to see you again, my dear 
Mrs. Degrace!” said the gentleman, in his most 
tender tones. ‘‘ Had I known the /uropa was 
to bring you home, I should have been on the 
dock to receive you—with cpen arms,” he added, 
with a glance of admiration. 

The lady looked at him rather doubtfully. 
“Just as complimentary as ever I see,” 
she; ** months have made no difference in 
you, Mr. Bruce. The trouble is, no one dare be- 
lieve a word of all the fine things you say. You 


said 


Sl 


| have so many friends, you know.” 


Here Mr. 
miliar terms with the lady—perhaps a friend 
of long standing—began the same chapter of 
woes which Miss Boneset remembered had late- 
ly drawn tears from the pretty eyes of simple 
Mrs. Linchpin. 

Mr. Bruce was not a very clever man, or in 
any way an original one, or he would no doubt 
have had various ways of making himself agree- 
to various women. But like the quack 


3ruce, who evidently was on fa- 


able 


| doctors, who with one medicine attempt to cure 


every ailment, he had found flattery the easiest 
dose to administer, and generally the pleasant- 
est to all constitutions. Miss Boneset was edi- 
fied to hear him go over and over again the 
very same phrases which had been so repre- 
hended by her, when detailed at second-hand. 
He complained of loneliness, of having no one 
to love him, and wound up by saying he never 
had loved but one woman, and she, he feared, 
would turn coldly or sternly away. 

3ut Mrs, Degrace was not done of those weak 
women, on whom a few complimentary words 
can make even a passing impression, She 
knew that Mr. Bruce was a parasite on the trunk 
of the social tree, and to offer even a temporary 
support was not at all her intention, What, 
therefore, was Miss Boneset’s delight, when she 
heard this fair enchantress open her rosy lips 
and satirize Mr. Bruce in a style which as to 
matter or manner left nothing to be desired? 
Her position in regard to him evidently gave 
her full power to say and do what she chose, 
and she made use of her advantage to the 
utter extinction of her admirer. 
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“As to your not having any one to love,” 
continued Mrs. Degrace, smiling, ‘‘I did net 


suppose that the objects were wanting, only the | 


sentiment on your part. Your friends say that 
among others you have been devoted to those 
terrible Pinchkin people, and are actually try- 
ing to push them into society. If this be so, I 
confess I think your standard of elegance must 
have deteriorated ; and what is more,” she said, 
nodding her graceful head, ‘‘ you will only os- 


tracize yourself, without aiding the Winchpins 


in the least.” 

*T don’t know any body of that name,” 
Mr. Bruce, with a troubled voice. ‘*There is 
a good little woman named Linchpin who has 
been very, very kind to me this winter, and in 


your absence I was glad to get consolation any | 


where. She is vulgar, as you say, but what 
canamando? She has overloaded me with 
attentions, and in return I must show her a 
little gratitude. She is, as you say, however, 
vulgar to the back-bone, and such relations!” 
Here Mr. Bruce relapsed into silence for a mo- 
ment, mute apparently with inability to express 
his disgust. 

**T dare say she’s good enough in her way,” 
said the lady in return, ‘I have never seen 
her myself; but her husband went over in the 
steamer with us, and if she is like him she 
must be terrible indeed! Such people are very 
well where they belong—I don’t want to say any 


ill of them; but as to dragging them out of | 


their own set it’s ridiculous!’ I hear you have 
been getting invitations for them to some really 
pleasant receptions; now don’t ask that of me, 
Mr. Bruce ; I would rather drop you altogether 
than take you in such company !” 


ment. 
tle, was firm and decided, and Mr. Bruce gave 
in to her demands with a readiness which showed 
that his interest or his feelings made him a sub- 
missive slave. More than this, she was filled 


with rage when she heard Mr. Bruce deny ever | 
having any sort of intimacy with her niece but | 
what she had herself forced upon him, and 


speak of the whole Linchpin, family in terms of 
ridicule and contempt. This was enough for 
Aunt Susannah. 


this time forward, she arose, and, quite forget- 


ful of her actual errand, was about to leave the | 


place without a word. Anger, grief, and dis- 


gust were struggling in her heart, and yet she | 


could not articulate a syllable. 


In the mean time Mrs. Degrace’s little boy | 


had been roaming at large, and poking his long 
fingers in every imaginable spot. 
the back of one of the cushioned settees he had 
discovered a precious relic, which he brought 
to his mother as a trophy won with difficulty. 
The sofa-back was too high to be looked over; 
but Miss Boneset was now standing, and, see- 
ing that she was entirely unnoticed by her ab- 
sorbed neighbors, naturally observed the mo- 
tions of the child. There, sure enough, grasped 
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said 


After hearing Mr. Bruce de- | 
clare his intention to drop Mrs. Linchpin from 


Finally, in| 


firmly in his hand, was the ancestral < rmament 
so dear to the heart of Aunt Susannah. 

Now was the moment of victory for the an 
gry spinster. With a step worthy of Rachel j, 
one of her tragic réles she swept round the ber 
ricade of sofas, and presented herself to th 
astonished group. 

** Excuse me, Madam,” said she, “but vou 
child has found a breast-pin belongin’ to me, |] 
will trouble you to give it up to its rightfy 
owner. 

The lady started at this sudden address, and 
mechanically took the ornament from the hand 
of the child. Mr. Bruce looked as he fi 
terly amazed and confounded at the un 
apparition. 

“IT was here yesterday with my niece, M 
Linchpin,” said Miss Boneset, ‘‘and Mr. Bruce: 
he will testify as to the ownership of the pin. 
have been here all the morning looki 
and I am very much obliged to you 
finding it. Also to you, Mr. Bruce, for a 
kind things you have been saying of my ni 
to-day. ‘The next time you select a good din 


| ing-place I advise you to avoid common peoples 


houses.” 

With this Parthian arrow shot from her bow 
Miss Boneset drew her blanket-shaw] tightly 
around her majestic form, and bowing slowly 
and not without a certain sort of awkward dig 
nity, stalked out of the apartment. 

I can not say that Mrs. Linchpin felt a 
isfied at the discovery of Mr, Bruce’s treac! 
as the occasion seemed to warrant. It is hay 
pier sometimes, since social deceits are to be 
practiced, that we should not know ourselves to 


| be the victims, and Mrs. Linchpin’s admiration 
Miss Boneset was petrified with astonish- | 
The lady’s voice, though soft and gen- | 


for, and confidence in, Mr. Bruce had been too 
stately an edifice to fall without making tremor 
and devastation in the chambers of her soul. 
A misplaced friendship is always a misfortune ; 
but to put entire confidence in one person, a 
to be thus cruelly betrayed, is an experience 
that few have ever forgotten, although many 
have suffered from it. 

But Mrs. Linchpin was a good woman; and 
though wounded in her tenderest part she se- 
cretly confessed that she had in a measure de- 
served her punishment, and she bore it with ad 
mirable fortitude. Indeed destiny at this time 
gave her so many other duties to perform that 
Mr. Bruce’s desertion became soon but a morti- 
fying remembrance. 

Mr. Linchpin returned from abroad to find 
that his business had been so woefully misman- 
aged that his house was destined to irremedi- 
able bankruptcy. Then it was that Mrs. Linch- 
pin forgot her sentimental sorrows, and came 
to her husband’s rescue as a support and ref- 
uge. She gave up her pretty house and furni- 
ture without a murmur, took her children away 
from school, and, hiring a small cottage at Scrub- 
ville, retired to her original obscurity with the 
same contentment with which she had quitted 
it so many years before. Nor will she ever be 
an unhappy woman. Her husband adores her, 
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children are fitted to fight the battle of life with 
stout hearts and strong hands, and Aunt Su- 
sannah is always near to aid and counsel in 
times of difficulty. 

Mr. Linchpin, too, is no drone in his hive; 
he will never probably again retrieve the po- 
sition in the mercantile circles that he has lost ; 
but his debts are paid, and he is no doubt far 
happier in his quiet home than his old acquaint- 
ance Mr. Bruce, who, the world says, has been 
rejected by the lovely widow Mrs, Degrace, and 
who still floats on the surface of soc iety a use- 
less and worthless relic of the past. 

As for Aunt Susannah, she still wears her 
breast-pin with much pride and pleasure, and 
although she occasionally alludes to its myste- 
rious disappearance and recovery, has never but 
to one person fully related how the lost was 
found. 

MARTYRS TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 
L Sais tearful eyes and trembling heart I 

sit down to relieve my mind by giving 
expression to my feelings on the melancholy 
fatality of our lives—I mean self, wife, and 
daughter. We seem to have been destined, 
not to the glory of martyrdom for the faith or 
any other noble principle, but to a life-long, 
lingering, inglorious martyrdom to people of 
whom we know very little and care still less. 
Our lives are spent in *‘ making talk” when we 


would rather be silent, smiling when we are in- | 
| surprise, and your * pot-luck’ is alway s the best 


clined to be pensive, and in fact sacrificing our- 
selves on the altar of hollow, hypocritical so- 
ciety. We are not people who go much into 
the world; we never dine out, go to balls, or 
indulge in any of the amusements common to 
people in society, and yet we never can be 
We do not live in a fashionable neigh- 
borhood, and yet we are haunted by people who 


al ye, 


worry us by the most trifling occurrences of the | 


world of fashion. We do not give parties, and 
have no inducements for any one to visit us, 
and yet from year’s end to year’s end we never 


can count one week—week, indeed! not three 


days—our own. 

Now I appeal, not to society, for I shudder 
at the word, but to philanthropists, who make it 
the business of their lives to inquire into and 
ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate, 
whether this thing ought not to be put an end 
to? If the poor, who come to our doors for 
alms and who cause us to exercise our best feel- 
ings—charity and sympathy—are treated as 
vagrants, why do not the rich wanderers who 
spend their lives going from house to house, 
preying on the politeness and time of such easy, 
unfortunate, good-natured people as we are— 
why, I say, is there not legislation for them 
also? Why is there not a place of restraint for 
rich vagrants—a sort of aristocratic ‘* Pound,” 
where every one found trespassing could be 
punished fora while? The thing should be 
looked to. They talk of reform in the State 
and reform in the Church and all sorts of re- 
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form ; but from the depths of my wearied heart 
I cry out for reform in the usages of society. 
We are, as I said before, a very quiet family, 


who enjoy a day in each other's company above 


all things, who love a good book, which I read 
aloud to my wife and daughter when my work 
of the day and their household duties have end- 
ed. But, alas! how seldom are we permitted 
to enjoy it. Sunday, Monday, every day some 
** dear friend” drops in for the evening, and the 
book has to be closed with a groan; and the 
most vapid, uninteresting topics engross the 
rest of the evening. ‘Then some friends (?) are 
so constant and so punctual that we suffer, for 
hours sometimes, all the horrors of anticipa- 
tion, as we know from long experience that 
Mr, So-and-so is due. 

I am a man of limited income, paying a 
high rent, insurance, etc., and finding it diffi- 
cult enough to live strictly within my means; 
but unforeseen my My 
wife and daughter have that most pleasing of 
all qualities in women—the talent for making 
the best of every thing; and I am sure, to those 
who see our house and table so neat and ele- 
good 
in at 
dinner hour, or come unexpectedly to spend a 
few day Indeed, I have often felt proud— 
but, alas! have been well punished—in hearing 
my friend Richards say, “I never saw a better- 
regulated house than yours, Dillon. No visitor 
can ever take you or your amiable family by 


expenses are bane. 


¢ 


gant, we must appear as people of 
income, to whom one may always drop 


very 


lys,. 


of luck.” How little he knew that on Wednes- 
day, when we sat down to our delicious little 
chops and ecauliflowers, with a custard for a 
second course, that the delay for which I found 
some polite excuse was caused by my having 
sent our very slow servant ont to purchase them 
on the announcement that he came to spend 
the evening with us. And when he admired 
my daughter’s beautiful complexion he never 
dreamed that the heated kitchen had a great 
deal to do with it. Perhaps the pom} us fel- 
low thought his presence had brought the blush 
to her cheek. J should not wonder, for he 
thinks more of himself than he could ever in- 
duce me to do. 

Some of those friends live at a great distance, 
and when they come in fatigued they of course 


|—the ladies, particularly—must take some 


hours for rest and refreshment. Sut distance 
seems only to ‘‘lend enchantment to the view.” 

It was only last week that a day came which 
passed so peacefully that we would have mark- 


|ed it with a white stone, but just as Nelly, our 


maid-servant, was placing dinner on the table, 
and I was taking a last look at the paper, which 
I generally read before dinner, my hair stood 
on end at the sudden appearance among us of 
one who was believed by all his friends to be 
in New Orleans. Not he, indeed! My little 
leg of lamb was cooked for him that day ; and 
whether he traveled by steam, or was carried 
on the backs of friends, I know not, but there 
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he was, and there he staid for a week, and then 
disappeared as mysteriously as he came. 

I had an idea of disguising myself, assuming 
another name, and retiring to some still quieter 
neighborhood ; but how can a man avoid the 
hand of destiny? And I have a superstition 
that I was created to be hunted down and made 
a convenience of by others, I envy all morose, 
ill-tempered people, whom every one avoids; 
but even people of this disposition are by some 
fascination attracted to us, and one very dis- 
tant relative often spends months with us, dur- 
ing which time I feel as if we had a barrel of 
gunpowder on the premises which might at any 
moment explode, not from any outward acci- 
dent, but from a spontaneous combustion of ill- 
temper. 

I feel so overpowered by those thoughts, 
which haunt me like a nightmare, that I can 
not proceed; and besides, I just see my friend 
Harriss at the gate; he always comes due on a 
Friday, as he likes the flavor of my wife’s paste- 
cake. I must drop my pen to encounter my 
doom. 


RAG FAIR. 

HAD lived seven years in London before I 
saw Rag Fair. Houndsditch and St. Mary 
Axe, where business often called me, were 
enough. That dense mass of old houses bor- 
dering curved, tortuous alleys; lanes thronged 
with Jewish urchins; stagnant gutters and piles 
of garbage; wisps of straw, old hats, and lumps 
of brown paper, alternating with broken glass 
in the windows; and vagrants, thieves, and 
char-women, with jet black hair and prominent 
noses, watching for the least hesitation in step 
of the well-dressed wayfarer, cured me of any 
desire I might ever have had to see the great 
fair in the neighborhood of Petticoat Lane. 
Of the 28,000 Jews in London 24,000 live be- 
tween Aldgate and Spitalfields, 
4000, controlling the money-market, foreign 
exchanges, shipping trade, and outfitting, are to 
be found after business hours in palatial resi- 
dences at the West End. 


Every body knows that tlie wealth of the | 


leading London Jews is very great, and that no 
men in the middling classes stand in a better 
social position than Sir Lionel Rothschild, Mr. 
David Salomons, Sir Moses Montefiore, and 
others of their class; but every body does not 
know that the poorest Jew is never a street 
beggar; that Saturday is observed as a day of 
rest wherever any considerable number of Jews 
congregate as sucredly as in the time of Moses ; 
and that, just so far as statute law will permit, 
Sunday in every country is their day of sharp- 
est business. 
en of every shop is shut from sunset of Friday 
till sunset of Saturday. All that day you will 
see placards announcing that business will be 
recommenced Saturday evening, and a larger 
bill announcing—‘‘ Business WILL COMMENCE 
AT THE ExcuaNnGe ON SunpDay AT 10 a.m.” 
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The other | 


All over the locality I have spok- | 


A friend, fresh from America, overcame my 
repugnance to any more familiarity with Beyis 
Marks and the Barbican, and I consented to 
visit the ** Old Clothes Exchange” with him oy 
the following Sunday, provided a detective a 
Every man is said to have his 
price, and I had long known that if you wer 
not particular about quality one of the « heapest 
articles in the London man-market was a de- 
tective. Ours was “from fair to middling.” 
in cotton-brokers’ phrase, and we purchased 
his services for two guineas. 

It was a warm Sunday morning in June, near 
noon, that we alighted from an omnibus at the 
foot of Leadenhall Street. Through the long 
reach of Oxford Street, the Old Bailey, Hol- 
born, Cheapside, and Cornhill Sunday quiet 
reigned. Shops were shut, churches opened, 
and well-dressed people walked leiswr ly al 
the usually hurried thoroughfares. But th 
moment we had passed Lombard Street, and 
were entering St. Marv Axe, all was changed. 
Here every thing meant business. At the stalls 
Isaac sold beef and mutton, each joint labeled 
with a small pewter button inscribed with He- 
brew characters in proof that it had been killed 
and dressed according to the Mosaic Law: Ja- 
cob received silver spoons and consigned them 
instantly to the crucible always kept at whi 
heat in the cellar; Rebecca served fried liver, 
smoking hot, at the corners; Moses and Aar 
stood at the open doors of their marine shops 
receiving heavy articles purloined from the 
docks; Mordecai peddled opium and rhubarb; 
and Absalom was hawking Hebrew tracts and 
bits of parchment, written over with texts from 
the Scriptures, which superstitious Jews wear 
next their skin as amulets. Around, above, 
and below nothing was to be seen but Jewis! 
physiognomies, Jewish houses, and Jewish oc- 
cupations. It might have been Frankfort, o1 
Warsaw, or Prague rather than London. 

As we pursued our way through the crowd 
our conductor informed us that the Fair used 
to be held in the streets, but that in 1844 Sha- 
drach Jacobs, a successful merchant in old 
| clothes, had purchased the houses at the back 
of Phil’s Buildings and established the present 
**Qld Clothes Exchange,” where Rag Fair has 
since been centralized. Passing out of Hounds- 
ditch into a narrow court, where the tarpaulin 
of fog and smoke and reeking odors entirely 
shut out sunshine and the sky, and where not 
a lungful of good air could be breathed, we 
pushed on toward the gate-way. The passage 
was black with old-clothes-men. The smell 
was almost overpowering. Nearly every per- 
son in the crowd had a huge bag on his back, 
and old hats encircling one another on bis head 
or in his hands. Outside the iron gate stood 
Barney Aarons, the janitor, receiving the ha’- 


companied us, 


| penny entrance fee, and by his side a Jew boy 
| making change out of a huge leathern pouch 


for those who offered silver, We expected to 


find breathing room when we got through the 


| gate, but were disappointed. So eager are the 





buyers for a first refusal of bargains that now | 
nd then turn up, that they press upon the 
hucksters as they enter, seize them by the arm, 
and feel the contents of their bags. ‘‘ Cot any 
preaking (broken pieces of new cloth for caps) ?” | 
“Cot any fustian, old cordsh, or poots?” ‘ You | 
know me,” kept exclaiming a lean, tall old fel- 
low, in a greasy gaberdine, that clung as tight 
to his figure as a lady’s wet bathing gown, “I’m 
tall Moses, de pest of buyers, and always give a 
coot prishe !” 

A short distance within the area there was | 
more order. The space, inclosed by a high 
wooden fence, from the top of which slopes in- 

ird a roof sufficiently deep to give shelter on 
wet days, contains about one and a half acres | 
of ground. The buyers walk along between 
rows of benches on which the sellers sit, each 

ith a space before him where he empties his 
In inspecting these hundreds of heaps 
ne finds a new meaning to those low-spoken 
words (low, that the servants may hear them 
while the master and mistress sleep) noticeable 
by every morning wayfarer in the West End of 
London, **(Q’ clo’! O’ eclo’!” In fact every | 
where throughout the metropolis, from the aris- 
tocratic Tiburnia and Belgravia to the meanest 
lanes and alleys of the most squalid districts of 
St. Giles’s and the Seven Dials, that undertone 
is heard. To the Jew there is a value in every 
abandoned piece of raiment however cast off, 
and he disdains no profit however small. The} 
rejected garments of more than three millions | 
of people find their way, sooner or later, to Rag | 
Fair. Another thing, too, one understands in 
Old Clothes Exchange, and that is, why there 
is never a mendicant Jew. There is nothing 
the Jew will not do to keep from starving—no | 
work so mean ox revolting or dangerous or un- 
lawful that he will not undertake, except to beg. | 
That he never does. - Poverty can make him a 
liar, or a sneak, or a receiver of stolen goods, | 
or a thief, or a dealer in false coin and counter- 
feit notes, but it can not make him a beggar. 

Within the inclosure there could have been 
hardly less than 3000 persons. Of these 500 
at least had piles of merchandise before them. 
In the leather market these piles consisted of 
shoes, boots, slippers, dancing pumps, brogans, 
and Wellingtons in all stages of mouldy dilap- | 
idation, wrecks of old harness, fragments of 
book-covers, pieces of leather aprons, chair- 
seats, straps, belts, traveling-bags, and horse- 
collars in endless confusion. ‘Together with 
the old leather, but also carefully separated 
from it, was the old iron, in forms still more 
diversified. Old nails, spikes, 
keys, mechanics’ tools, hoops, chains, fire-irons, 
pokers, and stair-rods were heaped in masses. 
In the linen market table-cloths, sheets, towels, 
curtains, and underclothing in every stage, from 
decent patchwork to rags, were spread upon the 
ground. Near by mattresses and beds, blank- 
ets and counterpanes, pillows and bolsters, sur- 
rounded the sellers like ramparts; and a step 
further on, quite past, to appearance, the last 


horse-shoes, 


RAG FAIR. 


| distinct 


| chair-menders, 
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stage of usefulness, except for lint or paper, 
scraps of toweling, faded floor-cloths, decay ed 
furniture covering, inky table-spreads, and used- 
upembroidery. Then the cast-off habiliments 
of men, women, and children, some heaped to 
gether, some stretched on the backs of the 
benches, here a blowsy Jewess with a score of 


| pantaloons enveloping her fat figure, there an 
old hag with the hues of a dozen waistcoats 


displayed around her person—these uniforms 
and the fragments of uniforms, scarlet coats, 
gold-laced jackets, shakoes, gaiters, gloves, .and 
sashes, wrecks of the barracks and battle-field, 
giving a brighter touch to the dull colors of the 
mart, It was the kingdom of worn-out finery 
and shreds and tatters. 

The sellers were classified into trades, each 
strictly confined to his or her calling. Old- 
clothes-men, crock-men, ironmongers, furriers, 


| tinkers, knife-grinders, umbrella-menders, bone 
| grubbers, each class dealt exclusively in its own 


wares. The women who offered for sale old 
stays, busks, and bits of whale-bone were as 
from those whose stock in trade was 
bonnets and head-dresses as is the buteher from 
the shoemaker. In the midst of the apparent 
confusion of tongues and hands and heads there 
was a law of order presiding over the whole. 
The buyers, too, were as motley and pictur- 
esque as the sellers, being of various nationali- 
ties and habited in varieties of costume. Greek, 
Swiss, and German Jews; Jews from tlie East, 
from Spain, and from Tripoli; Jews from the 
large provincial towns, and Jews from Ireland— 
each detected either by dress or the peculiar 
wares sought after. One class of purchasers 
dealt exclusively with those who sold clothing 
collected from the hospitals ; another for chil- 


| dren’s garments; and a third for great-coats 


for the Irish market. Women were there— 
milliners from St. Giles’s and the Seven Dials, 
who chaffered in shrill voices for parcels of 


head-gear, bonnets, and scraps of lace; mo- 


| thers fitting suits of clothing upon their chil- 


dren; cobblers cheapening tops of boots and 
scraps of leather; die-sinkers tumbling over 


| heaps of rusty iron, selecting lots for purchase ; 
| coster-mongers fitting parts of harness to make 


out a set; blacksmiths, silversmiths, polishers, 
wheel-wrights, coach-trimmers, and 
all workmen for the poore 
classes, seeking each something in their way 


cutters, 


whigh might turn to account in daily jobs. 
One old man, with a long, flowing beard and 
tattered morning-gown that shone like a tarpau- 
lin with the grease, and who was said to be 
worth thousands, was there, as always, to see if 
he could not add another sixpence to his hoard 
by dabbling in the rags and refuse. Mark how 
he is wheedling, and whining, and shrugging 
his shoulders to that poor wretch in hopes of 
inducing him to part with the silver pencil-case 
he has “found” on his rounds for a few pence 
less than its real value! 

As the purchasers went pacing up and down 
the narrow pathways, threading their way, now 
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among old bottles, bonnets, and rags, and now | ject of the thief. The Jew who buys them 
among hats, coats, and gowns, it was curious | and he is but one of his class—is a regular at 
to hear the dialect in which greeting was ex-| tendant at the synagogue, and wears next 
tended between persons more or less acquainted. | skin the sacred parchment. His daughters ; re 
“Tsay, Curly,” was the coster-monger’s salute, | like Indian idols, all gold and dirt now, | 
whose peculiarity of speech is simply in pro- next Saturday you shall see them parading A} 
nouncing words as if spelled backward; “ will} gate in the highest style of fashion. Thy 
you do a top of reeb (pot of beer)?” ‘It’s on| man has no end of money to leave Rut! 
doog (no good), Whelkey,” was the reply. ‘“ I} Rachel when he dies and is gathered—; 
had regular dab elas (bad sale) last keew (week); | hopes to be—to the bosom of Abraham, 
and can’t yap (pay).” Or the cadger’s hail, in} The Jewesses in this part of London a 
*argot,”’ across half the area to his fellow beg- | no means the least remarkable characters, 
gar, ‘I say, Splodger, will you have a Jack- | the thrifty class we saw few at the Fair; } 
surpass of finger and thumb, and blow your yard | as we took our way homeward, threading th 
of tripe of nosey-meknacker, while we have a | crooked lanes of the Barbican, there was hard 
touch of broads (will you. have a glass of rum | ly a street-door from which they were al 
and smoke a pipe of tobacco over a game of | Fat Hebrew women, with gold ear-rings la 
cards)? Or the language of tht London thieves, | as chandelier drops dangling by their n 
made up in a great degree of the medieval Latin, | and their fingers hooped with rings; young ] 
in which the church service was formerly chant-| beccas gay with tawdry finery, displaying 
ed, and which, indeed, gave rise to the term] bare necks chains heavy with amulets; lad 
cant (from the Latin cantare), it having been the | with lace-edged parasols in their white kidd 
custom of the ancient beggars to intone their} hands, bright cashmere shawls spread over thei: 
prayers when asking for alms. We heard but | backs, emerging from houses so poverty-strick 
one instance of this dialect during our walk up | en as to appear slums for paupers, and proceed- 
and down the Fair, the reason of which is| ing toward some crowded thoroughfare, ke 
probably explained in the quotation, ‘*Can you | meeting our eyes. And yet, mixed with tl 
roker Romany?” asked a man in our hearing, | there was constant industry apparent. Young 
whose face would have set him down as a thief | Jewesses on seats near the windows were ri 
in New York as well as London, to a fellow-} bing brass candlesticks or plated tea-urns ; ; 
craftsman who, he evidently suspected, was not | on door steps were extracting grease-spots fro 
exactly on the square. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply. | old coats and trowsers ; marriageable maid 
‘* What's your monikeer (name) ?” ‘Sly Bill.” | while chatting with beaux, were blacking, \ 
* And yours?” ‘‘Josh.” ‘How have you faked | grimy hands, the white seams of cast-off g 
(facere, ‘‘ done”) of late?” ‘Bad. - But take | ments—old and young, as we passed along, 
care of your patters (pater-nosters, ‘“‘speech”), for | busy with something looking to profit. 
the peeler (policeman) is cultate (auscultator, Every body knows the fondness of the 
‘*listener”).” Above all other noises, however, | for jewelry, as well as for plate and ornar 
wherever we moved among the crowd, rang the} of gold. All these women we saw at work 
ery of a thick-lipped boy from a stage in the|no end of finger-rings, ear“rings, bra: 
centre of the market, “‘Shinsher peer! shinsher | brooches, necklaces, and hair-pins—all of whi 
peer! an’aypenny a glass! 
shinsher peer!” cious stones. However deftly the Jewish ¢ 
We spent full three hours in the Old Clothes | smith may put off pinchbeck for gold, or past 
Exchange, and left it not without reflections. | for diamonds, upon the Gentile world, he « 
If all the wares offered there for sale—the car- | not do it to his own people. It is a part of the 
penter’s tools, for example, parted with last of | home education in every Hebrew family, 1 
every valuable in house or on person; those | matter what its rank in social life, to teach ¢] 
flannel shirts, stripped from the back te feed | children to distinguish the true from the fals 
starving children; or the baby boots, nearly | in the precious metals, and to know the valu 
new, sold from the tiny feet for a bite and a sup, | of precious stones. The habit is traditional, 
or even for a quartern of gin—if they all had | coming down from those long centuries in t] 
tongues, what stories of unknown sufferings | Middle Ages, when, to be safe from the exto 
would they not tell! Perhaps of crime as well, | tion of kings and nobles, the Jew must pla 
for our conductor, pointing out how the name | his wealth in those articles which could be m« 
was taken out of every handkerchief, informed easily concealed, and these were precious stones 
us that of this class of goods, as well as of the | and gold and silver. In all the markets of the 
best of the linen and cotton wares offered for | world the Jews are to this day the holders of 
sale, the larger part was stolen. nearly all precious stones in the rough—dia 
Silver and gold rarely find their way within | monds, pearls, agates, rubies, and emeralds. 
the gate except in dribblets. In Petticoat | We had an amusing proof of this in an ale 
Lane, where the marine storekeeper stands | house we entered to quench our thirst. Seated 
watching at his door, the crucibles are known jata table in the middle of the bar-room was a 
to be ready in the cellar to do the needful; | respectable old gentleman, who answered sev- 
and to pass watches, spoons, and rings beyond | eral questions we put to him with intelligence 
the possibility of identification is the first ob- | and politeness. Thanking him, and rising to 





an’ aypenny a glass, | we were assured, were of pure gold and pr 


ee 
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go, he said: ‘* Stay, gentlemen, perhaps we may 
do a little business, or you may give my card to 
some of your country-people who are in my 
line!” and pulled from his coat-pocket an oval 

ooden box, capable of containing a pint or 
more, Which on being opened proved to be 
nearly filled with pearls of all sizes, from a 
As he spread 
the silvery-white, hard, smooth, lustrous globes 


wren’s egg to the head of a pin. 


nd ovals upon the table before us, I ventured 

inquire the value of the ** About 
£ “And is there no risk?” ‘* None in 
the Hebrew quarter, where every body knows 


whole. 


8000,” 


the pearl merchant ; and I never go to the great 
elers—they seek me.” 


‘** Have you no place 
2” ‘Yes, my lodgings. * Why pay 
the rent of a shop when those who want pearls 

ll be sure to find me?” We took several of 
his ecards, and afterward learned that his name 
was as well known to the working jewelers of 
New York and Boston as of London. 

The afternoon was waning as we left the 
Jewish quarter of the city, and made our way 
toward the omnibus-stand in Leadenhall Street. 
We had seen a sample of the Jews of London, 
who are themselves a sample of the Jews of 
Europe, who are a sample of the whole race 
scattered throughout Asia, Africa, America, 
and Australia; and yet we knew little more of 
them—of that perpetual bond that makes them, 
in all that constitutes race, a unit; whether 
purchasing horses in Aleppo from the desert 
Arabs to be shipped to India, as at the outbreak 
of the Sepoy rising, or bartering on the ruins of 
wx chaffering 
with the miners who come down to Melbourne 
for supplies, or building an opulent commerce 
out of the rags and refuse of a great metropolis— 
than we did in the morning. What it is be- 
sides industry and enterprise and shrewdness 
that constitutes that universal thrift of the de- 
scendants of Abraham in every age and 7oun- 
try our visit to Rag Fair failed to teach. 


of business 


old Thebes for choice antiques, 


WHAT SHALL THEY DO? 
ieee tale not long ago unfolded by ‘*a weak- 
4 minded woman” to the “ Easy Chair” has 
fallen upon sympathetic ears. 

We wish that she knew—we should like to 
sit down beside her in her kitchen and tell her 
—how our sorrowful thought has followed her 
through the hopeless waking, the hopeless work, 
the hopeless dreaming, through the whole dull, 
drudging day. We should like to have been 
there to slip the clothes upon the children, and 
run for the spoons and the water; we wished 
that we could have helped her skim the milk 
and make the fire—we will not offer to do the 
cooking, for our prophetic soul tells us that the 
result would be extraordinary ; we make it a 
principle to let cooking alone, on condition that 
people shall let us alone, and not remind us of 
the typical woman who “talks French and plays 
the piano.” But we would have gladly helped 
about the dusting and the dish-washing, and 


have planned a little that her golden hour in 


‘the other room,” in the ‘‘ muslin dress,” might 
into two, and the sunset find her with 
braver eyes and send her ‘‘ strengthened on her 
way.” 

How to spend the treasured minutes, though, 
that is the question ; we might have read to her, 
or we might have chatted with her; we might 
not, perhaps, have advised her to take the pen 
and paper down from the pantry-shelf. Then, 
perhaps, we might. 

And this brings us to the point. ‘‘ A weak- 
minded woman” is one of many, and their name 


grow 


Consumed with little wearing cares, 
their girlish dreams ended in a struggle for 
bread-and-butter —a disquiet aching 
through the days and nights, and a steady, 
baftied, disappointing effort to write it away—is 
not that about it ? 

To be sure they have not asked our advice, 
and may think that we don’t know any more 
about the matter than they do, and very likely 
we don’t; but if we think we do it answers the 
purpose. Perhaps the *‘ Easy Chair” may be 
right in saying: ‘* When the feeling is so strong, 
yield to it.” Yet we venture to doubt whether 
this is always a safe rule. 

As a general thing, it is next to impossible 
for a woman with the care of a family on her 
hands to be a successful writer. The majority 
of the exceptions made their literary reputation 
before marriage, and if they choose, may lie on 
their oars and drift on it. We assume that a 
woman at the head of a home proposes to take 
care of that home to begin with. If the hus- 
band and children have the go-by, and the 
magazine editors have the stories, we have no- 


is legion. 


steady 


thing to say to her. She has no right to a 
place in the ranks of authorship. She has not 
come in by the docr into the sheepfold, but has 
climbed up some other way. Away down in 
some inner chamber of her heart she will find, 
if she make diligent search, a handwriting on 
the wall, but it is not our business to stop and 
translate it to her just now. 

It is no easy matter to keep the “holy fire 
burning in the holy place,” yet never be out of 
kindlings for the kitchen stove, nor forget to 
tell Reidget about the furnace dampers, nor let 
the baby have the match-box to play with. It 
is worse than a ‘‘ Conflict of Ages.” Women 
whose consciences would not let them be any 
thing but generous wives, and mothers faithful 
unto death, have had to give it up and lay by 
the pen forever. Women have died, too, in 
the struggle to bring the opposing forces into 
thorough, symmetrical union. 

It can be done, to be sure ; 
or both of two things: the physical strength of 
an Amazon and talent of the highest er. 
They are the geniuses of the world, as a rule, 
who “ make it pay” in any sense. ‘* Le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chaudelle,” for ordinary women. 

If the magazines will not publish your stories 
it is a natural inference that you are not exact- 
ly a genius, is it not? It is of no use to sug- 


but it needs one 
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gest Keats, or talk about “ mute, inglorious 
Miltons,” or cast glances up at Wordsworth, 
“knowing that he should be unpopular, but 
knowing too that he should be immortal.” All 
that did very well for Keats and Wordsworth, 
but you and I may rest content that if nobody 
will publish for us we don’t write any thing that 
is worth publishing. ‘‘ Unappreciated genius” 
may be an obsolete fact; but in these days, 
when it is as easy to get into print as to write 
a letter about—to use a bit of the boys’ slang— 
‘*played out ;” and oh, Mr. Washington Moon, 
and Mr. Richard Grant White, if you are frown- 
ing, why don’t you give us somethingsbetter ? 

So, good friend, looking wistfully up from 
among the children and the ironing-tables, don’t 
depend on your pen to take away that persist- 
ent disquiet, or to hire an Irish girl. Don’t. 
You run nine chances of bitter disappointment. 
Ah, we know all about it; taking the little yel- 
low package out of the mail; hiding it in your 
pocket that no one may see; stealing away 
home heart-sick in the evening light, and up 
to your room to have a cry—you run nine 
chances of this where you have one of success. 
If, however, the Irish girl can come and the 
disquiet go, without depending on it, why, well 
and good. 

Just here is room to say that we honestly be- 
lieve that many women aspiring to authorship, 
and meeting with downright failure, might bring 
to themselves a little money and a good deal 
of pleasure, did they not fire too high. We 
have seen them repeatedly ; women—and men 
too, for that matter—who have never written 
any thing of a more ambitious nature than a 
school- composition, deliberately proposing to 
send, and sending, their first essay or story or 
poem to [Harper's Magazine or the Atlantic. 
Why, how do you expect, in your inexperience, 
that there will be any room for you in such 
quarters? Should you allow a raw cook, whom 
you have taken ‘“‘to teach,” to make her first 
experiments at bread-making, when you have 
company to dinner ? 

Aim lower. Send to the county papers. 
Lay siege to the Dailies. If they will print a 
story for you once in four months at three dol- 
lars a column, that is better than nothing, and 


will buy your summer bonnet, or take the chil- 
If you had not exactly ex- | 


dren to the beach. 
pected it, but brought it on rather as a side- 
dish in the entertainment, the success will be 
so much more pleasant, and the worry infinite- 
ly less. Perhaps by-and-by you will work your- 
self up over stepping-stones of your dead news- 
paper training to better things. Or perhaps 
you will stay where you are. In either case 
you will be where vou belong, and should thank 
God and be content. 

If, however, Monthlies and Weeklies and 
Dailies combined happen universally to ‘* have 
their columns full just now, and much regret 


| 
that they can not make room for your excellent | 


article,” give it up. You are only wasting 
time and strength and hope that, as far as mon- 


—. 
ey goes, would bring you in more spent in ero 


cheting edging for the fancy stores; as far as 


usefulness goes, had better be given to th, 
cheering of some other life more dishearten, 
and crowded than your own; as far as positive 


be 
better employed in company with a poem, or a 
picture, or your little Bible, perhaps, in certain 
moods, out. under the apple-trees, where it js 
cool and still. 

It is not strange, but it is sorrowful, to see 
in what crowds the women, married and uwn- 
married, flock to the gates of authorship. Here 
and there you see them with white hands of 
command turning back the ponderous golden 
hinges and entering in where the palms are 
and the crowns. 


necessary comfort to yourself goes, might | 


Down below they are turn- 
ing away in great sad groups, shut out. 

Why will people persist in utterly hopeless 
efforts? And why, when one thing fails, wil] 
they not try another thing? 

Women have a mania for going where they 
are not wanted, and then complaining that no- 
body makes room for them. 

Authorship is but one of several favored aye- 
nues of employment, which they choke up to 
the brim, till no one has room to breathe 
less to turn around and take courage. 

“There are comparatively few women who 
are taught, or who have the patience or 0 
portunity to teach themselves, to do any thi: 
well,” wrote the editor of a certain periodical 
a man who had means of knowing what he was 
talking about, and who, for broad, and liberal, 
and generous, and just views of the ‘ woman 
question,” has scarcely his superior. ‘* For va- 
rious reasons they only try to do a few things, 
and, as a consequence, those few branches are 
There are more young girls of 
eighteen who wish to teach than there are pu- 
pils.” 

There is a fact, girls, for you to reflect upon. 
Moreover, what is true of teachers is truer of 
seamstresses, 

Jane, for instance, is looking about for means 
to support herself. Jane’s father is a farmer, 
I will suppose, or a mechanic. She has been 
a few terms at the neighboring school, wears 
pretty little lace bonnets in the summer, and 
is, she would like to have you understand, “as 
good as any body.” Which, by-the-way, we 
should be very ready to believe were she not so 
anxious to explain the fact. Consciousness of 
worth is content with itself; it is never con- 
cerned whether other people recognize it or not. 
Jane has been at home for a while helping her 
mother, but ber father is in debt, and the boys 
are growing, and she feels that she had better 
be at work. What shall she do? She can not 


» much 


overcrowded. 


| teach, for she doesn’t know enough; and many 


bitter reflections this costs her whe ever Ella, 
who was in the class above her at school, and 
is going before the District Committee for ex- 
amination in August, happens to come in sight. 
Factory work is not to be thought of, and no- 
thing offers, to her thinking, but plain sewing. 





WHAT SHALL 


THEY DO? 





“ Plain sewing!” 
1 up in those two words! The stooping fig- 
ure, the circles under the eyes, the contracting 
chest and growing cough, the weary sight and 

ary fingers, the remorseless stitch, stitch, 
titching through the summer days. 

‘““Why not housework ?” 

vughtful friend, 

Jane flushes. 

‘Do you suppose I'd be a servant, and run 

any fine lady’s beck and call ?” 

The foolish child takes up her needle with a 

rk, and the purple eyes and stealthy cough 

ne in due time, 

In the service of a considerate, 
family she would grow round and pink and 
happy, and never lose a flower from her lace 


e 


do suggests a 


courteous 


net. nor a jot of her independence. 
But all this is a hundred-times told tale. 
If a girl hasn’t the common-sense to see that it 
is as respectable to bake a loaf of bread as to 
make a petticoat, to sweep a room as to bind a 

st, it is of small use to talk to her, and per- 
Not that housework 
is her only resource; it is one, and a good one 
fmany. She would be better and happier in 
a printing-office, in a crinoline-store, in a ma- 
chine-establishment, than pricking her fingers 
there at the kitchen-window. 

Ella, on the other hand (whose father was 

» village doctor, and who is a girl of some 
sound practical education, a little culture, and 
more refinement), plods her four miles a day 


haps about time to stop. 


to and from school, over the long, yellow, dusty 
road, worn by the heat, bothered by the ‘* Com- 
mittee,” “‘kept after” with refractory, freckled 
girls in pink dresses till five or six o’clock, ready 
to cry half her disheartened time, and earning 
less than the factory-girls in the tenement-houses 
by the river. 

Yet suggest to Ella the advantages of income, 
comfort, ease, every thing which would accrue 
to her if she would go into a telegraph-office 
ir stand behind a counter, and she turns upon 
you as if she had received an insult. It is 
‘*Jady-like” to screw his A B C’s into little Pat 
Shay’s brain, and wade through decimals with 
Mary Smith. It is not ‘‘lady-like” to measure 
off ribbon, or write a dispatch. Now, can’t 
she see how silly that is? See? She is shut- 
ting her eyes at this very minute tight; and, as 
she gropes her way through this paper, won- 
ders whom we are talking about, and if we are 
not saying something impertinent somehow. A 
keen writer in a recent number of this Maga- 
zine took for her text, ‘“‘ The Lord hath eyes to 
give the blind.” Can she tell us whether He 
has any provision for this sort of blindness ? 

Now, what can be done with the wide-spread 
evils of the “‘woman’s wages” system as long 
as women will run, and crowd, and jam, and 
rub into two or three channels of employment? 
What if all the mca felt it necessary to their 
“‘respectability” to be doctors or lawyers? If 
women will underbid each other so, who is to 
blame that a female district school-teacher has 

Vor. XXXV.—No. 208.—Mm 


Oh, the dreary pictures fold- | 


| will be 


a salary of three hundred per annum, and that 
seamstresses are paid fifty cents a day? The 
men, for going the way of all the earth, and not 
paying more than they can help, or we, for not 
going about our business in the stores, and the 
factories, and the nurseries, and the h pitals 
till the great mass of applicants is sifted down 
to the best, who shall have things their own 
way then, and set their ownterms? As for the 
genus homo, we are not proposing to relieve it 
from its own proper scorn, on the subject of 
such a paragraph as this, culled within a month 
from a ** Liberal” paper, where it stood without 
comment: 

Tn the duties assigned to females in the Treasury 
Department, they much more expert than men, 
and accomplish more, for half the money, than could 
be done by masculine fingers. There are, too, among 
the female employées, rapid and correct book-keepers. 

But this article not appertaining to the ‘* Wo- 
man’s Rights” discussion, that is none of our 
concern at present. 

To teach can be, sometimes is, as noble as 
They have been some of the grand- 
est workers of the world the 
moulding of the world’s boys and girls. But 
when teaching is somewhat akin to starving, 
that is a different matter. And the teaching 
of district schools is always a different matter. 
One may undoubtedly do good; but it by no 
means follows that one may not do as much 


to preach, 


who have had 


good somewhere else. It certainly requires 
good health, a hearty love of children, equable 
temper, nice discrimination, and tact, to say 
nothing of several other qualities. As to the 
pleasure of it, nine girls out of ten who are pal- 
pitating over the examination questions have 
no idea what is before them if they ‘ pass.” 

“I'd rather dig potatoes!” said a young lady 
of our acquaintance. She did not dig potatoes, 
but she went to work and learned a milliner’s 
trade, and her mother wailed that it was ‘*‘ be- 
neath her.” To judge from her face she has 
never before been so happy. At least has 
never so much respected herself. If one de- 
serves one’s own respect, one will never fail to 
gain that of other people. 

Respectability is not a matter of money or 
of occupation. It is simply a matter of char- 
acter. ‘*A woman’s a woman for a’ that.” 

If girls can be made to understand this, half 
the difficulty of deciding What shall they do? 
Many a refined and edu- 
cated lady is spending her life in listless aim- 
lessness for which the day cometh wherein she 
must give account to Him who said, “ From 
him that hath not, I have taken away even that 
he hath,” because no positive employment offers 
itself but paid employment, and dear me! it 
isn’t ‘‘ quite the thing,” you know, to ‘‘ work 
for a living.” 

**T should like to do something,” said a girl 
in her father’s home; ‘I help mother and try 
to be pleasant to the boys, but that does not 
take a half of my time. If ever I should have 
to support myself I should like to know how, 


overcome, 
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At any rate it would be pleasant, and my con- 
science would be more at rest if I had some- 
thing especial with which to fill up my time. 
But there doesn’t seem to be any thing, and so 
I suppose it is of no use to think about it.” 

Having heard of a neighbor who was in want 
of a non-professional music-teacher to give les- 
sons on the piano to a few little girls, we sug- 
gested the plan to her. She was capable of 
filling the position. It would be doing a serv- 
ice. It would occupy her time, etc., the ad- 
vantages were numerous. 

“Why, what an idea!” she exclaimed, “I 
had just as lief earn money if I could do it in 
some nice way; if I could write now as you 
do—but giving music-lessons! Why, tt would 
look so!” 

There are exceptions though, and noble ones, 
to the foolish rule. 

We once knew a lady—a lady of culture and 
of excellent education, qualified to fill a high 
and lucrative post as a teacher, who, for rea- 
sons known to herself—and you may be sure 
that they were good ones, and sensible ones, 
and noble ones, perhaps—chose a clerkship in 
an office in a city, riding two hours daily in the 
cars through sun and storm, from year to year. 
Now is any body any the less a lady for that? 
Any less fitted to be an ornament to your soirée 
when she comes home? In any way inferior 
to you, who have been playing croquet and 
making ruffles all day? You may be sure not. 

We used to honor that woman from afar off. 
We respected her with our whole heart’s respect. 
We sighed for an opportunity to shower society 
with a little of her spirit and good sense. Next 
to ill-health, the principal cause of women’s un- 
happiness—for women are not happy—is the 
want of something todo. Now don’t arch your 
incredulous eyebrows, you tired creatures, sit- 
ting down to read this at the end of the long 
day’s washing, or mending, or ‘‘doffing,” for 
we don’t mean you. But other women will 
listen whom we do mean, and they know it. 
Whether for self-support, or for the pure em- 
ployment’s sake, the search for work—for suc- 
cessful work, for congenial work—is at the bot- 
tom of half the feminine miseries of the world. 
Mental hunger is quite as clamorous as the need 
of bread-and-butter, and neither should be 
hushed up with stones. 


If a girl, for any reason, wants a positive, | 


outside object for her days—premising that 


no nearer duty lays the veto on it—it is her | 


business to find one, and it is the business of 
her friends to help her. We have known fa- 
thers, not a few, forbid their daughters to seek 
paid employment because it was paid, and we 
have seen the poor girls grow sick, and thin, 
and miserable, and “ blue,” and cross, and self- 
ish in consequence, living a life without aim or 
animus, moved by no necessities greater than 
the trimming of a walking-dress, and burdened 
by no higher cares than the dusting of the par- 
lor. 

Who art thou, O man! daring thus to starve 
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|ate occupation for any body. 
| body. 


and cramp and dwarf a human soul, becays 
happens to be a woman’s soul? Who 
heard of your treating your boys so? Ve; 
verily it shall be said unto you, that for all t 
you shall enter into judgment. 

** But a woman’s place is at home, 
he proses complacently. ** At home 
and protected by the paternal care, 
be marrying before long, you know, 
better be fitting yourself to be a wife 
ther.” 

But she isn’t a wife and a mother yet, is s] 
And whether she marries in one year or ter 
it is quite as likely to be ten—has nothing w] 
ever to do with the question. 
man hasn’t a baby to rock, is no reason w! 
she should be useless in her day and gener: 
tion, a burden to herself and other people. © 
need not necessarily go to sleep while one 
waiting for the Prince. Especially if he ta 
rieth long upon the mountains, while the us 
ers come and go. 

There are women longing for the batt 
whom a still, small voice has pointed to s 
still, small duty down in the lowlands, wher 
is very quiet, and where the shouts of vict 
never come. Weknowthem. We have s 
them. God, who knows and sees, shall proy 
them soldiers, too, some day, Our little w 
can have no message to such. We would co1 
rather as learners, sitting at their feet. 

But meantime there is a good force read 
for the ranks. Girls, do something. Don't } 
airaid, ashamed, discouraged, deceived. Go 
to work, and go to work in the right 
keep at work. 

What shall you do? The choice is wide, 
The perplexity is what not to do. Has God 
dropped any one golden gift into your heart? 
Can you make statues or poems? Can | 
recreate the clow of sunlight upon the mow 
ain and down the slope? imprison the human 
face with the “‘light that never was on sea or 
land ?” make the wild-flowers bloom in winter ? 
illuminate texts? give drawing-lessons? Car 
you vie with Parepa? sing in a choir? help to 
swell a chorus? teach a child his do-ra-mi’s? 
If you can be a Parepa or a Church, very well. 
If you ean sing in the choir, or give the draw 
ing-lessons, very well. Every thing is beauti- 
ful in its season, and both are something to d 

**But I haven’t any golden gift; I haven’ 
even a special fancy for any one thing.” 

Well; can you teach? Or can’t you teacl 
Can you measure alpaca? trim bonnets? run a 
machine? go on an agency? ‘There, by-the- 
way, is a*pleasant, varied, healthful, appropri- 
Yes, for 
We see no reasons why a lady is n 
just as much a lady if she travels with a litt 


it 


You \ 
and } 


and a1 


Because a \ 


way, and 


| sale-bag in her hand, and a picture, a pen, 


book in charge, as when she goes to Sarat 


with her seven trunks and her servants. Si 


| may, if she be so minded, enjoy herself mo1 


with the little bag than at Saratoga, and as for 
the uses of the thing—why, think of the kind 
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ople one might meet, and the good one 


might do them! It is as good as a parish in 

ree jungles of Borrioboola. 

Then can you keep a ledger? write book no- 

s for a busy editor? fill out insurance poli- 

es? Bea city missionary ? 
? ‘Take care of an invalid? 

spitals ? 


ld be few things more womanly or more no- 


Read to an old 
Go into the 
$e a doctor? and be sure that you 


| The brave pioneers—God bless them for 
t!—have broken the way for you. It is 
sier way now than the path of the idle or the 


an 
|-paid. The day is coming, yea, and now is 
haps, when strong, and generous, and re- 
fined women will be as anxious to crowd into 
1s they have been to keep out of it. 
Is there not after all a goodly list for pon- 
ng? And but the half has been told you. 
,00se ye this day whom ye will serve. 
MRS. ROBERTSON’S BOARDERS. 
( LD New Yorkers remember how, twenty 
years ago, foreign emigration to their city 
ran to flow in 


with volume 


The steamers were then. but few, and 


greater every 


month, 
uried but a small number of settlers for the 
New World. Packet ships brought their hu- 
man freight up to the wharves, passing by the 


great wooden rotunda called Castic Garden; | 


t was a theatre then. The port rules were 
perfect and ill administered, and in fact the 
hole emigrant trade was only just springing 
ito active life. Once landed the stranger was 
lone indeed, and if he had with him any who 
must live by his toil, their company hardly 
made the loneliness strange or op- 
I often used to watch these bewil- 


less less 


pressive, 


lered creatures, wondering what would be their | 


fate for good or for ill, Many of them are rich 
n honors and wealth now ; many of them crowd 

the lowest haunts of great cities, of which they 
the pest and scourge. All over this great 

untry are they scattered; and the names of a 

housand little towns and greater cities tell of 
ieir birth-place and what recollections they 

ll cherish. Wars have laid some low; the 

itural current of life has run down some, and 
their places are filled by later-coming strangers. 
But it is not my purpose to entertain the reader 
vith reflections upon that tide in the affairs of 
man which roots him from his birth-place and 
flings him, as a torn up tree is flung, upon ar 
unknown shore. It is simply an account of but 

ne of many strange experiences which came to 
ine, partly out of my professional calling as a 
lawyer, and partly from a certain inquisitive 
habit of interesting myself with what often con- 
cerns me not at all. 

Upon the 20th of June, 1845, as my diary 
tells me, I was standing at the foot of one of the 
streets by Fulton Market, eating an orange and 
watching a ship. She had just arrived from 
Liverpool, and bore all the stains of a long sea- 
voyage. Crowded she was, too, for peering 
over her bulwarks were hosts of curious faces, 


; amidst the scenes which met her eyes. 


and her decks were dotted over with all th 
confusion of baggage and people looking as it 
just brought to light together. It was the old, 
but to me always new, spectacle of a host of 
seekers for an escape from poverty and suffer- 
ing, with here and there the plain evidence that 
would be shaken off. 
few emigrants already on shore, 


There were a 
but they seemed 


neither 


of a better class than the rest. 
lar attracted my attention. man 
whose whole aspect was full of content and 


One in partic 
He was a 
good-nature, Certainly he was not poor, for 
his clothes were very good, and showed adapta 
His trunks were large, and 
looked like holding something more than old 
rags. Middle aged, but rosy, with brown curly 
hair and iuxuriant whiskers, hay;ng what I could 
well-filled the fellow 
made me quite like him. By his side was a 


tion for a voyage. 


never achieve, a chest, 
pretty little woman, of fair and delicate face, 
and appearing just as helpless as an infant 
Seeing 
me observe him, the man approached, and with 
a sort of off-hand flinging of two fingers to the 
front of his cap, asked me if I would give him 
some information about lodgings—he was per- 
fectly ignorant, he said, of such matters, and 
if he ‘*might presume,” and so forth. Like 
Captain Dudley Smooth I am always happy to 
do “any thing to oblige.” So we three were 
very soon on the way to a quiet boarding-house, 
not far off, and having told the lady of the 
house how I picked them up, went away to my 
office and my papers. 

I had been long acquainted with Mrs. Robert- 
son, the keeper of the boarding-house, who was 
a Scoich lady, a widow, and who was one of 
With 
her the emigrant couple would be safe and well 
treated, both as to comforts and money. Un- 
like the majority of her class she looked upon 
her inmates as members of her own family, and 


the kindest-hearted women I ever knew. 


took as much interest in them as in her own 
sons and daughters, of which there were several. 
It was no matter for surprise, therefore, that, 
when next we met, she spoke of the new board- 
ers with warm-hearted expressions of regard. 
They were such nice people—so quiet, so well 
The lady was a lady; the gentle- 
man—well, not exactly a gentleman but some- 
thing above the common run of people. The 
wife was the daughter of a rich English squire, 
and appeared to have money, the husband had 
also funds in plenty, she thought. They were 
a runaway couple—a real love-match, in which 
beauty and romance and wealth bore part, and 
mutual bliss was the result. What business the 
—well, we will call him Hurst—was of was a 
mystery; he was out a good deal and might be 
trying to fix upon one. And so time passed 
on, and except for an occasional mention of 
their names, I had forgotten the Hursts, and 
being no visiting man had not accepted an in- 
vitation to meet them. 
At length November came. 

scarcely stirred abroad all day. 


mannered, 


I was busy, and 
There was no 





ae 
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admittance, except on besiness, to my den. “My | 
clerk was instructed not to let in gossips on any 
account, and was generally vigilant. One morn- 


ing there came a gossip—Mrs. Robertson. I} 
heard her ask for me, and that the lad said I | 
had three gentlemen with me, and should be | 


engaged for three hours at the very least. ‘I 
must wait, then,” said she; ‘‘but for God’s sake 
let me send a note to him.” Of course I at 
once rang my bell, and had her admitted, and 
it was well I did so, for she looked ready to 
faint. 


**Compose yourself, my dear a Robert- | 


son,” said I. ‘I did not mean to shut you out, 
for you are always welcome. What is the 
matter ?—or stay—a glass of wine—” 


‘*No, no!” she hurriedly replied. ‘I am | 


in great trouble. Mrs. Hurst—” 
““Ah! Well?” 
‘*She has been missing for over a week.” 
“Tell me all; or rather let me ask questions. 
When did she go?” 


“‘ A week ago last night, she went out to buy | 


something ; for the poor thing expected—” 

‘* Stop, stop; we get on too fast. What time 
did she go?” 

“At half past six—immediately after her 
supper.” 

‘* Was she alone ?” 

“No, certainly not: Mrs. Forbes was with 
her; for Mr. Hurst said that if—” 

‘“* Stop again, please. Who is Mrs. Forbes ?” 


‘*Surely you know her! Why, she is Mr. | 


Hurst’s sister, and came to our house a month 
ago, and has been with us ever since—a real 
handsome lady, though I must say just a little 
bolder in her ways than I like ; and my daugh- 
ter Ella says—” 

“One thing at a time, Madam. She went 
out shopping; Mrs. Forbes was with her, and 


Mr. Hurst staid at home, and she never came 


back. Is that it ?” 

“Yes, exactly that; and—” 

‘“*What did Mrs. Forbes say when she came 
back ?” 

‘She never came back either.” 

I leaned back in my chair, and she leaned 
back in hers. We read in each other’s eyes 
that there was something to be dreaded, but 
what neither could tell. ‘* Well,” I said at 
length, ‘‘now about Mr. Hurst. What did he 
say?” 

‘* He says it’s all right; that the two ladies 
went to Brooklyn to see an unexpectedly-found 
relative, and that I need not be alarmed.” 

* And you are alarmed ?” 

x Yes—oh, Mr. , L can't tell you what I 
think, but that man’s face is a bad one when | 
you come to study it. Besides, he’s om too. 
When we called him this morning we found a} 


note on his table—here it is:—‘Mrs. Robert- | 
son, I am called suddenly away, and shall not | 


be back for a week. My wife sends for her 
clothes, and I have taken them with me. My 
trunks I do not need; keep them until I re- 
turn.—E. H.’ 


And so he has left them, and I! 


am sure I wish he had left them any where but 
| with me.” 

‘**Had he paid his rent ?’ 

“Yes, not only so, but left a week in 
vance in the note.” 

** Now,” said I, “go right home, Mrs. Rob. 
ertson. I will think it over, and stop in in tl 
; evening ;” and she did go right home, and | 
| did stop in in the evening. 

But not alone: I had with me a mild-spokep 
| old gentleman, with a broad-brimmed hat 
| pair of specs, a white choker, an elegantly-cary, 
gold-headed cane, and of eminent respectability 
from top to toe. He wanted board; was a; 
old friend of mine ; had taken my recomme: 


| ations to apply to Mrs. R., and so on—all of 
which I duly explained, as also that he want 

| a front-room. 

**There is no front-room vacant,” said M; 

| R., ‘*except—you know whose, Mr. - 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, in 

| tle tones, ‘a week hence will do, Madam.” 

Said I, ‘The room may be vacant, perhay 

|at the end of that time.” This with impress 
ment. 

**So it may; and if the gentleman would « 
again— 

| ‘*Meanwhile—pardon me if I am trouble 

| some,” said my venerable friend in still gentle: 
tones; ‘‘ but if I could see the apartment—al 

| though I am sure it is charming—” 

“Oh, certainly!” And so we toddled up 
stairs, she first, my venerable friend next, care- 
fully lifting his aged feet from step to step, a1 
lastly I myself. There was a twinkle of beney- 
olence in his very heels. 

The room gained, he sat down panting in a 
chair and looked about him. A very inquisi 
tive look about him, too. Nothing seemed to 
escape those gleaming old glasses. “ And 
these are the gentleman’s trunks—just so, just 
|so. Permit me a nearer view—ah yes; very 

good trunks.” 

** And very heavy, too,” said Mrs. Robert 
son, ‘for I can hardly move them.” And shi 
| gave a pretty hard push to one, which seemed 
as firm as a rock, 

‘*Let me try; I used to be strong—many 
years ago, Madam, many years ago. Give me 
your hand, my dear friend,” to me; ‘I would 

| kneel beside one.” 

A very odd proceeding this, as Mrs. R. 

| thought; but she said never a word. So | 
gave the old gentleman my hand and eased 
him down upon his old knees beside the small- 
lest of the trunks, Mrs. R. being behind him, 
| and not able to see the box because of his wide 
figure and wider skirts. Then this odd ok 
person deftly whipped forth from some part of 
his dress a small bar with a point, and sticking 
the said point under the edge of the box, tried 
to move it. He might as well have tried to 
move a house. And he sighed softly as I 
eased him to his feet again, and said it was too 
| heavy for his strength. 
A little general talk ensued, and soon we left 
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Soon we were in my office, and 
The wig 


the house. 
then came an act of transformation. 


and specs and coat all seemed to fall off by 


magic, and there stood my friend Peters, the 


detective, who at that time was rather a terror 
to certain people. 

“Well, Peters, what do you think ?” 

“Every thing that’s bad,” said he. ‘‘It’s 
clear that he will not come back. I know him 
too well.” 

‘Know him too well ?” said I, amazed. 

“Yes. One of the real gallows-birds that 
give us so much trouble. He has been twice 
in State prison, twice escaped; but that was 
five years ago. We heard of his being in En- 
gland, and that he had got into the good graces 
of a respectable family, which is likely enough. 
As for Madam, his mistress and confederate, 
well there’s no knowing what she’s been up to; 
but in my opinion she has committed all the 
worst crimes in the calendar.” 

‘* What did she look like ?” 

“A real handsome woman; but as brazened 
an eye as ever I saw in all my life.” 

“ And what is to be done?” 

‘“‘To-morrow I'm going to look into those 
trunks, and you will go with me and I shall be 
Pe ters in propria pe rsona,” 

With that the detective and the lawyer part 
ed, and only two idle men remained smoking 
cigars and moistening their talk with moderate 
bibulation. 

Next day found us once more in_Mr. Hurst’s 
room; and great was the wonder of my old 
friend, Mrs. Robertson, when I told her what 
was the object of the visit. Of course 
made no objection, but hoped there would be 


she 


no trouble. 

Peters went to work like an expert. A bunch 
of skeleton keys were all his tools; but they 
sufficed, for one after another the trunks were 
unlocked and opened. He was not surprised— 
I was—to find not paving-stones in all of them, 
but that each had been firraly screwed to the 
floor and was, of course, empty. Or nearly 
empty ; for the only thing found, and that only 
after patient examination, was a letter addressed 
on the cover by Hurst to ‘* Mrs. Forbes,” and 
calling ‘for her presence—addressed inside to 
Lizzie Dunn. ‘This is what it said: 

“ Lizzie, girl, [want you. Youcan do it best. The 
ld terms—half. She is a fool, and I am tired of her. 
You know what to bring. You are my sister, Mrs. 
She has never heard I had one. Come at 
once and we will hurry up this job. _ 


Forbes. 


This paper was found under a loose piece of 
lining in one of the boxes, and had evidently 
got there by accident and been overlooked. 
Peters put it carefully into his official wallet, 
Mrs. R. and myself having first marked it with 
our initials and the date. And that was all we 
found. There was no mark or sign of any kind 
that offered the least ray of information. So 
the boxes were relocked, and Mrs. Robertson 
told to leave them untouched until the week 
was out, and then to call upon me. I need not 


The 
rer cupboard, the 
room was relet to a smart young fellow, who, 
by-the-by, married pretty Ella Robertson with 
in three months, and the house affairs went on 
in the old way. Only one thing happened, and 
that was about three weeks after Mr. Hurst's 
disappearance. A body was washed ashore at 
Staten Island. It was of a young female, but 
the fishes had obliterated every trace of feature. 
Peters kept the fragments of clothes, only un 
der-linen, also some of the hair, and a ring, 
small and intrinsically of little worth, which wa 


say that Mr. Hurst did not come back. 


boxes were put into a luml 


yre 


upon one hand. It might have been the miss 
ing wife or not. There was notelling. There 
had been a stab with a long-thin dagger just 
above the collar-bone, and the blade had gon 
down clear through the heart—just such a blad 
and just such a stab as expiates the treachery 
of a Carbonaro toward his order. There was 
an inquest, and the usual verdict of murder of 
an unknown woman by an unknown hand. 
And there an end. 

Several years at least passed by, and all thes« 
forgotten. Toward the 
up an excitement 
about The police before that 
time had no regular river patrol, but one wa 
established under the Metropolitan Act of April 
of that year. The force seemed of little service 
at first, however, for there were many robberie 


circumstances were 


close of 1857 there came 


river thieves. 


of vessels lying at their wharves, and never a 
robber captured. Peters and I often talked 
about it. It wasn't in his line, he said, but he 
couldn’t help thinking that somebody or othe: 
was not smart enough for the work. As ship 
after ship was boarded in the night he seemed 
to fidget as your dog fidgets if the next doo 
neighbor will walk up and down before you 
door in a pair of boots whose song is unfamiliar 
to his ears. Ihave told you before what a pry 

ing creature I am—it seemed as if my penetra 

tion was baffled; and it did seem mortifying 
that the law should be defied by a gang of des 
peradoes within a stone’s-throw of the shore—at 
least to me an expounder of the law. But there 
was no help for it apparently. The river officer 

seemed active and vigilant, the apparatus, such 
as boats, night-glasses, arms, and so forth, serv 

iceable and effective, the patroling was energeti 
and constant, but still the thieves prospered. 

One day, meeting Peters on his way fron 
Police Head-quarters, we fell a-talking for th 
hundredth time upon this teasing subject. 

‘“*T tell you what it is,” said he, “‘ I'd like to g« 
aboard one of them yawls and see how it’s done 

‘** Easy enough for you to do so,” said I. 

“Yes, of course. But there’s one thing 
more.” And the fellow’s left eyelid quivered 
into the similitude of a wink. 

‘*Precisely,” said I. ‘Nothing I should 
like better,” for I knew that my company was 
the ‘‘one thing more” desired. 

“When can you go?” 

“To-night if you say so. 
object ?” 


The captain won't 
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**Laws, no! You ought to be well enough | means,” said the steersman; ‘we'll wait } 


acquainted to know that.” 

So the arrangement was made. 

That night, a dark one, a rather large and 
heavy boat, but one not by any means badly 
constructed for speed, lay at the foot of White- 
hall Street. ‘There were four men at the oars, 
and one at the rudder. 


the stern-sheets, and then the boat glided noise- 
lessly into the darkness. The reader will please 
follow. 

One who has never been carried at night 
over the North or East River in a row-boat will 
find it difficult to realize the peculiar sensations 
of the journey. It was trulyadark night. Not 
a star shone in the sky, and the lights on shore 
merely mocked at the surrounding gloom. 
dark mist crept along the surface of the water, 


. "I ° ! 
and made the outlines of the wharves look like 


the ghostly forms of unreal architecture. The 
black hulls of ships lay slowly rising and falling 
an inch or two, and the tide around them made 
not even a rippling murmur. 


scarce more sombre than the darkness behind 
them. The rattle of street traffic was faintly 
heard, the distant barking of a dog stole mourn- 


fully over the still river, and added to the lone- 


The boat itself, moving along like a 
With mufiled 


liness. 
floating mystery, made no noise. 


. ~ . . . } 
oars and hushed voices, often quite silent, it | 
| 


glided past piers and tiers of vessels, in and out 
among them, and was seen by not one of a hun- 
dred sailors watching upon deserted decks, 

For three hours thus we crept about upon the 
lonely river, and I began to get tired. The 
novelty had worn off long before, and the ad- 
venture was no adventure at all. I whispered 
to Peters that I thought it time to go home. 
Not yet, said he. 

At this time we were just opposite pier Num- 
ber Twelve on the North River, a capital point 
for me to land at; and, finally, Peters seeing 
that I was really anxious to be away, asked the 
man at the rudder to steer in-shore, and at a 
slow rate we began to approach the pier. 

Suddenly Peters touched the helmsman on 
the arm, and simultaneously the rowers ceased 
their work. Instantly seven pairs of tolerably 
keen eyes were straining through the darkness 
toward the end of the pier, and one of the par- 
ty leveled his night-glass in the same direction. 
The pier was quite deserted ; no goods were on 
it—that much was clear. There was no sound 
either. But just at the edge, or rather within 
a couple of yards of it, was a heap of some- 
thing, which might be mud, or coal, or any 
other similar matter. It looked about three 
or four feet long and a foot high. But—and I 
have b. fore spoken of the instinctive feelings 


people have upon certain occasions—the heap | 


was, we felt sure, without either of us saying 
so, neither coal nor mud. I said, ‘* Why 


not pull in and see what it is?” ‘By no 


- 


Very soon two other | 
men issued from a corner store where comforts | 
were sold, and stepped aboard, sitting down in | 


A | 


The tall masts | 
and cordage and reefed sails were but shadows | 
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ue] 
a bit—or better still, a little further off.” R 
| the boat was sent back half a dozen kk ngths. 
and we watched and waited. Presently 4 
| heap moved a little, and again was still, "Tho; 
| again, and yet again, each time nearer the edge 
| of the pier, until at last it was quite close, and 
finally fell into the water with a dull plung 
Yet we waited—I thought unwisely, but it , 
not my business to advise further. “Y think y 
lay there motionless and silent for near half ; 
hour; motionless, save just a dip of the oars now 
and then to keep us from floating down stream 
There seemed nothing to be gained, I thought. 
by this sort of proceeding, or rather not | 
ceeding, and whispered as much to Peters 
“Ever see a terrier at a rat-hole ?” 
| ** Yes; are we terriers now, then?” I rep) 
3ut the answer never came. For just at tl 
| instant our boat shot ahead at full speed, w! 
I caught sight of a dark speck gliding swit 
along close to the timbers of the pier. TH 
| those new ‘‘ Metropolitans” bent to their oars 
We seemed to fly along the wa 
ter’s surface. Very soon we caught a c] 
view of the object in ahead of us, and which 
now seemed making for further off shore. [It 
was a little skiff, with one man in it, and ] 
| speed was very nearly, though not quite, eq 
to ourown. We gained upon him, and after a 
long chase got close enough to hail him—I ne 
not say without eliciting response. Gaining still 
more, as we now did with every stroke, Peters 
pulled open the slide of his dark lantern, ar 
| threw the light clear on to the flying figure— 
only for an instant, for the sergeant at the he 
angrily told him to shut it up. Again the sei 
geant hailed the little boat, and again th 
was no reply. ‘Then he said to Peters, ‘ Yes, 
lyou may.” What that meant I fout 
|from the flash and sudden report close at my 
|side. ‘That sort of a salute was as unsuccess 
|ful as the two milder ones before, and Peters 
|fired again. This time there did come an an- 
| swer, for quick as thought there were a flash and 
| a sharp crack not twenty feet ahead, and one of 
our rowers dropped his oar into the water, an 
| clapped his right hand to his left arm, mutter- 
ing certainly not a blessing upon somebody. 

Of course this altered matters. Peters took 
| @ spare oar and changed places with the wound 
ledman. But this took time, and when the boat 
| began to move again it was evident that t 
| chase had escaped. 

Pretty conclusion, truly! But there was the 
heap which had lain on the pier. That part of 
| the mystery remained to be cleared up. Slowly 
| wending our way—why not wend our way in a 
boat as much as Mr. De Sylva, in Marryatt’s 
| novel, paved his up a river?—we got back to 
Pier Number Twelve, and Peters and I got 
| ashore, and he, with the help of his lantern, be 
gan to look around. 

And this is what we found: A trail as if 
some bloody substance had been dragged to the 
| water’s edge, and smeared the timbers as it 


said he 


was a sight! 


| 
} 


soon 


] 
i 


he 





STRANDED. 


wed along. A trail that we followed back 
r twenty yards, until it turned aside toward a 

l. A trail that grew more and more deep- 
soaked as we followed it. A trail that led 


a pool of blood within the shed-—-and that 


was all. 

Peters must have thought niy exclamation a 

lish one—‘* A queer business!” was what I 

1. But he made no answer beyond hastily 
riting upon a leaf from his memorandum-book, 
nd asking me to run with it to the nearest sta- 
on-house; which I of course did. 

The sergeant on duty looked at me as if he 
thought I was drunk until I gave him the note, 
yhen he opened his eyes wide and whistled a 

ng, soft note. Then, calling an officer, he 
rave some orders, the result being that in two 
tinutes I was running back with two men pro- 
ided with ropes and grappling-irons. Arriv- 
ing at the pier one of the two staid, the other 
helped his wounded comrade away, for he was 

tting very weak. 

Fishing I-am fond of; but such fishing as I 

iw that night I hope never again to see. 


The | 


rrapples were not five minutes at work before | 


I saw the ropes tighten, and two men begin to 
haul carefully but with their whole strength. 
I have undertaken to tell this history—I wish 
I never had. As the recollection of how foot 
‘ foot of the ropes came up, how a something 
e above the water—a something that was 
: a woman, but now a hideous thing with 
ead falling on one side and nearly cut from 
the neck—there! it’s no use; no words can de- 


its 


scribe the sight ! 

The men soon had it upon the boards of the 
pier. There was a rope round it, with the end 
hanging loose for several yards. There was a 
héavy piece of iron tied fast to it. And as the 
lantern’s light fell upon the face I saw, through 
the long black hair which was streaming ove 
it, two jet-black eyes that glared upward fear- 
fully. 

The officials soon removed that silent horror 
to the statior-house, where it was laid upon the 
floor. An examination soon revealed the fact 
that there was a narrow cut behind the left col- 
lar-bone, and it was the stab that I had heard 
of years before; and a further search showed 
that a narrow blade had cut down through the 
heart, Why after such a blow the poor creat- 
ure should be further mutilated none can tell. 
Nor, although Peters knew the woman to be 
Lizzie Dunn, alias Mrs. Forbes, we never learned 
a single other fact. There was an inquest, but 
the thing was kept secret, in the hope that the 
murderer would return some day. He never 
did so, The body lies buried in a suburban 
cemetery ; and its former occupant, and the man 
who did the deed, alone know what we sought 
to learn. Whether fhe murderer was Hurst I 
can not tell, but Peters says it was, for he saw 
the face of the solitary rower, and knew it even 
in that one brief flash of hislantern. His the- 
ory is that the woman had become dangerous 
and troublesome, and was therefore put out of 


ories, holds good 


the way—which, like all the 
until disproy ed. The body 
spirit of its tenant alone—besides 


lies buried, and the 
the man who 
set that spirit free—can tell why or how the 
bloody deed was done. One thing er 
tain—Hurst was seen no more. 

One thing puzzled me. Why had n 
relatives of the first victim made more 
Surely they must have retained some afi 


only is ¢ 


for her, or would at least like to know whe 
she were living or dead, 

‘They know she is « Peter 
vhom I asked the question some days after. 

** Did you tell them ?” 

** Well, I was engaged by them in the mat 
ter privately.” 

** And never told me 
didn’t think that I wa 
out of it, did you?” 

“Of course not,” he 


lead,” said ot 


! Why, o 


ted to make any 


ld friend, 


thing 


vou 


n 
n 


laughed the laugh of men who have s 


world, 


STRANDED. 
Hravy and white hangs the 
Along the Jersey s 
The air is chill, and a 
Save the breakers’ sullen roar, 
And the shelving sands as they slip and slide 
From the brown sea-beach with the outward tide 
The sea runs high; but above in the 
Is the moon, all wan and white 
As the face of a ghost; and along the coast, 
In the dim, uncertain light, 
Spectral and grand the tall bluffs stand, 
Gazing oceanward from the land. 


sounds are 


ky 


Close at their feet where the wild waves meet 
With a sullen, angry roar, 

Mingling their spume in a sheet of fame 
When the tide rolls in toward the shore 

Are the rocks dimly seen throug! vapo 

As a puff of wind parts the fog between. 


1 the 


What if to-night in this 
A vessel in-shore shoul bs 
What if she strand on some reef of sand, 
And the wind should grow to a g 
Little chance of her fate, for the tide 
And six long hours she would have to wait. 


herous light 


ail? 


rises 


Hark to that gun! now another one; 
And yonder, see ahead, 
On Mariner’s Shoal, where the breakers roll, 
Those signal-lights burn red; 
'Tis a ship aground, some “ homeward-bound,” 
With the boiling surf and the fog all round. 


Now the wind, that was still, blows fresh and chill, 
And the white fog flies before ; 

And through cloudy rifts, as the dense mass lifts, 
Shine the lanterns on the shore, 

Where the wreckers stand, and with ready hand 

Guide the crowded boats as they struggle to land 

Far voices call, and the moon over all 
Reveals the stranded ship; 

And her lights, as they blaze thro’ the reddening haze, 
With a sudden movement dip, 

As the low ebb-tide leaves the beach bare and wide, 

And her hull careens to the landward side. 


Now the gray dawn breaks as the red sun wakes 
In a leaden-colored sky; 
One body found of four that were drowned, 
And the ship still high and dry; 
One star dim and pale, and a vanishing sail, 
With the wind in-shore and blowing a gale. 











Chitar’s 


F 
I given to the mass of the American people 
would they necessarily choose Albany? Is it quite 
beyond belief that some of them, at least, might 


select another spot, as, for instance, the Adiron- | 


dack Mountains or Chatham Street? It is « 


very unkind question to ask concerning the cap- | 


ital city of one of the great States of the Union, 
but is it not possible to conceive of a city of more 
interest and attraction than Albany? Granting 
that the Capitol is a noble edifice, that Broadway 


is an imposing promenade, that the railroad sta- | 


tion is wholly worthy one of the chief centres of 


travel upon the continent, that the environs are | 


exquisitely cultivated, and that pleasure-gardens 
and drives and walks abound, is there not, 
how, a last perfection wanting? 
ly traveler, toiling up some steep street in a dog- 


some- 


day sun, should querulously refuse to grant the | 


existence of the various amenities and attrac 
tions we have named, what would a truthful 
narrator and how, if these facts failed, 


say, 


should he adequately set forth the charms of | 


Albany ? 

Is it any comfort to know that it is the next 
settlement in age to Jamestown in Virginia, and 
that the original site was just below, and that 
the fort there was called Beaverwyck? Is it 


the State, and the more or less illustrious figures 
who have moved about the city for a season ? 
Here, for instance, is the balcony from which 


his Excellency 


plauded. Is that a lofty and stimulating re- 
membrance ? When a stranger asks the citizen 
of Albany for the pleasures of the place, he is 
referred to the State Library, 
tiary, to the Dudley Observatory, 
thedral. But the most picturesque, romantic, 
and suggestive object is the house of the Patroon. 
In the summer it is set in the most ample and 
massive foliage. ‘The noble elms ‘‘high over- 
arched embower” the dusty road to Troy. The 
blossoming shrubbery scents the air in June; 
and there is no pleasanter surprise than to come 
suddenly, at the end of a long, curving, and shad- 
ed street, upon the Patroon’s house. 

Formerly, of course, the road to Troy was 
not. ‘There were gardens and lawns and groves 
all about. At least the observer imagines so, 
and speaks from the probability of the scene. 


The grounds fell gently to the river, and the ver- | 


dure of the garden laved the base of the hill and 
rose in soft woods to the ridge. The lazy sloops 
drifted by upon the river in the midsummer day, 
spectral in the haze, the fleets of dreams. The | 
smooth uplands beyond rose tranquilly toward | 
the remote, invisible heights of the Green Mount- 
ains in the northeast. No steam screamed; no 
car rattled ; not even the ‘‘ heavy barges trailed” 
along the yet undug and undreamed canal. 
ing his gate, the Patroon passed into a Dutch 
town, himself the ghost of a baron of other days. 
And opening his gate, his guests passed in to the 
solid and quaint hospitality of the chief of a 
queer kind of provincial principality. 


If you stop now to look in at the old house, | 


| ners, you see that, despite its vigor, 


And if some sur- | 


| back from the river. 
} the 


urious library, 
any inspiration to recall the political history of | 


Andrew Johnson, then President, | 
addressed his fellow-citizens upon a July even- | 
ing, while his Secretary of State listened and ap- | 
| grass-plot beneath, 


to the Peniten- | 
and to the Ca- | 


| northern and northeastern horizon. 
forgot that Albany was Albany, you would pa 


| there is no service. 


| which is not pleasing in such a building. 
Open- | 


| all day, 


Easy Chair. 


the choice of a happy summer retreat were | 


still standing its ground, with its stalwart body- 
guard clad in the green mail of a hundred suy 
the Tr 
road flanks it upon one side, and humming f, 
tories have stolen in between its windows a; 
the river. Beyond its rural domain there is g]] 
the ugliness of the edge of a ae city, and the 
sure triumph of the city over the beautiful grounds 
is plain to see. You can not say its triumph over 
the beautiful trees, for Albany has held fast t 
its trees, and there is no city more profusel 
shaded. The trees are the chief ornament of 
the city ; yet they are not altogether pleasant to 
for they cast a curious gloom upon many 
of the streets, and the traveler wonders whethe: 
more air and more sun would not be more agre« 
able and more wholesome. 

Apparently the city is built upon three or m 
narrow hills, with ravines between them, running 
Upon the highest of thes 
Capitol is built, and as you come down its 
broad steps you are directly opposite the tops of 
the high hills across the river. Upon the Capi 
tol hill are many of the pleasantest houses of Al 
bany ; and so felicitous is one point for a hous 
that it is very easy to fancy a sumptuous dwell 
ing, with a broad balcony opening out of a lu 
far above the city, looking dow: 
upon the river and the beautiful hills beyoi 
If there were such a house, and surely upon tl 
northern side of the Capitoline hill there might 
be several, there is no house in the city of N 
York with so noble an exposure. From s 
a baleony, as you leaned upon the railing and 
heard the cool plash of a fountain in a dai 
you might not see the Cat! 
dral, but you would surely see the handsome 
church upon the next hill to the north—a churc} 
not of sombre stone, but of cheerful courses ef 
yellow and blue, spacious and imposing, a Cat! 
olic church, the very aspect and situation of 
which show the constant wariness and sagacity 
of the sect that built it. From this charmed bal 
cony your eye would wander delighted far 1 
the placid river to the tranquil hill lines of t! 
Here, if you 


see, 


your most flattering tribute to the city. 

ut you will properly be told to see the Cathe- 
dral, and to the Cathedral you should go. L 
it be toward sunset, and on a week-day whe! 
There is no pleasant ap- 
proach, and the best perhaps is from the rive 
The exterior of the building is imposing from its 


| size rather than from any especial beauty; but 
|} as you enter the shabby doorway—for 
| magnificence in this country is inveterately shab- 


Catholic 


by—you pass into the feeling and associations of 
European life and travel. ‘The interior is like : 


| hundred churches in which the traveler has been 


The columns are low, giving a vault-like efiect 
But 
what impresses you at that hour is not the archi 
tecture, nor the colored windows, nor the space, 
nor any thing but three or four old women 
Comfortable souls, they have been selling apples 
or picking up ‘sticks with Goody Blake, 
and here they are in their house, either kneeling 
and muttering prayers as they slip the beads 
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rough their fingers, or quietly sitting, wneily | terpreted by the sympathy of the beholders 
perhaps dozing, perh: Ips dreaming, with | ** Carlotta! Carlotta!” and so died. 
all ha content of oxen lying in a pasture. For | Itis asad story ; not because he was called an 
these beldames it is truly Mother Church whose | Emperor or was born a Prince or an Archduke, 
arm they feel around them. You go cautiously | but because he was an ingenuous youth gone 
down the aisle toward the altar, softly stepping, | astray, who bravely and decently expiated his 
not to disturb their devotions or pious medita-| errors and his crimes. Indeed, in these days 
tions. Needless care, for they do not hear you} when kings and emperors are tottering and van- 
or see you; or if for a moment their eyes rest | ishing in the thought which controls civilization, 
upon you it is with no curiosity, but with an ab-| it is very easy to imagine that a generous young 
sent regard. | man, born to the purple and appreciating his po 
Somebody comes out of the mysterious room | sition, but not strong enough to break away from 
from which the priests enter when mass is to be | it, should wish to use its advantages to do what 
performed, and he mops the wicks of the candles | good he can. So, when the embassy from Mexi 
upon the altar so that they will light easily when | co came to Maximilian and proposed the em 
the proper moment arrives. The old women | pire, he probably reflected that, in so chaotic a 
watch him with the same abstracted gaze, as he | country, a strong government was essential; and 
bustles about in a peculiarly secular way and | that if one of the parties in the civil war there 
ings the door as he goes out. The noise echoes | was willing to adopt him as a leader it might be 
rough the hollow church, and then every thing | possible under an appearance, if not the reality 
silent again, and you creep softly along, look- | of right and popular choice, to establish a strong 
ng up at the windows, each of which seems to} government which should give peace and order 
> been presented to the cathedral by some | to the country. 

church. How pleasant if it were a| Louis Napoleon and Maximilian’s father-in- 

rfectly free-will offering! But you know that | law, the late King Leopold of Belgium, had of 
it is no more so than many a service of plate, or | course their purposes, and meant to use Maxi 
many a college honor of the higher class. There | milian to secure them. That he accepted with 
are some shabby pictures upon the walls, and| them the theory that the United States were 
there are confessionals with a dirty curtain to} ruined is undoubtedly true; but in so doing he 
draw before the priest’s face. Indeed the sights | merely accepted the theory which was universal 
of the church are very few, and they are seen in | in the Europe: an Courts, and indeed in general 
afew moments. But the associations are touch-| European opinion. But there can be no doubt 
ing and endless. ‘These are not American old| that Maximilian had purposes of his own, and 
women who sit there, nor is the faith which sincerely hoped to restore tranquillity to Mexico 


reared the temple American. The whole spec-| under a strong and mild government. So much 


tacle is European, medieval, remote. Here we | at least we may concede without justifying his 


ure at the door again, and on either side are the | original resolution, or the various measures he 
poor-box and the church-box. What if a party | adopted to carry on the war. Yet it is but fair 
of the ancient Dutchmen should open the door | that a generous view should be taken of the ca- 
look in! If Peter Stuyvesant should storm | reer of a young man, the reasons of whose action 
earing down the aisle, or Wouter Van Twiller | must be sought partly in the condition of the 
smoke his placid pipe in a pew, would the old | United States at the time, and in the peculiar 
women look astonished, or patiently continue to | situation of Mexico. 
chew their pious cud ? But the peculiar tragedy of his fate, and our 
a | natural sympathy with a man who meets it 
Ix a monthly meditation upon many things it | bravely, must not blind our minds to the real 
is impossible to omit the extraordinary events in enormity of his offenses. Maximilian went into 
Mexico and the fate, which has already suspend- | another country to lead one party against another 
ed the festivities in Paris and clad every Eu-| ina civil war; ‘and he did not rely upon the strong 
ropean court in mourning, of the young Prince arms of those who invited him, but upon the ar 
Maximilian. ‘The circumstances are painfully | mies of France. Of course his plans contem 
familiar. He fought to the last in a desperate | plated the formation of a government in our 
cause; he lost and met the fate which he doubt- | Southern States, which would wish to have a 
less anticipated. The details have been faith- friendly and not republican system in Mexico, 
fully preserved. The bright summer morning | while he felt that his own throne would be 
at Queretaro; the crowds pouring from the little | strengthened by the immediate neighborhood of 
city out upon the plain beyond; the expectant a divided country, as he supposed ours would be. 
throngs and tolling bells, and at last the carriages| Now Maximilian knew perfectly well that if 
containing the prisoners. Last came Maximil-| he had any right whatever in Mexico it was be- 
ian, his eyes fixed upon the unfamiliar landscape | cause he was the chosen chief of one of the con 
softly musing upon other scenes, and his young | tending parties of the country ; but he also knew 
heart aching not with grief at his own fate but | that if that party was so wholly weak that it could 
with the thought of his wife, who could not know | appear in the field only under the protection of 
the total ruin that had befallen her. For a mo-| France, it was not a party which had any just 
ment the young man is recalled to the circum-| authority to claim to be the really controlling 
stances around him. He sees two of his most | party of the country, or to represent, in the or 
faithful companions fall dead under the rifies | dinary sense, the people of Mexico. -His case 
which will next be aimed at him. ‘Then rising | was fatally weak from the beginning, and when 
and declaring that he had acted honestly, if mis- | ever he thought of it he must have felt it as ev 
takenly; giving a little gift to the soldiers and | ery thoughtful man in this country did. During 
begging them to aim at his heart, he murmured | the brief summer of apparent power, while he 
—or the natural emotion of his heart was so in- | and Carlotta held an imperial court in the an- 
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cient city, and the great courts of Europe recog- | 
nized the empire and sent embassadors to the | 
emperor of a day; during the time in which | 
Maximilian issued plans of laws, and hunted, | 
and drove, and rode, and passed from the city | 
to the summer-palace and from the summer-pal- | 
ace to the city; while Carlotta made a pictur- 
esque progress to the province of Yucatan, and 
her coming cast a strange light upon the silent 
and half-forgotten ruins—during all this time 
and the happening of these things the young | 
man might have believed he had chosen well, 
and that all his hopes would be fulfilled. 

But when in this hunting and summer revelry 
he paused to sign the bill which virtually restored 
slavery in Mexico, and the other edict by which 
he, a stranger, an Austrian Prince leaning upon 
France, doomed young Mexicans fighting for 
their country and its republican government to 
summary drum-head trial and execution, then 
Maximilian took his life in his hand as-much as 
any footpad who ever went upon the highway. 

3ut his offense was as much greater as the wel- 
fare of a nation is greater than that of an indi- 
vidual. His only hope was in the arms he wield- 
ed or commanded. When they failed he must 
either escape or fall into the hands of the author- 
ities against whom he was waging bloody war, 
and in that case, according to all the traditions 
of the country in which he was fighting, of his 
own country, of England, and of all civilized na- 
tions hitherto—except the United States—his 
doom was sure. The European burst of indig- 
nation over his fate is simply illogical. He had 
no reason to expect more mercy than a Mexican. 
And if Juarez had executed Miramon would ev- 
ery court in Europe have loudly lamented? Cer- 
tainly not. It was the Princeship of Maximilian 
that produced the outcry. 

Let those who think his fate peculiarly hard 
read the following letters of two Mexican Gen- | 
erals who, for defending their country against | 
foreign invaders, and for no other crime, were | 
shot by order of Maximilian; and let them re- | 
member that these men were quite as dear to 
those who loved them as Maximilian to his fam- 
ily and friends, and confess that it was he, and 
no other, who really justified—so far as such 
things can be justified—the tragical spectacle of 
the summer morning outside the walls of Quere- 
taro. 

General Arteaga was a man and soldier of un- 
spotted character; and even the French journal- 
ist who announced his capture said: ‘‘ He is an 
honest and sincere man, whose career has been 
distinguished by humanity.” 





“Unvapan, October 20, 1865. 
‘*My aporep Motner,—I was taken prisoner on the 
13th instant by the imperial troops, and to-morrow I 
am to be shot. I pray you, mother, to forgive me for 
all the suffering I have caused during the time I fol- 
lowed the profession of arms, against your will. Mo- 
ther, in spite of all my efforts to aid you, the only | 
means I had I sent you in April last ; but God is with 
you, and He will not suffer you to perish, nor my sis- 
ter Trinidad. I have not told you before of the death 
of my brother Luis, because I feared you would die of 
grief; he died at Tuxpan, in the State of Jalisco, about | 
the 1st January last. Mother, I leave nothing but a 
spotless name, for I have never taken any thing that | 
did not belong to me; and I trast God will pardon all | 
my sins and take me into His glory. I die a Christian, 
and bid you all adieu—you, Dolores, and all the fam- 
ily, as your very obedient son, 
“Jose Marta ARTEAGA. 
“Donna Apolonia Magallanes de Arteaga, Agnes Calientes.” 





“ Unvapan, October 20, 1265 

** AporED Morner,—It is seven o'clock at night. » 
General Arteaga, Colonel Villa Comez, with three oh. 
er chiefs and myself, have just been condemned M 

conscience is quiet. I go down to the tomb at thi; 


| three years of age without a stain upon my m 


career or a blot upon my name. Weep not, but }; 
comforted, for the only crime your son has commits: 
is the defense of a holy cause—the independen 
country. For this Iam to be shot. Ihave non 
for I have saved nothing. I leave you without a { 
tune; but God will aid you and my children, who 
proud to bear my name Direct my children a 
my brothers in the path of honor, for the scaffold ; 
not attaint loyal names. Adieu, dear mother, I w 
receive your blessing from the tomb. Embrac¢ 
good uncle Luis for me, and Tecla, Lupe, and Isabel, 
also my namesake, as well as Carmelita, Cholita, 
Manuelita; give them many kisses, and the : 
myinmost soul Many blessings for my uncles, ; 
cousins, and all loyal friends, and receive the last adi 
of your obedient and faithful son, who loves you mu 
**Carios SALaza 

** Postscript.—If affairs should change hereafter 
it is possible they may—I wish my ashes to repos 
the side of my children, in your town.” 


THE annual boat-race between the two 
colleges of New England, Harvard and Yale 
by no means the least interesting event of 
Commencement season to the students. The fai 
and venerable city of Worcester is the point t 
which the boat-clubs and their friends repair, : 
upon a lake in the vicinity, Quinsigamon(, tl 
regatta takes place. To be a victor in that g 
struggle, to be the champion of the triump! 
crew, is an honor greater, undoubtedly, to t 
great multitude of collegians than to be val 
torian. 

But with this muscular contest, in which our 
collegians have imitated the example of Eng 
they have also introduced the worst manners : 
riotous conduct of any time and of any univers 
ity. The great contest of this year, in wl 
Harvard was victorious, was utterly disgraced | 
the conduct of some of the students in the cit 
of Worcester. Taking possession of the Bay 
State House, the chief hotel of the place, they 


smashed and smirched whatever they could re 


upon the first-floor, and should all have } 
ducked, soundly thrashed, and put to prison | 
bor for twenty days for their pains. ‘The whole 
community of letters is insulted and stained by 
their ribald behavior; and we wonder that the 
classmates and fellow-collegians of such indecent 
and drunken rioters do not solemnly protest 
against them by name, and utterly disclaim all 
sympathy in their orgies. Nor can we see why 
the college authorities should not absolutely ex 
pel every student who is proved to have made 
part of such a performance. ‘The police, as is 
stated, were driven off. But next year we hope 
they will be fully forearmed as they have been 
forewarned ; and be very sure that in this kind 
of conflict between town and gown the sympa- 
thies of all honorable men are against gown. 

This business belongs to the class of stupid at- 
tempts at fun to which hazing and practical jok- 
ing also belong. But surely no good fellow has 
any patience with hazing. It is only bullying, 
and it is very cowardly, for there is no chance 
of fair play. The hazers come in crowds and 
suddenly. 


It is as mean as fagging, without the 
excuse of the brutal British custom. 


ial 


Indeed, 
now that our colleges are something more than 


| high-schools, it is time that collegians should be 
| more than school-boys. 


A high esprit du corps 
should prevent such intolerable outrages as those 
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at Worcester; and we venture to say that there 


is not a fire-engine company nor a military com- 
pany which has not apparently more self-respect 
upon similar excursions than the roystering part 
of the students of Harvard and Yale showed at 
the Bay State House. 

lt was a noble race, nobly contested, nobly 
lost, and nobly won. Every spectator wished to 
carry away an unsullied picture of the scene. 
But the scurvy fellows who rioted prevented. 
The 
head. 
ous and gay. But this was drunken; this was 
despicable. And next year when the regatta 
takes place, for their own honor and for the hon- 


disgrace clings. 


or of letters, the crews and the colleges should | 


declare that they will stigmatize by name the 
ringleaders and the led in any tipsy riot that may 
take place. 


From every summer resort comes the gentle 
wail that the world has not come—that the world 
has gone away—and the smiles and grace and 
fashionable éclat which should justly irradiate 
those pleasant places are sighed for, but sighed 
for in vain. ‘The wail has seemed to centre 
around this Easy Chair, which has so open an 
ear and so sympathetic a heart for gentle sorrows. 
Now from Saratoga, now from Newport, now 
from Sharon, now from Niagara, now from the 
mountains, now from the sea, comes the soft 
complaint that the bands play and the dancers 
dance to halls almost empty, so that the object 
of the whole summer pilgrimage is lost. For 


why, pray, should a young woman go to the sea- | 


side, if she may not display her ainple and airy 


wardrobe, or a young gentleman repair to the | 


hills with his neatest négligé, if the gay multi- 
tude which is in the imagination of all who pro- 
pose such an excursion is not assembled? Can 
any thing surpass the satisfaction of those who 
have not room to move round the room in the 
waltz, but must balance delicately in one little 
spot by reason of the encircling crowd? It 
that which inspires and elates. Even the risk 
of tearing the exquisite lace may be borne if 
only the throng is select and admiring. 

3ut where are the summer revelers ? 


is 


“Come into the garden, Maud; 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown.” 


Have they all fled over the sea to the Imperial 
Court and the Exposition, as we gravely call the | 


Great Exhibition in Paris? Who was it said 
that forty thousand Americans were traveling 
for pleasure during this summer in Europe? It 
is good news for couriers and cicerones and mas- 
ters of hotels and other personages who live by 
travelers. Could we have had the chance the 
Easy Chair would have earnestly exhorted them, 
one and all, not to forget the bougies, and to de- 
vise some plan for the consumption of the can- 
dles which they will not use, but will be expect- 
ed to pay for. 

The facts are familiar, sadly familiar to the 
traveling American. He arrives just at evening 
alone, or with his ‘‘estimable lady.” His first 
glimpse at the door of the hotel is the smiling 
and bowing host, and beside him the solemn 
gargon with the two wax-lights which precede 
the husband and estimable lady to their room. 


Every scholar hangs his | 
The festival of scholars should be gener- | 
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| If her toilet is prolonged, and there is a gener 
| ous consumption of candle, the charge upon thi 
bill the next morning, although ridiculous and 
atrocious, is not without pretense, and is proba- 
| bly paid with but a silent malediction upon a 
country of which this is one of the habits. But 
if there be no estimable lady—ah! there is an 
other thing. ‘Two dusty pedestrians of modest 
means, combining economy with pleasure in 
pacing the weary turnpike roads of the Conti 
nent—excellent roads though they often are 
arrive at the Schweizer Hof upon Lake Lucerne, 
or at some other delightful house at some other 
| delightful spot. There is the same aflable wel 
come—for the English or American nobleman 
is very fond of walking among the mountains, 
and dust and weariness and a general shabbiness 
| of aspect do not destroy a traveler’s reputation 
| for an ample purse, upon reaching a fine Swiss 
jinn. Now the travelers are, perhaps, only you, 
| good reader, and the Easy Chair, very tired, 
| very dusty, and no nobleman nor long purse at 
all. Our only wish is supper and instant bed. 
Sut up goes the majestic servant- 
“Many a gallant, gay domestic 

Bows before him at the d 

The bougies flame and light our ascending 
way, and in two minutes they are blown out, 
and we are again down stairs. When we 
cend, two more minutes suffice to tumble us 
into bed. Now in the morning it is very aggra 
vating to pay ten franes for the two candles, 
whose tops are still rounded, so little have they 
| been burned, It is even more exasperating to 
reflect upon future candles of the same kind 
which we shall pay for under the same circum 
stances, and upon those which, for many a yes- 
terday, we have paid for and left behind. Who 
| knows that these very candles were not paid for 
| this morning by luckless and oppressed travelers 
[like ourselves? Who does not know that our 
| successors to-night will certainly have to pay for 

them? What a fortune is a single pair of can 
dles to the Schweizer Hof, or to any other sump- 
|tuous and delightful inn! But what a mighty 
swindle! What does conscience and American 
citizenship not demand ? 

This is the question that must be fearlessly 
met and answered. One party of two or three 
persons used to pay for the candles, then quietly 
take them and give them to the beggars who are 
always in waiting when Zccelenza departs. But 
there is a grave question in that case as to the 
| subsequent fate both of beggars and candles. 
| The first are probably bastinadoed after the man- 
| ner of the country, and the last are captured and 
resold as usual. So a grave and resolute travel 
er, contemplating all the facts, bought an extra 
trunk. In the morning when the little bill was 
presented, it was paid with an alacrity that cap 
tivated the landlord’s heart. 

** Ah,” quoth the traveler, ‘‘two bougies? I 
have paid for two bougies ?” 

“* Certainly, Eccelenza has paid for two bou 
gies. 

‘* Have the kindness to produce them.” 

With some amazement they were produced. 

‘Exactly. ‘Lhank you.” 

And so saying the resolute traveler gravely 
| took them out of the candlesticks and committed 
|them to the new trunk; then wished the land- 

lord a courteous good-morning and rolled away 


_) 
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And so he went from pleasant inn to inn, poc cket 
ing the candles, so to say, until he came to 
Venice where he made some kind of sale of them 
for some purpose. But his memory remained in 
the land, and some tradition of that traveler may 
even yet linger. 

But here is a friend who recalls a wandering 
Chair to the reflection that no advice to the de- | 
serter from the shore or the inland restores full- 
ness to the Ocean Hall nor gayety to the lake. 

“All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the jessamine casement stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune, 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon.” 
But it is not like the old nights ; it is not the old 
tune; and the music of the instruments is pas- 
sionately sad; wailing and throbbing and reach- 
ing toward those who are away. ‘There is no 
hope. ‘This summer is a lost summer to those 
who looked for the gay world, and went to find 
it where it used to be. Meanwhile let the wan- 
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dane: semeuhes when ” returns, that in the 
quiet undancing hours of this season, his merit 
have been measured, his claims weighed. And 
whoever, returning, hopes to propitiate the Ame; 


ican fair, whom he has deserted, must confy m 
| to her demand, of which he has given her ibe 
| to think: 


“‘Genteel in personage 

Conduct and equipag 
Noble by heritage ; 

Generous and free ; 


“Brave, not romantic; 
Learned, not pedantic ; 
Frolic, not frantic; 

This must he be. 


“Honor maintaining, 
Meanness disdaining, 
Still entertaining, 

Engaging and new 


“Neat, but not finical ; 
Sage, but not cynical, 
Never tyrannical, 

But ever true.” 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 31st of July.— 
Congress assembled on the 4th and ad- 
journed on the 20th of July, to convene again 
on the 21st of November. This short session 


of sixteen days was one of the most important 
in the 
upon inquiry, 


history of the country. The President, 
stated that he had no communi- 
cation to make to either House. At the open- 
ing of the session resolutions were passed that 
the business should be confined to removing the 
obstructions which have been or are likely to be 
placed in the way of the fair execution of the 
Acts of Reconstruction heretofore adopted by 
Congress, and giving to them the scope intend- 
ed by Congress when they were passed, and that 
further legislation at this session on the subject 
of Reconstruction, or on other subjects, is inex- 
pedient. Several bills were immediately intro- 
duced into each House, defining the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts. ‘These were referred to committees, 
who finally agreed upon a bill, which passed on 
the 13th: in the House, by a vote of 111 to 23; 
in the Senate, by 31 to 6—16 Senators being ab- 
sent or not voting. The following is the bill as 
passed, only we abridge some of the sections: 


| ascertain whether he is entitled to registration; 
“That it is hereby declared to have been the 


Seo. 1. 
true intent and meaning of the Act of the 2d day of 
March, 1867, entitled an Act to provide for the more 
efficient government of the vob States, thereto pass- 
ed the 23d of March, 1867, 


lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and Arkansas were not 
legal State Governments, 
Governments, if continued, shall be subject in all re- 
spects to the military commanders of the respective 
districts, and to the paramount authority of Con- 
Tress." 
- Seo. 2. “That the commander of any district named 
in said Act shall have power, subject to the disap- 
proval of the General of the Army of the United States, 
and to have effect till disapproved, whenever, in the 
opinion of such commander, the proper administra- 
tion of said Act shall require it, to suspend or remove 
from office, or from the performance of official duties 
and the exercise of official powers, any officer or per- 
son holding or exercising, or professing to hold or 
exercise, any civil or military office or duty in such 


| district, under any power, election, 
| authority, 


that the Governments then | 
existing in the rebel States of Virginia, North Caro- | 


and that thereafter said | 


appointment, or 
derived from, or granted by, or claimed un- 
der any so-called State or the Government thereof, or 
municipal or other division thereof; and upon such 
suspension or removal, such commander, subject to 
the disapproval of the General as aforesaid, shall have 
power to provide from time to time for the perform- 
ance of the said duties of such officer or person so sus- 
pended or removed by the detail of some competent 
officer or soldier of the army, or by the appointme nt 
of some other person to perform the same, and to ti 
the vacancies occasioned by death, resignation, or 
otherwise.” 

Seo. 3. “That the General of the Army of the Unit 
ed States be invested with all the powers of suspen- 
sion, removal, appointment, and detail granted in the 
preceding section to district commanders.” 

Sxo. 4. “That the acts of the officers of the army al- 
ready done in removing, in said districts, persons ex- 
ercising the functions of civil officers, and appvinting 
others in their stead, are hereby confirmed, provided 
that any person heretofore or hereafter capelnte d by 
any district commander to exercise the functions of 
any civil office may be removed, either by the - li 
officer in command of the district, or by the General 
of the Army, and it shall be the duty of such com- 
mander to remove from office as aforesaid all persons 
who are disloyal to the Government of the United 
States, or who use their official influence in any man- 
ner to hinder, delay, prevent, or obstruct the due and 
proper administration of this Act and the Acts to 
which it is supplementary.” 

Sxzo. 5. Makes it the duty of the Boards of Registra- 
tion, before allowing any person to be registered, ° 
anc 
the oath of the person is not to be conclusive evi- 
dence; and no person shall be registered unless ~ 
Board decides that he is entitled thereto; and ‘ 
person shall be disqualified as member of any Boar d 
of ir ition by reasor of race or color.’ 

Seo. 6. Declares that the true intent and meanin; 
of the ms prescribed in the Supplementary A: 
among other things, ‘that no person who has been a 
member of the Legislature of any State, or who has 
held any executive or judicial office in any State, 
whether he has taken an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States or not, and whether hi 

was holding such office at the commencement of the 
rebellion, or had held it before and who has afterward 
engaged in rebellion against the United States or given 
aid and comfort to the enemies thereof, is entitled to 
be registered or vote; and the words ‘ Executive or 
judicial office in any State,’ in said oath mentioned, 
shall be construed to include all civil officers created 
by law for the administration of any general law of a 
State, or for the administration of justice.’ 

£0. 7, Authorizes the Commander of any District 
td extend the period for registration until the ist of 





October, 1867. Makes it their duty, commencing four- 
teen days previous to any election under the Act, and 
for a period of five days, to revise the registration list, 
strike off the names of all persons not entitled there- 
to, and add any names of persons so entitled, which 
have not been registered; ‘‘and no — shall, at 
ny time, be entitled to be registered or to vote by 
reason of any Executive pardon or amnesty for any 
act or thing which, without such pardon or amnesty, 
vuld disqualify him from registration or voting.” 

Seo. 8. ‘* That all nembers of said Boards of Regis- 
tration, and all persons hereafter elected or appointed 
to office in said military districts, under any so-called 
State or municipal authority, or by detail, or appoint- 
ment of the district commanders, shall be required to 
take and subscribe to the oath of office prescribed by 
law for the officers of the United States.” 

Seo. 9. “That no district commander or member of 
the Board of Registration, or any officers or appoint- 
ees acting under them, shall be bound in his action 

> any opinion of any civil officer of the United 
States.” 

Seo. 10. “‘ That section 4 of said last-named Act shall 
construed to authorize the Commanding General 
named therein, whenever he shall deem it needful, to 
remove any member of a Board of Registration, and 
to appoint another in his stead, and to fill any va- 
cancy in such Board.” 

Sro. 11. ‘* That all the provisions of this Act, and of 
the Acts to which this is supplementary, shall be con- 
strued liberally, to the end that all the intents thereof 
may be fully and perfectly carried out.” 


} 


On the 19th the President returned the bill 
with his veto. He said that all the objections 
contained in his vetoes of the original bills apply 
to this; and, moreover, there were some per- 
taining specially to this. We give in the Presi- 
dent's own language, though greatly abridged, 
the leading points in this veto mess¢ 


“There will be from the time this bill may become 
a law, no doubt, no question as to the relation in 
which the existing governments in these States, called 
in the original act the provisional governments, stand 
toward the United States. As these relations stood 
before the declaratory act, these governments, it is 
true, were made subject to absolute military authority 
in many respects, but not in all. Now, by this de- 
claratory act it appears that Congress did not by the 
original act intend to limit the military authority to 
any particulars or subjects therein prescribed, but 
meant to make it universal, thus over all these ten 
States this military government is now declared to 
have unlimited authority. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any state of society more intolerable than this. 
Over every foot of the immense territory occupied by 
these American citizens the Constitution of the United 
States, theoretically, is in full operation ; it binds all 
the people there, and should protect them; yet they 
are vented every one of its sacred guarantees.” 

“The act now before me not only declares that the 
intent was to confer unlimited authority over all the 
other courts of the State, and over all the officers of 
the State, legislative, executive, and judicial. Not 
content with the general grant of power, Cougress in 
the second section of this biil specifically gives to 
each military commander the power to suspend or re- 
move from office or from the performance of official 
duties and the exercise of official powers any officer 
or person holding any civil or military office or duty. 
To him, as a military officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is given the power, ‘supported by a sufficient 
military force,’ to remove every civil officer of the 
United States. The district commander, who has thus 
displaced the civil officers, is authorized to fill the va- 
cancy by the detail of an officer or a soldier of the 
army, or by the appointment of some other person. 
In other words, an officer or soldier of the army is 
transferred into a civil officer, he may be made a Gov- 
ernor, a Legislator, or a Judge ; however unfit he may 
deem himself for such duties, he must obey the order. 
The officer of the army must, if detailed, go upon the 
Supreme Bench of the State with the same prompt 
obedience as if he were detailed to go upon a court- 
martial. The soldier, if detailed to act as a Justice 
of the Peace, must obey as quickly as if he were de- 
tailed for picket duty. There is no provision for any 
bond or oath of office, or for any single qualification 
required under the State law, such as residence, citi- 
zenship, or any thing else. The only oath is that pro- 
vided for in the ninth section, by the terms of which 
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every one detailed or appointed to any civil office in 
the State is required to take and subscribe the oath 
of office prescribed by law for officers of the United 
States. he tenth and eleventh sections of the bill, 
which provide that ‘none of the officers or appoint- 
ees of these military commanders shall be bound in 
his action by an opinion af any civil officer of the 
United States, and that all the provisions of the act 
shall be construed liberally to the end that the intents 
thereof may be fully and perfectly carried ont.’ It 
seems Congress supposed that this bill might require 
construction, and they fix therefore the rule to be 
plied. But where is the construction to come f 
Certainly no one can be more in want of instruction 
than a soldier or an officer of the army detailed for a 
civil service, perhaps the most important in a State, 
with the duties of which he is altogether unfamiliar.” 


The President goes on to argue that the legal 
existence of these States has been in various ways 
recognized by Congress and the courts. The 
Senate has confirmed the appointment of District 
Attorneys and Marshals therein. In the internal 
revenue laws they are described as States. In 
December, 1865, the Judges of the Supreme Court 
treated them as States by apportioning therein 
the allotment of their respective cirguits. The 
Chief Justice has recently held a Circuit Court 
in North Carolina; and if North Carolina is not 
a State every proceeding of that Court is void. 
He argues at length against the proposition that 
these States are conquered territory. He goes 
on to show that the military officers who are re 
quired to perform civil duties are so far civil of 
ficers ; and as such, whether regarded as officers 
of the State or of the United States, their ap 
pointment is illegal. If they are officers of the 
State the Federal Government has no constitu 
tional right to appoint them; if of the United 
States the Constitution provides that they shall 
be appointed only by the President, with the ad 
vice and consent of the Senate. ‘The President 
brings his veto to a close by saying: 


** Within a period less than a year the legislation of 
Congress has attempted to strip the Executive De- 
partment of the Government of some of its essential 
powers. The Constitution, and the oath provided in 
it, devolve upon the President the power and duty to 
see that the laws are faithfully executed. The Con- 
stitution, in order to carry out this power, gives him 
the choice of the agents, and makes them subject to 
his control and supervision ; but, in the execution of 
these laws, the constitutional obligation upon the 
President remains, but the power to exercise that 
constitutional duty is effectually taken away. The 
military commander is, as to the power of appoint- 
ment, made to take the place of the President, and 
the General of the Army the place of the Senate, and 
any attempt on the part of the President to assert his 
own constitutional power may, under pretense of law, 
be met by official insubordination. It is to be feared 
that these military officers, looking to the authority 
given by these laws, rather than to the letter of the 
Constitution, will recognize no authority but the 
Commander of the District and the General of the 
Army. If there were no other objections than this 
to this proposed legislation, it would be sufficient. 
While LI,hold the Chief Executive authority of the 
United States, while the obligation rests upon me 
to see that all the laws are faithfully executed, I can 
never willingly surrender that trust or the powers 
given for its execution. I can never give my assent 
to be made responsible for the faithful execution of 
laws, and at the same time surrender that trust and 
the powers which accompany it to any other execu- 
tive officer, high or low, or to any number of execu- 
tive officers. If this executive trust, vested by the 
Constitution in the President, is to be taken from 
him and vested in a subordinate officer, the responsi- 
bility will be with Congress in clothing the subordin- 
ates with unconstitutional power, and with the officer 
who assumes its exercise. This interference with the 
constitutional authority of the Executive Department 
is an evil that will inevitably sap the foundations of 
our Federal system ; but it is not the worst evil of this 
legislation. It is a great public wrong to take from 
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the President powers conferred on him alone by the 
Constitution; but the wrong is more flagrant anc 
more dangerous when the powers so taken from the 
President are conferred upon subordinate executive 
officers, and especially upon military officers. Over 
nearly one-third of the States of the Union military 
power, regulated by no fixed law, rules supreme. 
Each of the five district commanders, though not 
chosen by the people, or responsible to them, exer- 
cises at this hour more executive power, military and 
civil, than the people have ever been willing to confer 
upon the head of the Executive Department, though 
chosen by and responsible to themselves.” 


The bill was at once passed over the veto: in 
the Senate by a vote of 30 to 6—17 Senators ab- 
sent or not voting; in the House by 100 to 22.— 
A bill was passed appropriating $1,675,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out the Reconstruction 
acts. ‘This was vetoed by the President, but 
was passed over his veto: in the House by 100 
to 24; in the Senate by 32 to 4. ‘The Senatovs 
voting in the negative were Buckalew of Penn- 
sylvania, Davis of Kentucky, Hendricks of In- 
diana, and Patterson of Tenn»ssee. 

The following is a synopsis of the remaining 
important action of Congress at this session. It 
will be seen that the rule against considering any 
measures excepting such as pertained to Recon- 
struction was frequently suspended.——The cre- 
dentials of four newly-elected Representatives 
from Kentucky were presented. It being al- 
leged that three of them, Messrs. Grover, Jones, 
and Beck were disqualified by reason of dis- 
loyalty during the war, their cases were referred 
to the Committee on Elections.——The thanks 
of the House were presented to Generals Sheri- 
dan, Sickles, Pope, and Schofield for the able 
manner in which they have discharged their du- 
ties as Commanders of their respective Military 
Districts.——In the House, Mr. Butler pre- 
sented a preamble and resolutions for a Commit- 

* tee to investigate the circumstances connected 
with the assassination of President Lincoln. 
The last resolution (passed separately by a vote 
of 100 to 24) recites that it being believed that 
many persons holding-high positions were en- 
gaged in the conspiracy, though acting by in- 
terior tools, and as these tools’ might be pre- 
vented from giving evidence because of their 
liability to punishment. therefore in order to 
open all the sources of evidence, the Committee 
should be empowered to report a bill granting 
grace and amnesty to any such person, who had 
not already been brought to trial and convicted, 
who should give material and faithful evidence 
tending to bring to light the facts of the con- 
spiracy; and that in the judgment of the House 
no person ought to be brought to trial on account 
of such evidence given by him, nor should such 
evidence be used against him on any trial. ——A 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
treatment of Union prisoners; the Committee 
were also authorized to inquire into the treat- 
ment of Confederate prisoners by our authorities, 
but the House resolved that they would entertain 
no resolution implying any charge of cruel treat- 
ment unless the resolution was accompanied by 
a positive charge of such maltreatment. In the 
course of the debates on this subject Mr. Eldridge 
stated that Mr. Ould, the Confederate Commis- 
sioner of Exchange, stated to him that he had 
offered to deliver up 20,000 sick and wounded 
Union prisoners without any equivalent ; but that 
our Government refused to receive them. Mr. 
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3utler replied that when any such offer was 
made to our Government it had been promptly 
accepted. Mr. Ould subsequently published 
letter re-affirming the statement.——A bill was 
passed (in the Senate by 25 to 5), providing that in 
the District of Columbia no person should be di 
qualified from holding office on account of rac 
color.——The President, in a communication re 
lating to the cost of carrying out the provisions of 
the Reconstruction bills, stated that the expenses 
of the State Governments in the seceding States 
were $14,000,000 ; and if the General Govern 
ment undertook to carry on these Governments by 
military means, it would be at a still greater cost 
He also intimated that if the Federal Government 
should abolish the present State Governments of 
these ten States the United States would be ju 
ly responsible for the debts incurred by those 
States for other purposes than in aid of ‘the re 
bellion; these debts amounting to at least 
$100,000,000. He thought it worth the con- 
sideration of Congress whether the assumption 
of so great an obligation would not seriously im 
pair the national credit; and whether, on the 
other hand, ‘* the refusal of Congress to guaran- 
tee the payment of the debts of those States, 
after having displaced or abolished their State 
Governments, would not be viewed as a viola- 
tion of good faith, and a repudiation by the Na 
tional Legislature of liabilities which those States 
had justly and legally incurred.” The House, 
by a vote of 100 to 18, resolved that this intima 
tion of the liability of the United States for these 
debts is ‘‘at war with the principles of interna 
tional law, a deliberate stab at the national cred 
it, abhorrent to every sentiment of loyalty, and 
well-pleasing only to the vanquished traitors, by 
whose agency alone the Governments of said 
States were overthrown and discharged.” A 
bill was passed to establish peace with certain 
Indian tribes. It provides that commissioners 
shall be appointed to select a district or districts 
sufficient to receive all the tribes east of the 
Rocky Mountains not now living peacefully on 
reservations ; that the districts shall contain snf 
ficient arable and grazing land to enable them to 
support themselves by agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits; the district to remain a permanent 
home for the tribes, and no person not a mem- 
ber of the tribes, excepting officers and employes 
of the United States, to be allowed to enter there 
on without the permission of the tribes; the dis 
tricts to be so located as not to interfere with 
the travel on highways located by authority of 
the United States, nor with the routes of the 
Pacific Railroads. ——Resolutions were adopted 
calling for information respecting the execution 
of Maximilian and Mexican affairs.——lIn ref. 
erence to the Kentucky members the Committee 
on Elections reported that no person who had 
given aid and comfort to the rebellion should be 


st 


| allowed a seat in Congress; but that the dis- 


loyalty of constituencies should not be held a 
sufficient reason for excluding persons who held 
regular certificates of election. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs in the House were in- 
structed to inquire and report whether any Amer- 
ican citizen had been arrested, tried, and con- 
victed in Great Britain or Ireland for words 
spoken, or acts done in the United States. —A 
bill was passed in both Houses previding that 
soldiers who served until the surrender of Lee 
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d Johnston and then left their comms onl, 
4 hould not be liable to arrest as deserters. — 
pill was passed in both Houses repealing a 
tion of an Act of last session which repeals 
laws allowing the President, Secretary of the 
rior, or Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
er into treaties with Indian tribes. - In the 
ise a resolution was passed directing an in- 
ry into the proceeding rs of the Washington 
iument Association. ——Resolutions express- 
of sympé athy with the Cretans in their insur- 
against the Sultan, were passed in both 
-The Judiciary Committee announce: 
that they would not report at this session we 
he question of the impeachment of the Presi- 


i uses.- 


n response to a call from the House, the See- 
etary of War on the 12th of July has furnished 
pies of all the correspondence between the 
Gi we +rnment and the several commanders of the 
ry districts. The following is an abstract 
e most important of these, of which men- 
i: has not been made in this Record: May 22. 
he Secretary of War, with the indorsement of 
ral Grant, directed each commander to be 
‘ed to prevent or suppress all riots and 
whes of the peace, especially in the towns 
cities. —General Pope writes that he had 
written an order deposing Governor Jenkins, of 
on account of his publicly advising the 
people of that State not to register themselves; 
had. been sent to General Grant for 
is approval; but before a reply had been re- 
ived the Governor made such explanations and 
omises as induced General Pope to withdraw 
» order. General Grant, in transmitting this 
formation to the Secretary of War, says that 
conduct of Governor Jenkins demonstrates 
w possible it is for discontented civil officers 
f non-constructed States to defeat the laws of 
Congress unless the district commanders have 
ower to suspend their functions. He thinks 
power is clearly conferred by the bill upon 
commanders to use or not, at their discre- 
n, the provisional machinery set up in those 
States without the authority of Congress. He 
sks an early opinion upon the subject. —Gen 
als Pope and Sheridan ask whether the opin- 
n of the Attorney-General as to registration, 
., is to be considered an order binding upon 
m. Grant replies that it has not been put in 
» form of an order, and he presumes that it 
vas not so intended by the President. The com- 
nanders are directed to put their own construc- 
tion upon the Military Bill until ordered to do 
otherwise. —General Ord transmits the instruc- 
ns which he had given for the Boards of Reg- 
istry in his district, directing them to register all 
o take the prescribed oath. General Grant 
nts from this*view, and considers it to be 
their duty to see to it, as far as possible, that no 
unauthorized person is allowed to be registered ; 
but, he adds, **the law, however, makes the 
District Commanders their own interpreters of 
their power and duty under it; and, in my opin- 
ion, the Attorney- General or myself can no more 
than give our opinion of the meaning of the law 
neither can enforce his views against the pray 
ment of those made responsible for the faithful 
execution of the law—the District Commanders.” 
—Karly in April General Griffen, commanding 
in Texas, wrote that the Governor and Lieuten- 


his order 


T EVEN’ 


ant-Governor were both disqualifi 
tary Bill, and that he desired the immediate re 
moval of Governor Throckmorton. Sheridan 
indorsed this, and added that he feared he should 
have to remove Governor Wells of Louisiana, 
who was impeding him all he could. Grant re- 
plied, April 3, advising that there should be no 
removals of Governors of States at present, for 
the question of the powers of the Military Com 
manders was then under consideration in the 
Cabinet. June 4, Sheridan telegraphed that | 
had found it necessary to remove Governor 
Wells, and had appointed Mr. Flanders, and he 
now felt that he was relieved of half his difficul 
ties. ‘* Nothing,” he says, ‘‘will answer here 
but a bold and strong course, and in taking it I 
am supported by every class and all parties.” 
Grant telegraphed to Sheridan, contradicting a 
newspaper report that he and the Secretary of 
War were in favor of reprimanding him for hi 
action in the Governor.—June 22. 
Sheridan writes to Grant that the opinion of the 
Attorney-General oj broad Macadamized 
road to perjury,” and sooner or later, that its 
effects are beginning to show themselves in or 
ganized opposition to all the acts of the military 
commander, ‘* Every civil officer in the State,” 
‘** will administer justice according to 
his own views—many of them | 


i by the Mili 


removing 


ens a *’ 


he Savs, 
denouncing thi 
Military Bill as unconstitutional will throw every 
impediment in the way of 1ts execution.” On 
the 40th of July General Sheridan issued a special 
order removing Governor Throckmorton of Tex 
as, and appointing E. P. Pease in his place. The 
ground assigned was that the former Governor 
‘is an impediment to the reconstruction of the 
State under the law.’ 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
The Emperor Maximilian, captured at Quere 
rhe Emy M l t lat Q 

taro, was tried by court-martial and executed by 
shooting on the 19th of June. With him also 
were executed Generals Miramon and Mejia. 
The official announcement of the execution 
made by General Escobedo to the Minister of 
War, dated June 19, 

On the 14th inst., at eleven o’clock at night, 
Council of War condemned Maximilian of H: td g, 
Miguel Miramon, ¢ Tomas Mejia to suffer the ex 
treme penalty of the law. The sentence, having 
confirmed at these head-quarters, it was ordered to be 
carried into effect on the 16th. The execution was 

spended by order of the tage Ngee me t unt 
to-day. It is now seven o'clock in the morning 
which time Maximi:ian has just been shot.” 


SaVS: 


bec 


During the month which intervened between 
the capture and trial strenuous efforts were made 
to save the life of the Emperor. ‘The Prussian 
Minister, on the day before the execution, urged 
that, having been condemned, and reprieved, the 
Prince was ‘‘ morally dead ;” and he was more 
over certain that ‘* His Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia and all the crowned heads of Europe, unit: 
by ties of blood to the prince-prisoner—his broth 
er, the Emperor of Austria; his cousin, the Queen 
of the British Dominions; his brother-in-law, 
the King of the Belgians; and also his cousins, 
the Queen of Spain and the Kings of Italy and 
Sweden—will readily agree to give His Excel- 
lency Sefior Don Benito Juarez all security that 
none of the prisoners shall again tread Mexican 
soil.” To this the Mexican Minister Tejada re- 
plied: ‘*The President of the Republic is not 
of the opinion that it is possible to on ant the par- 
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don of Maximilian of Hapsburg, consistent with 
the great considerations of justice, and the ne- 


cessity of insuring the future peace of the Re- | 


public.” It appears that Juarez was desirous 
of sparing the life of the Prince, but was over- 
ruled by public feeling, and especially by Esco- 
bedo. Indeed, Maximilian could hardly have 


expected that his life would have been spared in 
case of absolute capture without stipulations ; 
for on the 3d of October, 1865, he issued a de- 
cree outlawing all who were found in arms 
We give a few passages from this | 


against him. 
decree : 

“The cause which Don Benito Juarez defended has 
succumbed. The faction to which the said cause has 
degenerated is abandoned by the departure of its 
chief from his native soil. Hereafter contests will 
only be between the honorable men of the nation and 
the gangs of criminals and robbers. Clemency will 
cease now.” 

Then follow fifteen articles of the decree, the 
First reading as follows: 

** All persons belonging to armed bands or corps 
not legally authorized, whether they proclaim or not 
any political principles, and whate ver be the number 
of those who compose the said bands, their organiza- 
tion, character, and denomination, shall be tried mili- 
tarily by the courts-martial, and if found guilty even 
of the only fact of belonging to the band, they shall be 
condemned to capital punishment within twenty-four 
hours following the sentence.” 


Other articles give stringent directions for the 
immediate execution of the sentence of the court- 
martial; and direct that the same penalty be in- 
flicted upon all who aid the guerid/los by money, 
advice, or information, or who sell te them crms, 
horses, or ammunition. Moreover, all are to be 
tried who hold relations with them which imply 
connivance ; who conceal them ; who spread false 
or alarming reports; who do not give notice of 
the passage in their vicinity of armed bands. All 
these are to be punished by fine and imprison- 
ment. By Article 13 it is expressly ordered that 
the sentence of death shall be promptly executed, 
and that ‘‘no demands for pardon shall be gone 
through.” ‘This ferocious decree, it is said, was 
really the work, not of Maximilian, but of the 
French generals commanding his forces, but it 
was issued by him and signed by his Ministers ; 


and he could not be held other than responsible | 


for it. Nor was ita mere empty threat. Many, 


including officers of every grade—to the num- | 


ber, it is said, of thousands—were actually exe- 
cuted under it. It called forth an earnest re- 
monstrance from our Government directed to 
that of France. The French Minister, however, 
curtly replied that the French Government had 
nothing to do with the matter.—An Austrian 
frigate has been ordered to Mexico to receive 
the remains of the Prince. The Empress Car- 
lotta, sister of the present King of the Belgians, 
to whose urgency, it is said, is to be attributed 


Maximilian’s unfortunate enterprise, left Mexico | 


some months ago, and became insane soon after 
her arrival in Europe. She is reported to have 
sunk into a state of hopeless dementia. ——The 
city of Mexico surrendered to the Liberal forces 
on the 20th of June. Marquez appears to have 
somehow made good his escape.—Vera Cruz 
sapitulated on the 27th of June, the garrison 
marching out with the honors of war. ‘The for- 
eign troops were conveyed to Mobile, to be mus- 
tered out of service. —An attempt has been made 
to raise bands in this country for an invasion of 


| Mexico, under pretense of ay 


| division. 
by way of protest. 
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, UD enging the death 
of Maximilian. On the 30th of July the Actine 
Attorney-General of the United States issyo. 
circular directed to the District-Attorneys 
Marshals, ordering them ‘to observe with yj “' 
lance all persons whom you may suspect of com 
bining unlawfully for expeditions into the tery; 
tory of any foreign nation, and to interpose the 
authority of the United States whenever you | we 
probable cause for believing that any per an | 
violated the neutrality laws of the United si 
EUROPE. 

In the British House of Commons the Ref, 
Bill came up for final reading on the 15th of 
July. The bill, by extending the right of su 
frage to every man whose earnings amount to 
some $500 a year, changes the government fi 
a limited monarchy to a limited democracy, 
passage in the Commons was a conclusion s 
certain that its opponents did not even ask for a 
Two or three of them, however. spoke 

Most notable of these were 
Lord Cranborne and Mr. Lowe, the representa- 
tive of the ‘untitled aristocracy.” Mr. Lowe 
said that when the principles of the bill came to 
be fully carried out the relations between Church 
and State must be abolished; the democrati 
system adopted in full; an elective Senate re 
place the House of Peers; the Prime Minister 
be appointed by popular vote, with the power 
to appoint his own Cabinet; ‘‘the example of 
America,” he said, ‘‘ will be no longer a wam- 
ing and a terror, for it will become of ne 
our model.” As stated by Lord Cra 
800,000 new voters would be created by tl 
bill; and the British constituency will consist 
1,000,000 of the working classes against 500,000 
of the other classes; from which he drew 
conclusion that whenever the interests of the one 
class came to clash with those of the other, all 
the securities of rank, wealth, and influence would 
vanish. The bill passed to its final reading with 
out a division, and so, as far as mere form goes, 
unanimously. In the House of Lords it has al 
ready passed its first and second reading, and 
before these lines are read will, without doi 
have passed the third and final reading, and 
received the Royal assent. 

From the remainder of Europe there is little 
which demands formal record. The Paris Ex- 
hibition has proved in a way a great su 
Several of the European Sovereigns have made 
it an occasion of visiting France as the guests 
of the Emperor. Among others the Sultan of 
Turkey. For the first time in history the Otto- 
man Chief has entered Christendom, except at 
the head of an invading army. ‘The ‘* Sublime 
Porte,” after visiting the French Emperor, pro 
ceeded to England, where he was received with 
great distinction. . 

The telegraph each day brings political items, 
usually contradictory of those of yesterday, to be 
contradicted by those of to-morrow. ‘The gen- 
eral upshot of the whole is, that the question f 
peace or war in Europe hangs in even balance. 
Probably the most really significant fact is, that 
none of the great Continental Powers have made, 
or appear to be disposed to make, any serious re- 
duction in their enormous military establishments. 
Slight apparent reductions are ostentatiously pa- 
raded; but there have as yet been none which 
essentially diminish their military or naval force. 


ee 
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Cvitar’s 


UDGE TUTHILL, of Iowa, who for a num 
J ber of years presided with much dignity in 
he Eighth Judicial District of that State, and 
as esteemed an excellent jurist, being gifted 

ith quick perceptive faculties and possessing 
much literary taste, was withal somewhat of a 
humorist. The following incident is said to 
have occurred at one of the terms of his court in 
Cedar County : 

ie case of Dillon vs. Crandall being called 

1 appeal from the docket of a Justice of the 
ace), neither party responded. A member of 
bar, ris ing, said he would suggest to the 
urt the decease of the appellee. Another mem- 
thereupon suggested the death of the ap pel 
nt. Upon which the Judge very quietly re 
narked: ‘** Mr. Clerk, you may p: ass the case, as 
it will probably be tried before another tribunal! 
Afte er the adjournme nt of court a scrap of 
er containing the following report of the case 
was found on the Judge’s desk : 


Dillon vs. Crandall. 
This appeal case was brought to our Cedar District 
Court, 
And passed over by the Judge’s awardin’ 
1at as Death had claimed his right, it was fitting 
that the fight 
Should be jit on the other side of Jordan. 


If the counsel who were fee'’d in the trial to proceed 
Had received enough pay for their boardin’, 

To finish up their task they should change of venue ask, 
And take it to the other side of Jordan. 


When the beater 
meet, 
Bi | can then try their action accordin’ 
‘higher law” in force, for better or for worse, 
In the courts on the other side of Jordan 


and the beat and their lawyers all 


ue pre ceedings had prior to the 
Squire, 
Which plaintiff was desirous of avoidin’, 
If taken up thar may be settled at the bar, 
When they get it to the other side of Jordan 


judgment of the 


Cases of this ag where the litigants | 


lie out before a final adjudication is reached, re 
mind us of the wisdom as well as the humanity 
ff some of the eminent old English jurists who 
were conscientious oppone nts of litigation. ‘A 
lawyer,” said Lord Brougham, ‘‘ is a learned gen- 
tleman who rescues your estate from your ene 
mies and keeps it himself.” ‘* If any man,” said 
Lord Cockburn, ‘‘ was to claim my coat, and I 
believed that he was serious in his demand, I 
would rather part both with it and my vest than 
defend my title to it at law.” ‘* Litigation,” said 
Lord Jettrey, ‘is to be recommended to those 
only who possess a surplus of funds and wish to 
get quit of it sensationally.” To a client who 
insisted on having the last rights of the law, Sir 
James Gibson Craig remarked: ‘‘ Well, let me 
tell you, the man who will have the last right 
and the last word at law is very like the man 
who will have the last drop in the tankard—he 
has the chance of getting the lid down on his 
nose. 


Or course they were jolly occasions, those old 
New Hampshire ‘‘ musters,” where the “crack 
companies’ met on a common level with the 
‘string-bean” organizations; where the leger- 
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demainist, the Yankee peddler, and the balladist 
came together amidst such a Babel as only the 
popping of flint-locks, small-beer corks, and stale 
jokes could make. Our correspondent, ‘‘ Ben 
E. Volant,” attended one of these military satur- 
nalias at Goffstown about 1842, and in going 
thither from Manchester passed a burial-ground 
It was just sunrise, but as early as it was an 
aged coup le, either of them eighty at least, came 
out of the burial-ground. My companion, in a 
hilarious spirit, cried out: ‘*Go back, old folks! 
yo back! this is not the general resurrection—it 
is only general muster!” ‘The aged couple heed 
ed not the ‘* crave” suggestion, but trudged stead 
ily forward to witness the gory warriors on the 
plains of Goffstown. 
ComMEND us to the M: +4 
nois, for hitting the bull’s-eye in the way of 
proclamation for fasting and prayer. M 
Hoffman is felicitous enough in crisp speeches at 
public dinners and on occasions where the city’s 
figure-head is an indispensable part of the spect 
cle. But Mayor West goes straight at it when, 
after designating the day, he says: ‘‘I do the 
fore recommend to the good people of Galesburg 
that on that day they lay aside all secular 


yor of Galesburg, 


yor 


em- 


| ployment, and assemble in their respective places 


of public worship, and there devoutly pray God 
to pardon our past sins, and keep us in future 


from sinning against Him, and from violating th« 


And 
from the 


laws, either physical, moral, or municipal. 
while we pray that He will protect us 
ravages of disease, pray also that He will influ 
ence us to abate every nuisance, cleanse every 
y: ir rd, re move every filth, and every 
cause that is likely to produce sickness, believing 
that God is willing to help those who manifest a 
disposition to he ‘Ip themselves.’ 

A healthy prayer that, with a 
at the end! 


spec ies of 


solid chunk of 
wisdom 


able to state that the home 
that have been given in the pages of this 
Drawer against Ritualism are having their effect. 


WE are glad to be 
thrusts 


We have now to record another instance where 
the open and sturdy rebuke of this nefarious 
practice was as opportune as it is hoped it will 
be salutary. The incident derives additional in 
terest from the fact that it occurred in Trinity 
Church, Boston, of which Bishop Eastburn is 
rector, who is known to be one of the le: ading 
Low Church prelates of the American Episcopate. 

It seems that notice had been given at morn- 
ing service that in the afternoon the sermon to be 
preached by the Bishop’s assistant, Dr. Potter, 
would be translated into the sign language, for 
the benefit of the deaf and dumb of Boston and 
vicinity—the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, of New York, 
having come to Boston for that purpose, as is 
his custom every month or two throughout the 
year. During the prayers one of the Bishop's 
parishioners, a decided opponent ef Ritualism, 
entered church and proceeded to his seat near 
the chancel. He had not heard of the notice 
given in the morning, and therefore was not 
aware of Dr. Gallaudet’s humane mission. Aft- 
er the hymn had been sung Dr. Potter announced 





VO 
his text and commenced his sermon. 
laudet, 


interpret it to the mutes. This exceedingly in- 


teresting and solemn spectacle instantly attracted | 
| is provided with every comfort and luxury. 
| meat and hash studiously avoided. 


the natice of the parishioner, who had never pre- 
viously witnessed it, and knew nothing of what 
it all meant—but he thought he knew; and after 
beholding the wonderful *‘ sleight-of-hand,”’ and 
the often upturned and reverent expression of 
Dr. Gallaudet’s countenance, excited by indig- 
nation seized his cane, and, stamping it as he 
went, noisily stalked forth from the building. 
On reaching the porch he exclaimed to the sex- 
ton, in tones sufficiently loud to be heard inside: 


“*T really did hope that there was at least one | 


church in Boston where this detestable practice 
of Ritualism would never be tolerated; but here 
I find it, full-blown, right under my very nose, 
and in the Bishop’s own church! 
stand no such tomfoolery, and so you may tell 
the Bishop!” 

Let every Churchman imitate the prompt 
plucky action of our Boston brother, and it 
not be long before we shall have this new 
odious ism under the heel. 

Some twenty-five years ago, in the palmy days 
of Ex-President Fillmore, when that excellent 
gentleman was in full practice at the bar of Erie 
County, he occasionally happened to be em- 
ployed in a case where his client had a small show 
before the court either in law or on the facts. In 
such exigencies it was his habit to bring the 
weight of his character to sustain a feeble cause. 


and 
will 
and 


He would ask the jury if they supposed he would | 


stand there and ask for a verdict unless the case 
was intrinsically meritorious? He had played 
this game with considerable apparent effect in a 
slander case, the late Judge Mullett being the 
opposing counsel. When that very able advo- 
cate 
earnestness of this practice of Mr. 
‘*In the present instance, if it please the Court, 
the honorable gentleman has played himse/f out 
as though he were the right-bower in the cause!” 

** Right-bower!” said Mr. Fillmore; ‘* what 
is that ?” 

** The biggest knave in the pack!” 


scene, 


TuHat naughty Massachusetts minister who 
went to the Legislature last winter, and after- 
ward deemed it expedient to leave without the 
formality of an adieu, has set the wives of other 


members a-thinking on the general question | 


whether married men had not better let out their 
little legislative work, or intrust it to widowers | 
and bachelors. The spouse of a certain honora- | 
ble, who has “‘ views” on the subject, enrhymes | 
them thus: 


“ Husband, dear husband, come home to me now, 

The garden needs spading for peas, 

The boys should be picking up stones in the lot, 
And you should be trimming the trees. 

When will you get through with bills and resolves, 
Stop talking of license and rum, 

of sallennie and tunnels, and other such things, 
And ‘tend to your business at home ?” 


Quite as good as this (for Massachusetts) is 
the advertisement of a gentleman who ‘‘ wanted | 
a general servant in a small family where a man 


Dr. Gal- lis kept. 


seated just in rear, began, pari passu, to | 


| seems to be sufficiently established. 


| several officers, 


| good fellow, 


said Mr. | 


Talcott, who was an amused spectator of the | 
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The house-work and cooking is doy 
by members of the family. The gentleman of 
the house rises early, but prepares breakfast him 
self. All the washing is put out, and the kitche; 
Cold 
Refe 

and photographs exch: anged !’ : 

From Epworth, Dubuque Y ounty, = 1 
have an anecdote of Was : 
believe, unpublished—the authe entic ity ar wh; | 
Our corre 
spondent heard it forty-five years ago, from Gen- 


| eral Blake, who commanded the militia at ¢} 


famous battle of Hampden, in the war of 181: 
General B. had been a Captain in the Revol 


tionary army. In reply, says our corres 


| ent, to my father’s observation that it had by 


For one, I'll | 


said that Washington was never to smil 
during the war, General Blake said: ‘‘ That is g 
mistake, for I saw him laugh heartily at Valley 
Forge. The occasion was this: When the trees 
were first cut down for the encampment the 
stumps were left the usual height. To clear 


seen 


| them off the parade-ground an order was isst 


that every officer or private who got drunk should 
be punished by cutting a stump down to the sur 
face of the ground. The stumps did not las 
long. One morning, while making his usual per 
sonal inspection of the camp, accompanied 
of whom I w he cam 
upon a soldier who was cutting the very | 
stump. Washington said to him: ‘ Well, 
you have found the last stum; 
replied the man, without looking up 

* Now when an officer 


as one, 


"re," 


stopping his work. 


| drunk there’ll be no stump for him to cut!’ 


‘immortal George’ laughed heartily at the 1 


| sponse, and some of the officers felt a sensation 
| of great relief.” 

came to reply he complained with some | 
Fillmore: | 
Governor 


In Concord, New Hampshire, many years ago, 
Ii - and Colonel P were { 
ciate editors of a Democratic paper, though wid 
as the poles asunder afterward. Governor H 
was a devout Episcopalian; Colonel P- 
tended the ‘* Old North” (Dr. Bouton’s ) 
occasion Colonel P. wrote a ‘“‘feeler,’ 
which various charges and implications were 
made. One point struck Governor H- ‘Ts 
this true?” he asked, in relation to the matter. 
‘* Well, no,” replied Colonel P——; ‘‘I must 
|}admit that it rather the Olil North! 
The phrase became of proverbial application t 
the ‘‘ white lies’ of Concord. 


Wn one 


strains 


A crericat friend in Philadelphia, whose cal- 
| ligraphy we shall be pleased to see again, seems 
to think that the Drawer considers the clergy 
fair game. ‘By no means. We should gre: atly 
| regret it if such an idea were seriously enter- 
|}tained. Much the largest proportion of the 
| ple asantries sent to us about clergymen come 
from clergymen themselves, as does the follow- 
| ing from our correspondent, an Episcop: alian and 
a firm believer in the jus divinum of Episcopacy : 

Bishop H. U. Onderdonk was consecrated in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, in 1827. At that 
time there was nearly opposite to the church a 
very well-kept tavern of high repute. It had at- 
tached to it a spacious yard, which was used oc- 

sasionally for the exhibition of ‘‘ show beef,” 
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very fat cattle. It so happened that on the 
day of consecration—the 2 25th of October—‘‘a 
en cee ox” was to be on exhibition at the 
tavern. A very worthy agriculturist of an ad- 
ioining county, and withal a very earnest Ejis- 
ct palian, who deemed it little else than heresy 
to deny Episcopacy, or to attend any other than 
an Episcopal church, for; getting all about the 
consecration, had brought his little son of five 
years of age to the city to see the ‘big ox.” 
Just as he reached Arch Street, Christ Church 
bells struck up their jubilant chimes in honor of 
the occasion (not of the exhibition, but of the 
consecration). Every peal smote upon the con- 
science of the worthy Mr. D——, because he had 
forgotten the consecration of the new Bishop, and 
had remembered only the ox ; with a heavy 
nscience, but not a word to his son, whose little 
head was full with the prospective show, he hast- 
ened past the tavern an: entered the church. 
Presently the organ began, and the Bishops with 
the officiating Presbyters entered the chancel ar 
rayed in their official robes; the candidate, a 
very stout man, standing in the aisle vested only 
in white—the rochet. Mr. D——’s little boy 
was perched upon the seat of the pew, and viewed 
proceeding rs with open eyes and mouth as 
widely open. Soon as the organ ceased little 
D—— called out as to be heard over the 
church, ** Pa! Pa! the ox ?—there’s 
the butchers !”’ 
The question was not a rubrical one, and 
therefore not deemed of sufficient importance to 
warrant any consultation as to the propriety of 
delaying the proceedings. In fact, the incident 
seems to be altegether 
annals, 


so, 


80 


where's 


Joun Van Buren was often urged to marry 
a second time. Many a scheming match-maker 
had carefully looked him over to ascertain, if 
possible, the point where he could be attacked 
with greatest prospect of success. Many a fond 
mamma had deemed it among the possibilities 
that she might become his atfectionate mother 
in-law. Few widowers in the country had been 
made the subject of more varied and thorough 
discussion. Courtly and brainy, an able lawyer, 
an astute politician, an accomplished man of the 
world, possessed of a competent estate, good 
habits, and an equable temper, what more could 
be desired in a son-in-law? Probably he had ex 
perienced as many attempts at ‘‘ husbandry” 
my gentleman in the land. One of these is 
worth repeating. A lady friend, a charming 
widow, with no designs upon him either for her 
self or her kindred, met him at a party where 
were assembled many of the beautiful girls of the 
One of these, a young Jady of rare person- 
al attractions and gracious manners, was an es 
pecial favorite of the widow, who remarked : 

“There, Mr. Van Buren, is as sweet a girl 
breathed, and she would make you an 
excellent wife.” 

**T have no wish to marry 

‘But you ought to marry! She has beauty, 
amiability, and good sense—besides, she has 
foytune.” 

*Doubtless—in prospect.” 

**No; her own absolutely, in her own right.” 

‘She has a father, though; and papas gener- 
ally manage to control in money-matters.” 


city. 


as ever 


ignored in the diocesan 


** Not in her case ; 
her father!” 

** That signifies nothing.” 

‘Indeed but it does.” 

**Not at all; why, my dear lady, I 
supported’ my father, but [ assure you it wasn’t 
of the least account, and made not the slightest 
difference with the old gentleman ; he kept on in 
the old way, utterly regardless of my wishes, just 
as if I hadn't ‘supported’ him at all!” 

Uttered with a blank gravity of countenance, 
this reply puzzled the lady for an instant, when 
she quietly glided away to another part of th 
room. 


why, she actually supports 


onec 


‘ 


Own receiving the inclosed from a Cincinnati 
correspondent we were disposed to send it to 
Brother Warren, of the Buffalo Courier, and re 
quest him to ferret out the parties, with a 
of ascertaining whether the historical statement 
it sets forth is so: 

‘*'Traveling the other day from a Western city 
to Boston with the charming Mrs. ( we 
reached the dépot in Buffalo, with its multi 
tudinous iron tracks, late in the afternoon. As 
we were threading our way among them I re 
marked: 

‘* Here we are, in Buffalo 1 be 
the first herd of buffaloes ever seen was discov 
ered on this spot.” 

“Fes.” a juickly re plied the lady, 
a great many tracks he sre yet !” 

How is that? Has the Historical Socie ty ever 
thrown itself heartily into the investigation ? 
if not, why not ? 


view 


: 
so calle ause 


‘and I see 


and 


**Wuo dresses you?” is an interrog: 
import to the male members of this 

who, by favor of the manufacturers of the 
and the wool-growers of the West, pay more 
what they insert themselves in than any of 


The art 


seem now to be 


fou 
the 
peoples of the earth. ists who dr: ape the 
human figure bending their en 
ergies to elegance in advertising, judging from 
the following dainty announcement of an eminent 
professor in London. Have the grace to ad 
mire it: 

"7 a CREE 2. AND Ce ARTISTES IN DRAPING 

THE REAL FIGURE Practical experience, 

combine ty a £ * knowlec 
omy, and the i » proport 
human figure, } ve him confid 


” 


ronage 


lence ij 


Will young America believe in this ‘ 
Decidedly he is the man for our money ; 
of your common tailors, but a genuine 
who possesses a ‘scientific knowledge of ex 
ternal anatomy,” and who has been | 
coached about ‘‘the definite forms and pro} 
tions of the human fig-ure.” 

—But how unlike the plain, straightforward, 
thoroughly American, and manly tone that per 
vades the subjoined circular, sent out by one of 
the prominent houses of the West, in reply to 
similar invitations from some of the great whol 
sale establishments of New York. Here we have 
positive meat—brawn and brain combined 
of your feeble ‘‘ draping the human figure,” 
is meekly set forth by the subject of the 
monarchy of England : 


artist, 


1 
SKU 


Ly 


‘Dear Srr,—According to custom we once mort 
forward you our Circular, and beg you will give it a 
careful perusal, as we are now prepared to offer un- 
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surpassed inducements to Eastern and Southern mer- 
chants. 

“We particularly invite your attention to the fol- 
lowing, viz. : 12 tons India-rubber sassengers ; 74 cases 
sacked Cider; 40 crates Post-holes, 10 catties Buffalo 


milk, 400 pieces California pant stuff, grape-vine warp | 


and shuck filling, besides several gobs of Goslin greese. 
In the provision line we offer a choice article of Rabit- 
hash, Horse-collar soup, 4-4 Tripe, and Sturgeon jerk. 
Our jewelry consists in part as follows: Breast-pins, 
Mousehole anvils, drilled eyed Jugs, Jewsharps, Buck- 
ram, and Beeswax. 

‘*The seventh story of our establishment is filled up 
with goods that appertain only to the fine arts, and 
consist in part as follows: 14 inch Owl gizzards, Birds 
eye and childrens diaper, trimmed with mackerel fur, 
4 quintals Missouri mush, 50 packages Pigeons milk, 
and a truely terrific picture of the eruption of Mt. Ve- 
suvius, 4000 copies Barnums ode to Jenny, set to music 
by Senior Stoppleknecker, and sung to the soul stir- 
ring air of ‘Granny will your dog bite ?’ snare-drums, 
rip saws, skillets, flax-brakes, and Hibbards pills, Dr. 
Ponch's Enervating extract of applesaas, medicated 
sumpkin butter, and two copies of the life of John 
Rogers. 

“PS. We will credit your last years aceount with 
the postage on this circular. 


* Respectfully, Firnt & SpiiGcooser.” 


Ir is the custom of the graduates of the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary in New York to 
have a merry breakfast, after morning prayer, 
on the day of the Annual Commencement. ‘The 
last of these reunions was held at the Astor 
House, in July last, and we are told that the 
theologues had a powerful good time. Times 
change. Ditto the social customs of religious 
bodies. The deep religious earnestness of the 
seventeenth century considerably waned after the 
termination of the struggles which ceased at the 
Revolution. In guid auld Scotland, from the 


middle till the close of the eighteenth century, 


vital piety did not prevail to any alarming ex- 
tent. Instead of breakfasts, heavy dinners and 
heavy suppers were the order of the day and 
night among the dominies. Synod suppers oc- 
casionally did not terminate till considerably aft- 
er midnight. On one occasion, at 4 a.m., the 
Moderator of the Synod of Aberdeen requested 
Boots, who is the youngest member of the court, 
to ring the bell. The waiter appeared. 

‘“*Is the kettle bilin’ ? 
tor. 

‘“*It is, your Reverence,” responded the at- 
tendant. 

**See, then,” added the Moderator, ‘‘ that ye 
keep it aye fou an’ aye bilin’ !” 

Perfectly familiar was that Moderator with 
the manners and customs of the people, as well 
as with the social habits of the clargy. Break- 
fasts forsooth ! 


Aw ex-warrior of Indiana is disposed to com- | 


pliment the unflinching courage and presence 
of mind of a certain colonel during our recent 
Southern dispute. His regiment was about to 
enter its first engagement. The ‘‘ Miniés” were 
flying about in the most inappropriate and in- 
discriminate manner, when the gory chieftain 
halted the column and thus spake: ‘Soldiers 
of Indiana! much depends upon you to-day! 
Soldiers of Indiana! do your duty! Soldiers 
of Indiana! no dodging the balls, but stand up 
like men!” Just then a shell came screeching 
by, very near the colonel. He involuntarily 
dodged, but instantly recovering himself, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Dodge the big ones, boys! Dodge 
the big ones, but don’t dodge the little ones! 


inquired the Modera- | 


| 


| failed to penetrate the auricular portion of hi 


Indiana expects that you will not dodge th, litt 
balls!” And with that martial observation he 
‘*went in and did his level best” for an undiyid 
ed nationality. 


As a reparteeist the Milesian seldom fails ; 
hold his own, especially if the questioner thinks 
himself the superior person. On a dark an 
blustering night in December a wedding party 
came to the crossing at Langley Creek, Dear 
born County, Indiana. The ferryman, un J; 
landais, lived on the opposite bank, but the m 
stentorian appeals to ‘‘come over and help us 


system; so we were compelled to take refuge 
for the night with a family on this side. Mean 
time I resolved to lecture Mr. Ferryman sound 
ly next morning. When the time arrived fo; 
the denunciatory performance the clergyman of 
the party (our informant) said: ‘‘ Well, my man. 
if you get into this habit of not hearing when 
called you'll fail to get up on the morning of th: 
resurrection.”’ The prompt reply was: ‘* Faith, 
honey, it ‘ill be a moighty different gintlema 
from yerself as will be blowin’ then!’ And wit! 
these words the colloquy ceased. 

THE paragraph in the July number of th 
Drawer touching paper cities reminds a Watei 
town correspondent of the mania for speculatior 
that raged throughout the country in 1836, an 
ran particularly high in Oswego. Mr. De Z 
resided there and owned considerable real estat: 
which he caused to be surveyed into city lot 
and mapped. <A superb lithograph was got up, 
showing a great number of streets, avenues, et 
This he took into Wall Street for exhibition an 
to make sale of his lots. Several gentleme: 
were examining it one day when one of them 
inquired : 

‘“*Mr. De Z——, what kind of 
on this property ?” 

** Buildings!” rejoined theexhibitor. ‘‘ Build 
ings! why, gentlemen, the land covered by this 
map is altogether too valuable to be built on!” 


buildings ar 


WueEw the Court of Appeals had under con 
sideration the claim of the Metropolitan Polic« 
for an increase of.pay, founded on a statute 
somewhat ambiguous in its language, Judge 
Gray, of Elmira, delivered an opinion in support 
of the claim, in which a majority of the Court 
concurred. Mr. Talcott, a distinguished lawyer 
of Buffalo, rather shocked at the loose construc 
tion of the law, and surprised at the opinion of 
the learned Judge, met that gentleman in Con 
gress Hall, and taking him into one of the dark 
est and most remote halls of that somewhat 
complicated edifice, inquired whether any of the 
descendants of Benedict Arnold were living. 

‘** Why do you ask such a question?” said th 
Judge. 

** Because,” replied Mr. T., ‘‘ according to th 
principles laid down in your opinion to-day, any 
one of them living would undoubtedly be entitled 
to a pension!” 


Now that the franchise is about to be conferred 
on our colored brother, and prospectively on wo 
man, it seems to be appropriate and necessary 
that they should be made more familiar with 
those questions pertaining to the origin of civil 
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g 
| It is ** pretty impossible” to make an intel- 


eC. 


nt voter out of an ignoramus who can neither | 


read nor write; and with the view of strengthen- 
ing the foundations of our liberties, and render- 
ng them proof against the caucusings, and pipe- 
yings, and plottings of naughty people, it is 
proposed that, before being permitted to cast a 
allot, they shall undergo examination on the 
llowing perfectly plain and simple propositions: 
Illustrate by means of a synthetical parallax the 
é ive process in pre-Adamite Man, and compare 
~arefully and critically the Gsophagi of Prediluvian 
M: ars ipalia. 


obacty. 


alculate as nearly as possible the effect on the | 


‘ WY s surface of the friction produced by the annual 
migration of the Termitic Ants. 

4. Deduce from a comparison of Medieval with the 
Black Art the probable amount of brass possessed by 
Tubal Cain. 


5. How many times did the Moose-Deer shed his | 


horns in the Ark, supposing him, at the time of his 
entering it, to have had none at all? 
6. Extract the truth from the Blue Lias strata. 

The exact age of the ass with whose jaw-bone 
Samson smote the Philistines was twelve years, seven 
nonths, two weeks, and four Jewish days. 
would he have been if he had been a mule? 

8. Trace the probable results to the whole of medi- 
eval Europe 


(a) If ——— had died of the measles at an , 
| some volume entitled 


early age. 
(b) Ifhe is ud died of the whooping-cough. 
. Give Xerxes’s hotel account during his invasion 
ce. 
ssign approximate dates to the following 


(a) Cain’s wedding-break fast. ; 
(>) The earliest fact in Chinese history. 
)’ The incursus of the first flea. 


The discovery of the native oyster. 
elate any story you may remember. 


( 
(d) The apotheosis of Rameses the First. 
(e) 

R 


11. 


An intelligent answer to these few questions 
ought to be sufficiently indicative that the pupil 
is entitled to a voice and vote on public affairs, 
and amply qualified to understand all about our 
new State Constitution. 


WHEN a person intends to quote Scripture let | 


him quote it. Very great men sometimes make 
very great blunders in attempting to quote accu 
rately from the Sacred Volume. For example, 
Judge B——, of Central New York, a genial 
man and devoted Christian, was addressing the 
scholars of a Sunday-school in U-—— on the im- 
portance of an accurate knowledge of the Bible, 
which he urged must be obtained, if at all, ix 
early life. He deplored that such knowledge 
should so little abound among adults, and espe- 
cially among members of the bar. As an exam- 
ple he mentioned that, while trying a case in 
Lewis County, one of the counsel endeavored to 


deepen the impression sought to be made on the ! 


jury by quoting ‘‘ from the wisest of men under 
the Old Dispensation the well-known declara- 
tion that ‘the love of money is the root of all 
evil.’” The Judge said he looked fer the coun- 
sel on the other side to take some advantage 
of this palpable misquotation, which in due time 
he proceeded to do by informing the jury that 
‘his honorable friend had evidently read the 
literature of the case as imperfectly as he had 
the law, for he believed it was not Solomon but 
Shakspeare” who descanted on the root business ! 
** Now,” said the Judge, ‘‘I presume there is 
not a Sunday-school scholar present who could 


ver wnment than they are generally supposed to | 


Extract the oviparous process of a silicious Pter- 


How old | 


not have set both these attorneys right, and 
informed them that the passage was neither in 
Solomon nor Shakspeare, but in Paul’s Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians.” It has never been 
ascertained, that we are aware, how many of the 
chik 7 could have claimed the certificate thus 


given ; but there was at least one person present 


| who would have demurred, and whose first busi 


ness on going home was to look up the text, and 


|find it in the First Epistle to Timothy! It is 
| possible Judge B- ’ i 


seeing this Harper, 
may have occasion for a third laugh over the 
proverbial uncertainty of the Law when it under- 
takes to handle the Gospel. 


Tuts reminds us of an anecdote of the famous 
Indian chief Red Jacket, which has not found 
its way into the ‘“‘ Bench and Bar,” and which 
we think now first appears in print: 

The late John C. Spencer was once examining 
Red Jacket as a witness before the County Court 
in Buffalo. 

‘*Ask him,” said Mr. Spencer to the interpret 
‘whether he believes in a God ?” 

The answer was: ‘‘Much more than he who 

can put such a question !” 


er, 


Tue Harpers have recently published a hand 
‘** Bench and Bar: a Com 
plete Digest of the Wit, Humor, Asperities and 
Amenities of the Law.” Of course it is replete 
with jocularities of the famous lawgivers of En- 
gland and the United States. We reproduce 
one or two: 

A lawyer from the country once entered the 
Court of Appeals while Daniel Lord, Jun., of 
New York, was arguing a case, and inquired of 
Mr. Charles O’Conor, who was sitting near by, 

‘who that was addressing the court?” Mr. 
O’Conor, whose feelings must have been nettled 
by the course of the argument, replied: ‘* That 
is Daniel Lord, Jun., and he puts the Junior after 
his name so he may not be mistaken for the Al 
mighty !” 

Tue late Judge Peters, of Connecticut, was a 
ay Democrat, and a violent opposer especial- 
ly of every thing connected with the famous 
Hartford Convention. Roger Minot Sherman 
and Calvin Goddard, who had been members of 
that body, were once talking with Judge P. on 
the subject, when the latter, half facetiously and 
half in earnest, said : 

‘** Well, gentlemen, if you had been tried be- 
fore me for that matter I would have hung you 
both, not only without law and evidence, but, if 
need be, against both.” 

‘That,” said Sherman, making a low bow, 
only proves your Honor’s remarkable impar 
tiality—that you would decide our case on the 
same principle that you do the greater part of 
the cases that come before you!” 


In his religious views Judge Peters was un- 
derstood to be a Universalist. On one occasion 
an offender had been convicted before him of two 
different crimes, when for the jirst the Judge 
sentenced him to the State prison for life, and 
then for the second for five years more! As the 
court was adjourned, Sherman, stepping up to 
him, said : 

** Well, Judge, I am happy to see that you are 
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changing your religious views, at least on one | 


important subject.” 

**How so—how so?” said the Judge. 
don’t understand you.” 

‘* Why,” said Sherman, ‘‘it is plain, from 
your sentence, that you believe in punishment 
after death.” 


It is but just to the Judge, however, to add | 


that he defended his sentence on the ground that 
the criminal might be pardoned for the first of- 
fense, and in that case would be held for the 
second, 


Cotonet Aaron Fincu was a distinguished 
Democratic politician in Indiana. He had some 
thoughts of emigrating to Arkansas, and, meet- 
ing a gentleman from that part of the country, 
asked him what were the inducements to remove 
to that State. Particularly he inquired about 
the soil. 
land was good, but in some parts very sandy. 


Colonel Finch then asked about the politics of | 


Arkansas, and the prospects of a stranger get- 
ting ahead. 

**Very good,” was the reply. ‘‘The Demo- 
cratic party is strongly in the majority, but, to 
succeed, a man must load himself down with 
revolvers and bowie-knives, and fight his way 
through.” 

**Oh, well,” said the Colonel, ‘‘on the whole, 
from what you say, I think Arkansas wouldn't 
suit me. I rather think the soil is a dittle too 
sandy !” 


Speake of epitaphs : 


On the death of Judge L—— the house in} 


which he resided was converted into a smithy. 
These lines were found on a piece of paper at- 
tached to the door: 
This house a lawyer once enjoyed ; 
A smith does now possess ; 
How naturally the tron age 
Succeeds the age of brass! 
ANOTHER : 
Here lies James Brown, of old extract; 
In fifty-five God did exact 
From him the debt that all must pay 
Who mortal are and made of clay. 


Ay Illinois correspondent, during a recent visit 
to Delaware, Ohio, had occasion to visit the vil- 
lage cemetery, and, among the various inscrip- 


tions commemorative of the virtues of those | 


who rested there, noted the following, which he 


thought worthy of submission to the pleasant | 


people who read the Drawer : 


Blessed are the homesick, 
For they shall get home. 


Ir has been said that lobbying, which has now 
come to be numbered among the exact sciences, 
is better understood at Washington, Albany, and 
Harrisburg than in any other of the legislative 


centres of the country. But they are making 
creditable progress in Minnesota. Not long 
since a portly specimen of humanity came into 
the office of our informant, and was compliment- 
ed on his appearance, and asked if he was a fair 
specimen of the State whence he migrated. 
‘**Yes,”’ was the reply, ‘*I reckon I am; but 
I am about one of the shortest and leanest men 
in Illinois!” He went on to say: ‘‘I have been 


ad © 


‘The gentleman informed him that the | 
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away from here many years. I left the Stat 

soon after the County of —— was divided. e 
had something to do with that. A good man, 
| efforts had been made for division without ian 
cess. Asa final one I was requested to take t) i. 
matter in hand, as I was intimately acquaint, 

with several members of the Legislature. I : 5 
sented, conditioned upon being paid $500 - 

advance, to work the affair through. Agreg 

| to and the money paid. I went to the ca; ital. 
invited several prominent members to a ‘little 
supper, spared no expense for whisky or victuals 
ascertained how much it would cost to pass the 
bill, paid it, and succeeded. My mission fiy 
ished I wrote my constituents, saying: ‘ Noy, 
gentlemen, you want an appropriation for 3 
| bridge. Send another five hundred and I'll fix 
| that; and if there is any little man you wan; 
| hung, send on his name and J’U get a Lill thr 

| for that too!” i 


} 


As long ago as the year 1806 a gentleman was 
j traveling to Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 
The stage stopped at West Stockbridge for di 
lner. While waiting he pick aper 
| ner. While waiting he picked up a paper p 
ed at Otsego, New York, and his eyes fell up 
| the following advertisement. He read it, and 
the oddity ot the rhymes made him retain them 
lin his memory. Since then he has occasionally 
recalled them for the amusement of his childi 
jand grandchildren. He had forgotten the nam 
of the town where the paper was published, ar 
scarcely knew whether it was a real advertis 
ment from some witty physician or a mer 
when it was recalled afresh to his mind a f 
years ago by seeing announced in the New Yo 
| Tribune the death of Dr. Nathaniel Gott, 
Plainfield, Otsego County, for many yea 
| prominent citizen and physician of that to 
nag = : ne ‘ ‘ 
where Le prob tbly settled about the date of 
advertisement : 
“Says Dr. Gott, 
I’m called on hot 
To pay my shot; 
And may I rot 
If I do not. 
But I can not, 
Unless ‘tis got 
By jog and trot 
All round the Ot- 
segonian plot. 
Whether begot, 
On Teague or Scott, 
Sober or sot, 
Yankee or not, 
Or on the mot- 
ley race of Lot, 
It must be shot 
Into my pot, 
Or else I wot 
You'll smell it hot, 
Or you may blot 
Nathaniel Gott.” 


Aw Episcopal clergyman was not long sin 

| ealled to the bedside of an aged parishioner, 
| whose illness was of a character that precluded 
| hopeofrecovery. Theold gentleman had for many 
| years been actively engaged in the purchase and 
| sale of real estate. His investments had proved 
profitable, and he had amassed a handsome es 
|tate. But it was quite evident that the next 
transaction in that line—the last contract he 
| could make—the last ‘‘certain piece or parcel of 
| land lying and being” within his reach, would be 
| of the same moderate dimensions and devoted to 
| the same purpose as that described in the first 
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purchase of real estate of which we have any 
account, and which may be found recorded in 
Liber One of the Books ‘of Moses, che apter x3 iii. 
verses 16, 17, and 18, where, for 400 shekels of 
‘Iver (8800), cash (no mention of a mortgage), 
)phron conveys to Abraham certain lands, trees, 

in Ms uchpelah, for a burying-place, as fol- 


nd Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver, which 

| named in the audience of the sons of Heth, four 

ed shekels of silver, current money of the mer- 
hant. 

“ And the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelah, 
which was before Mamre, the field, and the cave which 
was therein, and all the trees that were in the field, 

hat were in all the borders round about, were made 


v nto Abraham for a possession in the presence of 
children of Heth, before all that went in at the gate 


Convinced that a smaller field even than this 
was soon to become his final resting-place, and 
bowing with becoming sul mission to the inex- 
orable decree, his thoughts nevertheless would 
t times revert to the successes of the past, and 

ist themselves into the future. On one occa- 
sion his pastor inquired if there was any thing 
on his mind of which he desired to speak, or any 
»s that he would like to have gratified. The 
good man meekly replied: ‘* Well, no, Doctor, 
[| don’t know that there are. I have been a suc- 
cessful man, and have endeavored to be a good 

[ don’t know that there is any thing I 
particularly desire, though it would be really a 
great gratification if I could come back here 
ibout twenty years fron now, for a few hours 

st to see the improve m 

And with that aspiration he sank quic‘ly to his 

l and was gathered to his fathers. 


wishe 


onts I’ 


WE are informed by Mrs. Parti of Be 
that Mr. Abihu Partington, a brother of her 
‘diseased husbind,” had ‘*‘ heern tell” that dur 
g the reign of shoddy, when fortunes were ac 
mulated with marvelous celerity, and grammar 
lid not always keep pace with the same, a clever 
man in the latitude of the Hub said to his neigh- 
**When we lived up in B—— Street the 
ld carryall was good enough for my wife and 
Is; but with the new arrangements on A 
Street I had to go right off and buy a ‘ coupon!” 
At a gorgeous party to which he was invited 
by one of the upper-ten, after a glowing descrip- 
tion of the fixings generally, in expressing his 
enjoyment of the evening, he declared ‘‘ he never 
felt so voluptuous in his life!” 
Upon having a tooth extracted while under 
the influence of ether, he said afterward that he 
“entirely lost his conscientiousness !” 


gton, 


Ir a subdued and decorous politeness is to be 
expected and desired at one place more than an- 


other, it is especially at a funeral; for there, as 
the divine Williams expresses it, ‘‘ our manners 
reason” as well as ‘‘ our griefs.”” The city sexton, 
especially of the larger and wealthier churches, 
‘takes hold” of a funeral as a mechanic does of 
a job, and carries it to its finale with the eye of 
an artist. The sextonial ‘Turveydrop is notice- 
ably on his best deportment on these occasions. 
But the heavy sexton of the city has not a finer 
appreciation of the proprieties than members of 
that ‘‘ profession” in the rural districts. We 
have in mind a small-headed, thin-voiced, bent- 
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backed, hollow-cheeked, narrow-waisted, meek 
little man, who officiated at all the funerals in a 
neighboring village, and who on such occasions 
seldom raised his voice beyond a subdued mum- 
ble. At one time, after the preliminary services 
had been held, the coffin placed in the hearse, 
and the parents and brothers of the deceased had 
entered their vehicles, the good little man peered 
his good little face into the parlor, and with an 
expression of sadness on his face said, sotto voce : 
** The cousins of the corpse will enter the next 
kerridge!” which was becomingly done, and the 
ce —— il proce eded with. ‘This sexton was not 
Mr. -w-n of Gr-c-e Church. Mr. Br-w-n is 
not a ‘atnnaan party. 

The intimation thus kindly given by the fune 
real functionary has a parallel in an incident that 
vecurred in Rhode Island some years A 
distinguished Free-will Baptist had died. The 
funeral was to be celebrated from his meeting 
house. <A great crowd had gathered, when the 
sexton of the congregation entering the door, 
with solemn made this announcement : 
‘The congregation will please raise; the corpse 
wants to come in!” 


ago: 


voice 


Tue habit of conundruming has come to be 
generally regarded as one of the most depraved 
and despicable. Physiologists declare that its 
unrestrained indulgence tends directly to idiocy. 
We have an acquaintance, a good man as the 
world goes, a devoted husband (and ‘‘ good pro- 
vider’’), an affectionate father, and*member of a 
base-ball club. Except in this one objectionable 
habit, he may be said to be respectable. Imag 
ine how mortifying to his friends and family, 
as well as to the parson, was the scene on a re 
cent Sunday evening, when, after the usu: al pre- 
liminary exercises, the text was given out: ‘How 
are the mighty fallen! How are the mighty 
fallen!” Our friend looked up inquiringly at 
the preacher and in the meekest possible tone 
of voice replied, ‘‘Z give it up!” Rather than 
have yielded the point in this hasty and imbecile 
manner, he should have set to work investigating 
the matter, and not made himself ridiculous be- 
fore an intelligent body of pious and reflecting 
towns-people. 


Is it true that all the babies born in California 
are lacking in certain particulars above the eyes ? 
Something of that sort is insinuated in the fol- 
lowing, which comes from Enterprise, Butt Coun- 
ty, in that State. Itmay betrue. Certainly we 
have never before seen it so positively averred : 

Mrs. P——, a young mother, was exhibiting 
with commendable pride to a number of admir 
ing friends her first baby. Finally, approaching 
little Danny, a boy of five years, the happy parent 
said: ** Danny, isn’t this a sweet little baby ?” 
Danny hesitated a moment, turned up his eyes, 
and answered: ‘* Yes, but it’s bald-headed !” 

We apprehend that the great Biblical Ency- 
clopedia of Doctors M‘Ciintock and Strong has 
not yet found its way to the auriferous regions 
of Nevada, judging from the following incident 
sent by a correspondent in Snake Diggings, in 
that State, who says: 

Our clergyman is a very worthy and venerable 
gentleman, whose manner of delivery is deliber- 

e and impressive. He deals lar; in figures 
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of speech, some of which we fear are as wanting 
in accuracy as in taste. On arecent occasion of 
public worship, in his prayer, he alluded to our 
Saviour as *‘the lion of the tribe of Judeah !” 
which induced one of his friends to ask him if 
he were not in error, and whether he did not 
mean ‘‘ the tribe of Judah?” The good preacher 
promptly replied: ‘‘ Well, I really don’t recol- 
lect; but probably I used the word in the plural 
sense!” ‘That explanation appearing to meet 
the historical and theological requirements of the 
case, hortatory remark hardly seemed to be 
called for. 

Ir being a part of the mission of the Drawer 
to encourage neatness in every walk of life, we do 
not feel at liberty to refuse the following, that 
occurred not long since in a neighboring town. 
It is of a tidy, industrious, pains-taking old wo- 
man, who, if she knew she were about to die, 
would wish to die neatly and comfortably. <A} 
fire unfortunately occurred in the village, and as 
the flames were spreading toward the grocery 
kept by her husband, the crowd rushed in to save 
the stock. Each took an armful of stuff—among 
the rest a basket of dusty bottles—and rushed for 
the door. ‘* Wait a minit, boys! just a single 
minit! and let me brush the dust off them bot- 
tles! They rally ain’t fit to go out lookin’ so!” 
But the boys concluded that they would not pause 
for that manceuvre, and so saved every thing, in- 
cluding cook-stove, accordeon, and Aunt Sally 
herself. . 

On the occasion of an Odd Fellows’ Celebra- 
tion at Ogdensburg, Elder M——— was invited 
to deliver an address before the members of the 
Order and their friends in the lecture-room of 
his church. This brought out the question 
whether he was a member of the Order or not. 

**No,” said Deacon W——, ‘but he is very 
friendly to it, and I have no doubt will give us a 
better welcome than the Masons got on the oc- 
casion of one of their anniversaries here.” 

‘** How was that?” said the questioner. 

** Well,” said Deacon W——, ‘‘on one of 
these occasions they were disappointed in their 
speaker, and Elder P—— being called on to sup- 


ply the vacancy, the procession, as it entered the | 
church, was greeted with the solemn and im- | 


pressive reading of the passage: ‘ Ye generation 
of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come?” 


Tue freedman is developing—more rapidly on 
the moral side, in certain localities, than on the 
political. Last Sunday, in Cincinnati, a ‘‘ man 
and brother” came home from church delighted; 
said the sermon was ‘‘ de best one he ebber heard 
preached.” On being asked what the minister | 
said that pleased him so much, he scratched his | 
crispy-covered scalp, and, a little confused, re- | 
plied: ‘‘ I nebber mocks de preachers—nebber !” | 


Tus must have been the same tinted gentle- | 
mun who said that he ‘‘ didn’t know much "bout 
de differences ‘twixt de Methodies and the Bab- | 
ties,” but he did ‘‘ object to the ‘ Babties’ kase | 
dey made immershum a saving audience !” 

| 


Sometimes politics and piety go along nicely 


together, and—sometimes they don’t. In the 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


in ae . Ls 
| following official case, sent by a government 
functionary at Washington, the reader is at |b. 
erty to draw his own conclusion : 

An excellent old clergyman from the country 
called upon one of the Heads of Departments for 
some small appointment. The ‘* Head” was 
professedly pious man, and made the old ¢ 


5% 


a 
n 
tleman all sorts of promises— requesting, in re- 
turn, the good man’s prayers. The parson was 
delighted, and honestly believed all that was said. 
This interview was followed by several others, in 
which the promises were reiterated. The old 
man becoming dubious about results, and not 
being familiar with the nature of a Washington 
promise, began to make inquiry as to the proba- 
bilities in his own case. Meeting a brother 
church-member, he asked : 

** What kind of a man is Brother — 

**T suppose him to be a very good man. 

** But what is his character for veracity ?” 

**T always understood it to be sound.” 

**No,” says the parson, ‘‘he tells lies. 
told me a flat falsehood.” 

** Indeed! and what did you do?” 

‘*Oh, | went and told him he had told me 
falsehoods.” 

**And what did he say to that ?” 

‘* Why,” said the parson, with tears in 
eyes, ‘‘he put his hands on my shoulde 
said: ‘ My dear brother, do pray for me! 


| 
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ComMMEND us to Chicago for the frequency of 
her murders, and the thoroughly enthusiastic 
abandon with which the reporters of her journals 
get up spicy descriptions of special and original 
horrors. <A friend who has just returned from 
that city of grain, lumber, and pork, states that 
the everyday amusements of the place are at- 
tending inquests, sitting on coroners’ juries, drag- 
ging the river, listening to divorce trials, and at- 
tending executions. Not long since a retiring 
young man from New England, staying a few 
days with a business acquaintance, was awakened 
at an early hour one morning with: 

‘*Come, get up, my boy! there’s an hour be- 
fore breakfast, and we will have time to visit the 
interesting spot.” 

** What spot 7 

**Why, the spot where the dreadful murder 
was committed last night!” said he, rubbing his 
hands with delightful expectation. ‘* You were 
lucky to come just as you did—this is the biggest 
| thing of the kind we've had yet—husband kills 
| his wife and nine children with an axe, shoots 

two policemen, beats another so that he is not 
expected to live, sets fire to three houses and a 
barn, swallows half a bushel of counterfeit mon- 
ey, and commits suicide in the tunnel! In- 


mense excitement about it!” 


A Lieutenant in the —th Massachusetts In- 
fantry, in the early part of the war, took his 
Company out on a raid in North Carolina. Near 
a small village he met a contraband, who report- 
ed that two of the enemy’s- pickets were a short 
distance beyond. Making a détour round the 
village the pickets were captured while asleep. 
The Lieutenant returned to camp highly elated, 
and reported his exploit, saying: ‘‘ I surrounded 
Pollockyille and held it twenty minutes against 
the enemy. Colonel, you know I’m not much 
to command, but I'm h— on a siege!” 








